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For a third of a century, spe- 
cial numbers such as this have 
been spearheads in the work of 
Survey Associates. What is new, 
is the publication of two special 
numbers in consecutive months— 
both in the field of civil liberties. 


Scheduled to come off the press 
next month — January 15 — is 
SEGREGATION: Color Pattern 
from the Past—Our Struggle to 
Wipe It out. 
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This month, The Right of All 
People to Know, as John G. 
Winant points out in his lead ar- 
ticle, is a modern restatement of 
the rights of man proclaimed by 
the founders of democracy—our 
own among them. 


Contributors to this issue — 
Henry Christman, special editor 
—show how technical develop- 
ments are throwing windows open 
for all mankind and how economic 
restraints at home and _ political 
barriers abroad cramp common 
understanding on which hang the 
fortunes of everybody, every- 
where in the Atomic Era. 


For we are confronted with re- 
peated attempts to ignore or 
thwart our right to see and hear, 
to read and know. Without a 
_ doubt, you can recall instances in 
your community. 


_ Such barriers to the free flow 
_ of information must be cleared 
_ away in a»day when the. whole 
____world is one neighborhood. 7 


You can help persuade those 
who handle information in your 
community that in the long run 
our democracy rests on this prin- 
ciple: given the facts, people will 
distinguish truth from falsehood, 
choose right over wrong. 


Select half a dozen key people 
—government and civic officials 
—newspaper, book and magazine 
editors and publishers—radio sta- 
tion managers and program direc- 
tors — motion picture theater 
managers — librarians — teach- 
ers and students — professional 
folk, business and labor leaders. 


Send them gift copies of this 
special number at these reduced 
rates— 


Better still, send them gift sub- 
scriptions to Survey Graphic at 
the special introductory rate of 5 
months for only $1, including 
The Right of All People to Know 
and next month’s special number 
on Segregation. Due to a 53% 
increase in manufacturing costs, 
the annual subscription price of 
Survey Graphic will be increased 


to $4 effective January 1. This 
introductory offer is just short of — 


half the new rate. Take advan- 
tage of it at once. 


Hundreds of Graphic subscrib- 


ers, who first came to know of our 


work of inquiry and interpreta- 


>. 


tion through gift subscriptions, 
now understand why Raymond 
Swing writes— 


“Wider reading of 
Survey Graphic would make 


for a wiser America.” 


This is the eleventh of the 
CALLING AMERICA Series of 
Survey Graphic. The combined 
circulation of these special num- 
bers to date has tallied over half 
a million copies, with seven re- 
editions, two as books. 


Keep in mind how paper short- 
ages are limiting print orders. To 


make sure of YOUR copies, or- — 


der now on the convenient form 
slipped into this number, 


BS KE 


NEXT MONTH 


Turn to page 510 for a preview of — 
our: January special on SEGREGA- — 


TION: Color Pattern from the Past & 


— Our Struggle to Wipe It Out, 
Thomas Sancton, special editor. Ad- 


vance orders challenge all past Sur-~ 


vey Graphic records. 
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Can you afford books 
you read only once? 


IF NOT, JOIN THE 


Membership in this book club costs you nothing, 
but it helps you avoid wasting time and money 
on books which become dust collectors after 
only one reading. If you read to stop time, not 
to kill time, subscribe now and get the best new 
books... the books you will reread and remem- 
ber... at a saving! 


THE BOOKS ARE SELECTED BY A 
DISTINGUISHED BOARD OF JUDGES 


LEWIS 

GANNETT 

Daily Book Reviewer 
of the New York 
Herald Tribune, 


DR. KIRTLEY F. 
MATHER 

Professor of Geology 
at Harvard University. 


JOSEPH HENRY 
JACKSON 


Book review editor 
of the Sav Francisco 
Chronicle. 


MEMBERSHIP IS FREE. Just sign and mail 


the coupon. At the beginning of each month you receive a 
free copy of the 24-page illustrated magazine, Nonfiction Book 
News, with prepublication reports on forthcoming selections, 
and news of other important new books. If the Nonfiction 
choice is a book you want, you do nothing. It will be mailed 

to you on the 21st of the month. Otherwise, you simply tell 
us (before the 21st) to send some other book, or none at all, 
on the form supplied. é 


i NO OBLIGATION. Purchase of the monthly se- 

Pde is entirely voluntary. You remain a member in good 
ta by accepting as few as 4 of the 12 selections offered 
< year, and you can cancel your subscription any time after 


elections. pity, are 
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FREE * 


TO NEW MEMBERS 
ANY ONE OF THESE SELECTIONS 


Every new member receives 
a bonus book of his choice free, 
and another free dividend book 
with each 4 selections pur- 
chased. The current free bonus 
book is the new revised and 
enlarged edition of A TREASURY 
OF SCIENCE, edited by Harlow 
Shapley. 772 pages, $3.95. 
(Free to members as a bonus 
book or at $3.00 as a regular 
selection.) If you prefer, you 
may substitute any one of the 
other selections shown at right 
as yout free bonus book. 


THE BEST BOOKS 
AT LESS COST 


Though the kind of books 
chosen for the Nonfiction Book 
Club are usually priced at $3.00 
to $5.00, members will never 
have to. pay more than $3.00 
for any selection. You pay less 
than the published price, if the 
book is over $3.00, and no more 
than the published price if it is 

- $3.00 or less. A small charge 
is added to cover mailing ex- 
penses. Note savings up to 


40% on books shown at right. 
ry 


be sent with first selection. 


Address... ; 
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{ 
NONFICTION BOOK CLUB, Inc., 257 4th Av., N. Y. 10 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive, 
free, one of the selections shown above. For 
every 4 selections purchased I am to receive, 
free, the current book dividend. I agree to 
accept at least 4 selections during each year. 
You will notify me of each selection, by 
way of the free monthly magazine, so that J 
may refuse it if I wish. Free bonus book will 
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A TREASURY OF SCIENCE 2) 
Harlow Shapley. $3.95 ($3.00 
to members). 

THE ROOSEVELT | KNEW y 
Frances Perkins. $3.75 ($3.00 
to members). 

MAN: An Autobiography dy 
George Stewart, $2.75 
BRANDEIS: A Free Man’s Life 
by A, T. Mason. $5.00 ($3.00 
to members). 

UNDER THE RED SEA SUN 47 
Commander Edward Ellsberg, 
$3.50 ($3.00 to members). 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! no money required 
at this time. A limited number of free bonus books are available 
for charter subscribers. To avoid disappointment, fill out and return 
this coupon today. You take no risk. { 


Send me as my FREE 
‘bonus book: 

(0 TREASURY OF SCIENCE 
(J ROOSEVELT I KNEW 
(0 Man : 
( BRANDEIS. 

(] UNDER THE RED SEA SUN 
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‘DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL | 


Social, Economic and International Planning 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


(QUAKERS)—20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 


welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or na- 
tionality. Present activities include 


CHILD FEEDING and OTHER RE- 
LIEF PROJECTS: in Japan; in Finland, 
France, Poland, Italy, Austria, Germany 
and elsewhere in Europe; MEDICAL 
WORK, DRUG TRANSPORT and RE- 
HABILITATION: in China and India; 
REFUGEE AID: in United States and 
abroad; RACE RELATIONS: improve- 
ment of housing and employment for Ne- 
groes, college lectureships; INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS: housing projects and con- 
sultative services to management and _ la- 
bor; VOLUNTEER WORK CAMPS: 
for college and high-school students to 
become acquainted with social and eco- 
nomic problems in the United States and 
Mexico; INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS: 350 institutes to promote study 
of religious and economic bases for peace 
and post-war reconstruction; student study 
groups for peace education on college 
campuses. 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS is dedi- 


cated to the protection of the social, civic, 
political, religious and economic rights of 
the Jews in America, and, through its 
affiliation with the World Jewish Congress, 
of the Jewish people throughout the world. 
Its program is carried out through :— 
The Commission oN LAW anv Soctat Ac- 
Trion (CLSA) works for the utilization of 
the full power of the law and public policy 
and the mobilization of social forces to end 
every form of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation and to promote equal rights for all 
groups. 

The ComMMIssion oN CoMMUNITY INTER- 
RELATIONS (CCI) brings the full power of 
science to bear on the problems of anti- 
Semitism and racial prejudice. 

The Orrice or JeEwisH In'rorMATION (OJT) 
provides a constant flow of information on 
Jewish affairs and thus lays the foundation 
on which intelligent and informed Jewish 
action can be based. 

The DEPARTMENT oF WorLp JEWiIsH AF- 
FAIRS (WJA), by serving as the liaison 
with the World Jewish Congress, enables 
American Jewry to play its full role in 
coping with the vast problems confronting 
Jews abroad. 

The Institute oF TewisH ArFArrs (IJA) 
faithfully and authoritatively keeps the 
record of Jewish life and problems through- 
out the world. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS—. 


Administered through national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C., and five area officés 
in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, Va., At- 
lanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Francisco, 
Calif. There are 3,757 local chapters organ- 
ized mostly on a county basis. Services of 
the Red Cross are: Services to the Armed 
Forces, Services to Veterans, Relief to 
Prisoners of War, Blood Donor Service, 
Disaster Relief and Civilian War Aid, Of- 
fice of the Medical Director, Nursing Serv- 
ice, Nutrition Service, First Aid, Water 
Safety and Accident Prevention, Volunteer 
Special Services, American Junior Red 
Cross, and Foreign War Relief. 


B'NAI B°RITH—Oldest and largest national 


Jewish service and fraternal organization 
whose program embraces manifold activities 
in war service, Americanism, youth wel- 
fare, war relief, education, community and 
social service, inter-faith od will, de- 
fense of Jewish rights and philanthropy. 
Mesmgeroliy 200,000 including women’s 
auxili Nes and junior units — 1003 K 
Street, W., Washington, D. C. — ' 


~~ 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY, U. S. A. 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Week- organization for ails sponsored 
by the piscopal Church. xecutive Sec- 
retary, Helen Gibson Hogue. 


(In answering adv 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ AS- 


SOCIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Ill. To aid in improving municipal 
administration (1) annually issues the 
Municipal Year Book, the authoritative 
resume of activities and statistical data of 
American Cities, (2) publishes _ Public 
Management, a monthly journal on local 
government administration, (3) conducts 
Management Information Service for 
Cities on a fee, (4) issues special reports 
such as Municipal Public Relations, Police 
and Minority Groups, etc., (5) provides a 
series of eight practical correspondence 
courses in municipal government. Write 
for a complete list of publications and a 
catalogue on training. 


i 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- 


TIANS AND JEWS, INC.. 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. Founded in 1928 for 
justice, amity, understanding and_cooper- 
ation among Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. Sixty offices in major cities through- 
out the United States. Functioning com- 
missions on educational, religious, civic and 
community organizations. National Co- 
Chairmen: Arthur H. Compton—Thomas 
E. Braniff— Roger Williams Straus, 
President: Everett R. Clinchy. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE. 348 Engi- 


neers’ Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. <A 
voluntary organization founded in 1899 to 
awaken consumers’ responsibility for con- 
ditions under which goods are made and 
distributed, and through investigation, edu- 
cation, and legislation to promote fair labor 
standards. Minimum membership fee in- 
cluding quarterly bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth 
S. Magee, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 


TEACHERS— An organization of nearly four 
million men and women, working together 
in 26,000 local associations (P.T.A.’s) to 
promote the welfare of children and youth. 
Its nation-wide program emphasizes home- 
school ccoperation, parent education, health 
recreation, juvenile protection, world citi- 
zenship, safety, and community betterment. 
A major project is the preparation and dis- 
tribution of parent-teacher publications, in- 
cluding National Parent-Teacher; The 
P.T.A. Magazine, and the monthly National 
Congress Bulletin; Proceedings of the an- 
nual convention; and two books, Community 
Life in a Democracy and The Parent- 
Teacher Organization, Its Origins and De- 
velopment. President, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
600 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 


1819 Broadway. New York 23, N. Y. 
FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH 
AND HUMANITY, SERVICE TO FOR- 
EIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port and 
dock work, naturalization aid. Americani- 
zation classes, location of relatives in war- 
separated families. SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Coun- 
cil houses and clubs, nurseries, clinics; 
scholarships, camps, teen-age canteens; work 
with handicapped. Participation in na- 
tional wartime programs through educa- 
tional projects and community activities. 
EDUCATION DIVISION—Contemporary 
Jewish affairs, international relations and 
peace, social legislation. Study groups un- 
der national direction keep Jewish women 
throughout country alert to vital current 
issues. 215 Senior Sections in United 
States. 100 Junior and Councilette Sec- 
_tions. 65,000 members. ‘ 


—— 
THE_ OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, _ INC., me 
Pele. 


East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
—Collects information about correctional 
institutions and works to improve cor- 
rectional methods and standards. Aids 
released prisoners in their problems of 
readjustment » securing employment and 
giving such other assistance as they may 
require. Austin H. MacCormick, Exec. 
Dir. Robt. R. Hannum, Dir. of Vocational 
Placement, i . 


NATIONAL INFORMATION BUREAU, _ENC., 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
A non-profit Bureau, established in 1918, te 
improve standards in the field of philan- 
thropy, national and international, and to ad- 
vise contributors in their giving. It was 
asked about 750 different philanthropic or- 
ganizations during 1944. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and_ reports whether 
eleven essential standards as_to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau mem- 
bers who are eligible for its confidential re- 
ports, on approved and non-approved agen- 
cies, include individuals, corporations, 
chambers of commerce, 700 local com- 
munity chests and councils, and 29 foun- 
dations. Publishes annually ‘“‘Giver’s Guide 
to National Philanthropy,” price 10c, and 
periodic newsletters to members. Inquiries 
welcomed. 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION. Christine Melcher, Executive 


Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, 
New York 5, is the professional organiza- 
tion for counselors and others engaged and 
interested in vocational guidance and_ the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal. 


THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL 2 non-parti- 


san, non-profit organization, was formed 
for the purpose of focusing the attention 
of the liberal opinion-forming public upon 
major political and social issues which are 
vital to lasting peace. 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News Bul- 
letin on vital issues, contributing something 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity of 
this postwar world and to combat the con- 
fusion it is in. 

If interested in further details or member- 
ship. send your name and address to: 
POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 
East 19th Street, New York 3, New York. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES. INC.—112 East 19th Sti. 


New York 3. A cooperative educational 
society built around a periodical rather than 
a campus, and carrying forward swift j 
search and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education. 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart and Surve Mid- 
monthly Journal of Social Work, Member- 
ship, $10, and upwards. 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION—A non-profit 


organization founded in 1910 by Edwin 
Ginn for the purpose of promoting peace, 
justice and good will among nations. This 
purpose is accomplished through the ob- 
jective presentation and interpretation of 
the facts of American foreign relations 
through publications, study groups and a 
Reference Service. | Publications: Doc-_ 
ments on American Foreign Relation, 1938 
—(annual); America Looks Ahead (a } 
pomp series); Charter of the United - 
ations: Commentary and Documents, by 
Leland M. [Goodrich and Edvard Hambro; 
United Nations in the Making: Basic Docu- 
ments; and other titles. Information. con- 
cerning -publications and other activities 
sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. ‘ 
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This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphie four times a_ year including 
special numbers, Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to 
promote good government, better edu- 
eation, city planning and housing, im- 
proved industrial and labor relations, 


the safeguarding of civil liberties, land 


conservation, study of the Arts—eco- 
nomic and social planning in their 
widest aspirations, Rates are modest— 
Let the Advertising Department tell 
you about them! ; “Wi 


ertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) ‘ 


Handbook of 
CORRECTIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Edited by 
Robert M. Lindner and Robert V. Seliger 


J Np eee of unique value not only to 
the prison physician, psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist, social worker, administrator, and 
custodian, but to all interested personnel in 
criminology and penology. It is not alone 
a guide to the practical handling and re- 
habilitation of prison inmates, but it also 
points the way to better rehabilitation meas- 
ures in our institutions of detention and cus- 
tody. 

Contributors to this work include, among 
others, Oskar Diethelm, Lauretta Bender, 
Hervey Cleckley, Phyllis Greenacre, Frank 
J. Curran, Lawrence Woolley, Edmund Berg- 
ler, Clarence P. Oberndorf, William S. Sad- 
ler, V. C. Branham, Louis H. Cohen, Michael 
J. Pescor, Gale Walker, Major Ervin S. Chap- 
pell, L. Clovis Hirning, and Joseph Wilder. 

$10.00 


NARCOTICS 
AND DRUG 
ADDICTION 


By ERICH HESSE, M.D. 


LL the pleasure drugs of our time, meth- 

ods of production, addictions and cures 
—are completely described and clearly de- 
fined. Alcohol psychoses, Cocaine Con- 
sumption, Opium Smoking, Exhilarating Pep- 
per, Soporifics, and Rare Addictions, are 
just a few of the many topics covered by 
Professor Hesse. Case histories are detailed. 
“Widespread reading of this book would 
do much good toward solving the problem.” 
—Northwest Medicine. $5.00 


At Your Bookstore or 


Use Order Coupon at Right © 


LIMITED 
EDITIONS 


DICTIONARY 
PHILOSOPHY 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


NOW in its 
4th Printing 


HIS book is, to say the 
least, all that its editor 
claims for it. The astonishing 
element about it is its com- 
pactness into a handy vol- 
ume, all-embracing in content, clear in exposi- 
tion, objective in viewpoint, and ear-marked by 
a correctness that is inescapable. 


“The editor has used unusual keenness in 
choosing the contents of the Dictionary and in 
selecting the authors best suited for a concise 
exposition of each subject discussed. 


“The teacher, the student or the layman will 
find the volume invaluable in his philosophi- 
cal studies and will save time and labor by 
having it at hand. The space given is always 
in proportion to the philosophical and histori- 
cal importance of the subject and research is 
made easy by bibliography and quotations. 

“This less-than-four-hundred page volume 
definitely fills a lacuna in the English lan- 
guage, as far as the field of philosophy is con- 
cerned.’—Dean James F. Carroll, Duquesne 
University. . $6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


The Philosophical Library, Dept. W, 
15 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me ....... a copies of (write in margin) at 


ORDER 
NOW! 


Seemraeae per copy. Enclosed are $........+.. 
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WPE’VE added about 3,000,000 new tele- 
phones so far this year — more than twice 


as many as ever before. 


That’s one reason why local telephone 
calls are up 25,000,000 a day over last 
year. Long Distance calls have more than 
doubled since before the war. 


We’re doing some fast stepping to 


meet your needs, in spite of shortages of 
materials. 


Best of all, service has remained good 
on most calls, despite the large increase ~ 
in the use of the telephone. There are 
some delays, but we’ll be taking care of 

. all of them just as soon as additional 


equipment can be made and installed. | 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Foreword 


THE COMMAND OF OUR 
CONSTITUTION 


LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


{0SE WHO WON OUR INDEPENDENCE BE- 
ed that the final end of the state was 
make men free to develop their faculties; 
that in its government the deliberative 
es should prevail over the arbitrary. They 
ed liberty both as an end and as a 
ins. They believed liberty to be the secret 
happiness, and courage to be the secret 


liberty. 


They believed that freedom to think as 
will and to speak as you think are means 
ispensable to the discovery and spread of 
tical truth; that without free speech and 
mbly discussion would be futile; that with 
n, discussion affords ordinarily adequate 
fection against the dissemination of noxious 
ine; that the greatest menace to freedom 
N inert people. .. . 


They recognized the risks to which all 
2aN institutions are subject. But they knew 
order cannot be secured merely through 
of punishment for its infraction; that it 
azardous to discourage thought, hope, and 
gination; that fear breeds repression; that 
‘ession breeds hate; that hate menaces 
le government; that the path of safety 
in the opportunity to discuss’ freely sup- 
-d grievances and proposed remedies; and 
the fitting remedy for evil counsels is 
d ones. 


Believing in the power of reason as ap- 
d through public discussion, they eschewed 
ice coerced by law—the argument of force 
ts worst form. Recognizing the occasional 
Mnies of governing majorities, they amend- 
the Constitution so that free speech and 
mbly should be guaranteed. . . . 


fear of serious injury cannot alone justify 
gression of free speech and assembly. Men 
ed witches and burned women. It is the 
tion of speech to free men from the 
dage of irrational fears. . . . Those who 
. our independence by revolution were not 
ards. They did not fear political change. 
y did not exalt order at the cost of 


ty 
-< . . . 


f there be time to expose through dis- 
ions the falsehood and fallacies, to avert 
evil by the processes of education, the 
edy to be applied is more speech, not 
rced. silence. Only an emergency can 
fy représsion. Such must be the rule if 
‘ority is to be reconciled with freedom. 


uch, in my opinion, is the command of 
Constitution.” _ . 
: . 
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THE RIGHT OF ALL PEOPLE TO KNOW 


Presiding: AcNes Brown Leacx, Vice-President 


By subscription—Domestic: 


—What better Foreword to this® number 
than to draw on the opinion rendered twenty 
years ago in’ Whitney vs. California by the 
late Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court? (See “Brandeis: A Free Man’s Life,” 
Alpheus Thomas Mason, 1946.) 

All the more because Survey Associates is 
steward of a bequest he designated for em- 
ployment in the field of civil liberties—which 
makes this number possible. 

The project is synchronized with our anni- 
versary as a cooperative educational society 
on the border of research and journalism, 
observed at a Third-of-a-Century Dinner of 
Survey Associates, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, December 3, 1946. Chairmen: Mrs. 
Wurm H. Davis, Mrs. Atrrep Hess. The 


program: 


SPEAKERS 


Joun G. Winant—Cwil Liberties and Com- — 
munications; U. S. Representative, Economic 
and Social Council, United Nations 


Eveanor Roosevett—Free Flow of People; 
U. S. Delegate, United Nations Assembly 


Morris L. Ernst—Press;. author, “The First 
Freedom.” 


Epwarp R. Murrow—Radio; vice - president, 
Columbia Broadcasting Company 


Watrer F. Wancer—Films; president, Walter 
Wanger Pictures 
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Newspapermen from many countries reaching for copies of an important United Nations speech 


They serve as EARS AND EYES for the world 


8} 


Official United Nations ph 


neil 


. 


Press photographers taking informal pictures of the delegates to UN's Security Cou 


Eleventh in 
CALLING AMERICA 


Series 


GRAPHIC 


The Right of All People to Know 


The struggle for it can be won—if social and economic security fortifies 


the faith of our forefathers that man can distinguish truth from falsehood. 


ay 
WE. HAVE GROWN FROM SMALL COM- 
munities into large cities, from simple 
controls to the extended and compli- 
cated powers delegated to the mod- 
ern state. Now we are attempting to 
reach out in the international field. 
We have come to grasp that peace is 
indivisible and global. Hence, to ex- 
tend and to protect the right of peo- 
ples to know is necessarily a funda- 
mental concern of the United Nations. 

The right of all people to know 
is a restatement in more comprehen- 
sive terms of the rights of man pro- 
claimed in the eighteenth century by 
the founders of modern democracy— 


freedom of speech and the right to’ 


peaceable assembly which naturally 
included the right to listen. 

These. rights of the people encom- 
pass both the right freely to transmit 
information and to express opinions, 
and the right freely to receive both 
from others. Belief in these rights 
was predicated upon belief in another 
of the great articles of democratic 
faith that found expression in such 
documents as our Declaration of In- 
lependence—the essential worth and 
dignity of the individual, and the 
-quality, in this sense, of all human 
<ind, : 

We. can logically believe in ma- 
ority rule and ‘the necessity of the 
ecople to know, only because we be- 
ieve in the essential goodness of peo- 
sle; believe that if they are given, 
‘ull and free access to the facts, with 


JOHN G. WINANT 


—By a man whose faith in the plain 
people stems from Lincoln; who must 
have learned about the ways of diplo- 
macy in war and peace from none 
other than Benjamin Franklin. 


Yet his concern to underpin civil 
liberty with social security, to fortify 
democracy and peace by the free play 
of communication’ among men—has 
roots in his own experience. Member 
in turn of both houses of the New 
Hampshire legislature and twice gov- 
ernor (1925-26, 1931-34); assistant di- 
rector and director, International 
Labor Office, Geneva (’35-37-39); 
first chairman, U. S. Social Security 
Board (’35-37); Ambassador to Great 
Britain (’41-45); and now U. S. rep- 
resentative on the Social and Eco- 
nomic Council of the United Nations. 


This fall he has attended the In- 
ternational Trade Conference, Lon- 
don. In 1944-45 he collaborated 
throughout in “The British and Our- 
selves’”—a project in mutual under- 
standing, brought out as the tenth 
in our “Calling America” series of 
Survey Graphic specials. 


ee 


the free play of public opinion in the 


foreground, people will be able to 


distinguish truth from falsehood and 
choose right over wrong. It is these 
beliefs that give rise to such expres- 
sions as that “the truth will prevail” 
or that “truth will make us free.” 


If we did not believe these things, - 


then freedom of information and of 
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knowledge. might be a danger and 
not a blessing to mankind. 

I stress these elementary points be- 
cause, when considering the limita- 
tions imposed today on the right of 
all people to know, it is important 
to remember the philosophical basis 
on which that right rests. Through- 
out modern history, every nation, in- 
cluding our own, has from time to 
time attempted to circumscribe in 
greater or less degree the right of the 
people to know. Everyone can recall 
instances in his own community. 
Each such attempt can be traced back 
to failures in our faith in man, to 
fears that if given freedom of choice 
men will not distinguish truth from 
falsehood or choose right over wrong. 

The United Nations Charter is an 
international compact that asserts 
common allegiance to the funda- 
mental human rights and freedoms 
that are founded on belief in man. 
The members of the United Nations 
are pledged by the Charter to work 
together toward their wider observ- 
ance. The United Nations system, 
which includes not only such central 
organs as the Economic and Social 
Council and its Commission on Hu- 
man Rights, but such specialized 


agencies as the United Nations Edu- . 


cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, provides more and better 
tools than ever before for working 
together internationally to this end. 

The task before us is immense. The 


barriers to the free flow of informa- 
tion, and therefore to realization of 
the right of the people to know, are 
many and strong. They exist both 
within nations and between nations. 

The United Nations is concerned 
primarily with barriers that exist be- 
tween nations, since the Charter bars 
it from interference in the domestic 
concerns of member states. But the 
existence of some barriers within na- 
tions may have a direct bearing on 
international relations and on the 
maintenance of international peace 
and individual human rights. 


Threefold Barriers to Truth 


Barriers to freedom of information 
may be imposed by governmental ac- 
tion; or by private action; or be 
caused by general economic and _ so- 
cial conditions. Of these three groups 
of barriers, those imposed by govern- 
ments get most attention generally, 
yet those imposed by private interests 
are also important; and general eco- 
nomic and social conditions often 
have an overriding influence upon the 
extent to which freedom of informa- 
tion can be distributed and attained. 


1. Among the barriers imposed by 
governments are censorship, both ex- 
ternal and internal; politically dis- 
criminatory communication rates; 
high tariffs on books and other pub- 
lications; other artificial restrictions 
on the exchange of information; and 
bars to sources of information, access 
to which should be open. Finally, in 
the view of most Americans at least, 
there is the barrier of government 
monopoly of any or of all the media 
by which information reaches the 
people of a country. 


2. Among barriers imposed by 
private interests to the free flow of 
information may be monopolistic 
rates for transmittal, particularly for 
telecommunications; and monopolis- 
tic moves to prevent or delay the de- 
velopment of cheaper, faster, or other- 
wise better methods to communicate 
information. More important, more 
often overlooked, is the threat to 
freedom inherent in combinations of 
Private economic power that gain 
control over large segments of the 
press, the i or any other media. 
Private monopoly or semimonopoly 
can restrict. the right of the people 
to know just as surely as government 


‘Monopoly. The old saying that “all 


Power corrupts; absolute power cor- 


tupts absolutely” applies here, too. 
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It is necessary that competition in 
the expression of ideas and in the 
transmittal of information be kept 
economically possible, as well as 
legally possible, if it is to exist. 

3, This brings me to the third 
group of barriers to freedom of in- 
formation—those that arise from 
general economic or social causes. 
Some economic-barriers are of a spe- 
cific and fluctuating nature. For ex- 
ample, right now the world shortage 
of newsprint and the shortage of 
foreign exchange in mest countries 
are serious blocks to the flow of in- 
formation about the United Nations 
or about the United States. Newspa- 
pers limited to two or four pages 
have little space for news of what is 
happening outside their borders or of 
what the United Nations is doing. 

For other countries to send corre- 
spondents to this country, to pay for 
their dispatches, to buy American 
books and magazines and moving 
pictures, to send exchange students 
and professors here, and meet their 
expenses — all this costs dollar ex- 
change which is sometimes needed 
more urgently by these countries for 
the necessities of life. 

Such barriers as these can be 
reduced by specific action—by meas- 
ures to encourage the production and 
shipment of newsprint or by the use 
of such agencies as the Ifternational 
Monetary Fund to meet foreign ex- 
change problems, and the like. 


Rock Bottom 


The really fundamental economic 
barrier to freedom of information 
arises from low standards of living. 
The lower the national income of a 
country, the less it can spend effec- 
tively on the communication of facts 
and ideas. A poor and hungry peo- 
ple has to spend its substance on keep- 
ing alive. It has little or nothing left 
for the support of schools, newspa- 
pers, books, the-radio, or other means 
of spreading information and knowl- 
edge. It may be faced, and often is, 
with the problem of illiteracy. 

It is only when the standard of 
living has risen beyond the bare sub- 
sistence level that freedom of infor- 
mation can acquire any meaning 
either as an ideal or as a practicable 
objective. Once that point has been 
reached, then increasing freedom of 
information results, and itself becomes 
a necessary instrument of further eco- 
nomic and social progress. . 

Probably more than half the people 


~ 


_ of information and knowledge among 


of the world today are trying to exist 
at, or below, the bare subsistence level. 
For them the first need may be na- 
tional and international action toward 
recovery from the destruction of the 
war; or it may be development from 
the ground up of economically back- 
ward regions. Thus, the whole vast 
and complex field of economic and 
social cooperation envisaged by the 
United Nations is basic to any effec- 
tive program for extending the right 
of the people to know. Concern for 
extending freedom of information 
leads inevitably to support for rising 
standards of living and decent social 
security — toward the realization of 
those economic rights that are in this 
civilization linked inextricably with 
traditional political rights. 


Constructive Action 


The attack on barriers to the free 
flow of information—both in the na- 
tion and internationally through the 
United Nations—has to include agree- 
ments not only on what governments 
must not do, but on what they mzst 
do. The right of the people to know 
—like any other human right — re- 
quires more than the negative protec- 
tion from arbitrary or restrictive ac- 
tion with which our forefathers were 
most concerned. It requires also that 
positive protection by government ac- 
tion which we have learned is neces- 
sary if we are to make it possible 
economically, as well as legally, for 
people to enjoy all the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. 


In the international field, the 


> 


United Nations has already taken sev- 


eral steps toward extending observ- 


ance of the right of the people to” 


know. 


The Economic and Social Council” 


has created a Subcommission on Free- 
dom of Information under its Com- 


mission on Human Rights. This sub-— 


commission is charged, as its first 
task, to examine what rights, obli- 


gations, and practices should be in- 


cluded in the concept of freedom of 
information, and to report on the 


issues involved to the Human Rights» 


Commission. 

A specialized agency, the United 
Nations Education, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, has been cre- 
ated with the principal purpose of 
increasing by every means the flow 


nations. ; . 
From another angle, problems of 
communications in their technical as- 


pects will be dealt with by the Coun- 
cil’s Communications Commission. 
A preliminary five-power Telecom- 
munications Conference in Moscow 
will, we hope, be followed by a world 
conference, and probably also by 
another conference on_ short-wave 
broadcasting. 

The United States has favored an 
international conference* on freedom 
of information, attended by repre- 
sentatives of all the media concerned. 


Hard—But Not Hopeless 


Such an effort will face rather 
fundamental differences among the 
United Nations as to some of the 
necessary conditions for freedom of 
information. How can we reconcile 
with our own attitude and customs, 
for example, the attitude of nations 
where all the media are not only 
operated by, but are indeed a part of, 
government? 

In spite of their seriousness, I do 
not believe such differences of ide- 
ology and social system make the 
cause hopeless by any means. Great 
Britain’s experience with the BBC 
shows that wide freedom of informa- 
tion is still possible under conditions 
approaching governmental monopoly 
of one of the major means of com- 
munication—provided that the peo- 
ple believe in such freedom, demand 
it, and limit the power of monopoly 
by the political controls of deinocracy. 

My point is not that we should ac- 
cept such conditions, but that prog- 
ress toward a freer flow of informa- 
tion can be made in spite of them. 
Although some nations differ radi- 
cally about the means to achieve free- 
dom of the press, the fact that virtu- 
ally every member of the United Na- 
tions strongly asserts its belief in this 
principle is a just cause for hope. 

Merely to debate the issues in public 
will in itself be a spur to mutual 
understanding and therefore, in the 
long run, to cooperative action. And 
if we really have the faith of our 
forefathers in the essential worth of 
man, we must also have faith that 
men will sooner or later demand and 


receive freedom of information—pro- 


vided that they have enough eco- 
nomic and social security to make it 
possible for them to do so. 
The -whole program for economic 
reconstruction and development, to 


increase trade and enhance employ-— 


-*In November, on motion of the Philippines, 
he Social, Humanitarian and tural committee 
f the Assembly approved its sponsorship by th 
UN before the end of 1947. : 
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HOW TO PROMOTE A THIRD WORLD WAR 


ment throughout the world, is serving 
the purpose of freedom of informa- 
tion ima broader sense. With the 
Economic and Social Council at its 
center, the machinery through which 
this program is to be carried out has 
been built up over the past two years 
and is now close to completion. It 
includes all the specialized agencies— 
for example, the International Bank 
and Monetary Fund, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the pros- 
pective International Trade Organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, and the World Health Organ- 
ization, together with the commissions 
of the Council. 


Team Play As Never Betore 


Viewed as a whole, this is by far 
the most extensive attempt in history 


to set up institutionalized and, con- - 


tinuous international cooperation for 
related objectives. If carried out with 
vision, persistence, and patience, it can 
have revolutionary consequences for 
the future of the world. It can estab- 
lish the necessary basis of accepted 


. 


> to know. © 


institutions and customs for a true 
world community in which knowl- 
edge and information flow freely. 
The struggle to extend the right of 
the people to know can be won in 
the long run only by combining con- 
structive action in this broader sense 
with attacks upon specific barriers and 
abuses like censorship and monopoly. 
The whole cause could be lost if we 
dissipate our strength in ideological 
arguments. To inspire our action we 
need more of that faith in mankind 
to which my friend, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, referred when he regretted re- 
cently that there were those “more 
willing to believe in the power of 
the invisible atom to construct and 
to destroy than in the power of the 
human heart to love and to create.” 
It is only by an essentially creative 
and positive approach in this spirit, 
with firm footing in our traditional 
belief in man, that we can make sub- 
stantial progress in the next few 
years toward a wider realization in 
the world of the right of all people 


The spotlight of every form of communication in the world is focused 


> a 
S pen House on the United Nations, as the biggest news story of the present time. 


NEC photo. All others Official United Nations photos 


Television 


Simultaneous interpretation. UN’s system by which any one of the five official langua | Engli a 
French, Chinese, Russian, and Spanish) is translated immediately into the other fares ie 


Newsreel 


I. COMMUNICATION AMONG MEN . 


“Nobly Save or Meanly Lose” 


The special editor of this special number defines a challenge 


that reaches from American crossroads to the ends of the earth. 


WueEn AN OWL REPRESENTATIVE AR- 
rived in Belgrade immediately after 
the liberation of Yugoslavia, his first 
gesture was to distribute a handful 
of American magazines which had 
been flown in. A few days later a dis- 
tinguished Serbian writer came into 
the office; he had walked four’ miles 
to apologize for not returning the 
magazines earlier. 

“My friends are still reading them. 
You cannot grasp what it means to 
us, after the Nazis, to read articles by 
people who think.” 

And so it went all over Europe. 
Men and women came out of the war 
craving information, knowledge, un- 
derstanding. How long this will last 
we do not know. Because it is easy 
to lapse into old habits, their needs 
must be met while they still thirst. 

That is but one of the reasons why 
the next few. years must see freedom 
of speech in its widest sense become 

the common possession of mankind. 
_The greater danger to the two billion 
people on earth is not the atomic 
bomb, but lack of the mutual under- 
standing and trust that will harness 
nuclear energy to the uses of peace. 
Meanwhile, men of good will and the 
common people of the world are be- 
ing separated, not because they wish 
to be but because it is to the calcu- 
lated advantage of this or that goy- 
ernment or economic interest. Sus- 
_picions, not only between nations but 


within nations, spring up in such— 
vacuums. Emotions are fostered and. 
Biaigit fed; natural goals distorted; groups — 
ee pitted against groups. These are ele- 
ments that blaze into national strife 


ot 8 oa 


and into world conflict. 
_ The time has come when, as Lin- 
_coln said i 


r meanly lose the last best 
arth.” Americans have the 
us id ger or li 


im.another critical period in | 
n history, we can either “no- 


HENRY CHRISTMAN 


—By a writer and editor with excep- 
tional foregrounds and backgrounds 
in projecting this eleventh in our 
“Calling America” series. 

As an executive in the European 
theater of the Office of War Informa- 
tion (1944-45), he sensed the urgency 
for postwar communications in the 
Old World. 

As. author of “Tin Horns and 
Calico” (Holt, 1945), he had shown 
his grasp of our own struggles for civil 
liberties. Born in the Hudson Valley, 
he made this first full length study of 
the anti-rent riots of upstate farmers 
which by 1850 had routed one of the 
last strongholds of feudalism in the 
New World—great colonial estates, 
Dutch and British. 

Formerly reporter on the Albany 
Knickerbocker Press and then man- 
aging editor on the New York State 
Journal (1937-40), Mr. Christman 
has been writing a second book—on 
William Cullen Bryant as journalist 
and fighter. He is now up to his edi- 
torial elbows in helping to launch a 
new national magazine. 


velopments have stretched the range, 
variety, and speed of communications. 
Political censorships, tariffs, trade bar- 
riers, however, still cramp opportuni- 
ties for interchange of facts and ideas 
among the peoples of the globe. At 
home, there are chains and combina- 
tions and economic controls that need 
to be reckoned with if old freedoms 
of speech and expression are not to 
lose their meaning. It remains to be 


porate leadership, here and abroad, 


possesses the vision, daring, and social 
freedom in the past. — 


New Yeast at Work — 


_ lic awareness of the stakes invo 


SS, 
ne 


tio 


seen whether governmental and cor- 


thanks to espousal by consultants at 

responsibility of the great architects of — y 

nomic Council of the United N: 

was charged with responsibility 
There is mounting evidence of pub- 


lved. 


ples,” this commission is bringing out 
a series of reports on press, radio, and 
films, concluding with a general re-. 
port. ; ; 

The American Civil Liberties 
Union, with access to these findings, 
formulated its own program. (See 
page 498.) Last spring, with his own 
research assistants, Morris L. Ernst 
broke fresh ground in his book “The 
First Freedom” (Macmillan). 

In the governmental field, the U. S. 
Department of State has salvaged the 
wartime experience and momentum 
of the Office of War Information by. 
inaugurating a new Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Af, — 
fairs under William T. Stone, former 
vice-president of the Foreign Policy — 
Association as director and William 


Benton, as Assistant Secretary of 


State. This office is perhaps the most — 
significant functional expansion of the 
State Department in recent years. (See 
page 492.) Before long, the Commit- 
tee on Small Business of the United 
States Senate will start hearings that — 
will throw light on the survival of — 
free enterprise among the agencies 
of communication. (See page 449.) 
Internationally, UNESCO with its — 
broad educational franchise is reach-— 
ing a new stage at its current meet-_ 
ings in Paris — with freedom of | 
thought as its major guidepost. 
It was due to the vision and per- 
sistence of participants at Dumbarton 
Oaks that the Four Freedoms found — 
a place in that report, prelude to the 
Golden Gate conference. In turn, 


¢ 


San Francisco, the Social and 


field.* Not only has the Co 
itiated a subco: tee 


of Information bu 


U.S. Signal Corps photo 


After years of German propaganda, citizens of Orleans, birthplace of Joan of Arc, crowd around a loud speaker truck of 
the Allies, hungry for news. People everywhere in the world came out of the war craving information and understanding 


It is in such a setting of aroused 
concern that this eleventh “Calling 
America” number of Survey Graphic 
takes stock of “The Right of All Peo- 
ple to Know.” The phrasing is that 
of Governor Winant himself.* 


Wartime Gains 


During the war, U. S. agencies, 
using the latest modern equipment, 
told the story of America and its day- 
to-day life to a billion people. Ninety- 
five percent of them had never had 
access to such information before. 
Wartime experience proved that it is 
mechanically possible to reach the 
whole surface of the globe with hourly 
news reports, music, discussion. But 


with the country moving back to its” 


normal prewar economic life, those 
links with the world at large have 
been all but severed. International 
voice brogdcasting, so important in 


reaching other countries, also lan- 


guishes—because there is no available 
advertising subsidy. As a possible solu- 
tion, David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, has 
proposed a United Nations network, 
costing perhaps $250,000,000, but more 


*“Pursuit of Happiness: 
John G. Winant, Gurrey Graphic for June 1946. 
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1946—and After,” 


than justified as inexpensive insurance 
against another war. (See page 469.) 

By use of multiple-address trans- 
mission during the war, news was dis- 
tributed by wireless from a-single sta- 
tion to newspapers of a whole region. 
For instance, the news beamed from 
“The Voice of America” in London 
fed both the liberated and under- 
ground press of western Europe. This 
cheap, speedy means of newscasting 
is thwarted today because news, as 
row. handled, is a commodity to be 
sold, and nothing would prevent all 
and sundry publishers from “pirat- 


ing” from the air. Long distance wire- - 


less transmission, which has reached 
the fantastic speed of 800 words a 


minute, has been retarded in turn be- _ 


cause of the huge investment in ocean 


cables; cables which, at best, can han- © 


dle 60 words a minute. 

How airmail and air express may 
span the gulf between people is only 
-beginning to be realized. Films, pic- 
tures, magazines, and books can be 
delivered anywhere on earth within 
two or three days. Moreover, one page 
or a thousand can be taken off on 
plastic mats and flown to five con- 
tinents where they can be multiplied 
by printing plants. Thus, we can en- 


’ 


vision books and magazines published 
simultaneously all over the world. 

A little over a century ago, it took 
forty-eight hours to move a news re- 
port from Washington to New York. 
We can all but predict the time when 
it will be possible to put a newspaper 
to bed in a local radio station and 
each morning drop it neatly folded 
from the home receiving set at the 
breakfast table for 25 cents a week. 

Radio television promises an even 
more vivid sharing of the events of 
the world, hour by hour. In the not 
too distant future, the form, color, 
and sound of what takes ‘place any- 
where can be instantly visualized 
everywhere. 


Old Freedoms 


Thus time and space are going 
down as ancient barriers to communi- 
cation. We have come a long, long 
way since bells and trumpets, flags 
and smoke, were the chief recourse in 
signaling one to another; a long way 
since meistersingers and the balladeers 
were belated carriers of the news; 
since the first compositors fingered 
movable type. 

With our national inventive 
bent, Americans hail each modern 


- 
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change; but as believers in liberty, we 
must think them through. 

We need to know the truth about 
the people of other countries—and 
they to know it about us. The United 
States could not survive half free, half 
slave; nor can the United Nations. A 
world community can grow only with 
a free flow of intelligence and the 
spread of mutual confidence. 

Any peaceful society must rest on 
tolerance; and that is essentially the 
product of mutual understanding of 
the customs, values, aspirations of 
neighbors. Technological develop- 
ments that would have baffled the 
imagination of the most adventurous 
a half century ago, have shrunk the 
oceans that separate the continents to 
mere ditches in a world neighborhood. 
Men have always feared the un- 
known; mistrusted “outlanders” until 
they made them friends. And modern 
men cannot know their neighbors in 
one country, or in One World, if they 
see and hear each other only through 
screens that suit the purposes of 
special forces—political or economic, 
racial or religious—screens that color 
and distort. In our time, lies can be 
thrown around the globe in a matter 
of seconds. 

Now freedoms of speech and press 
and thought as we know them in the 
New World, -hark back to agelong 
struggles in the Old World. With us 
they are products of open debate that 
led to action. No one talked them into 
existence; nor can they be preserved 
by talk. “Eternal vigilance,” it was 
said long ago, “is the price of liberty.” 

For the desire to suppress opposi- 
tion is deep in man. The lure, also, 
to play up what he feels most bene- 
ficial to himself and his kind; to play 
down facts and opinions to the con- 
trary. 


Freedoms Begin at Home 


We can rightly condemn Eastern 
dictatorships which suppress word of 
events in the outside world. But we 
are less sharp in spotting social ir- 
responsibility of the proprietors of do- 
mestic media for mass communication 
whose course aggravates the conflict 
between “the generous and the un- 
generous” in our Western economy. 

Wrapped in its mantle as the great 
“champion, of freedom,” sections of 
the American press have betrayed its 
great tradition. A decade has not 
erased the stand taken by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion in 1935 when, exercising freedom 
of speech in a free country, it op- 


posed the federal Child Labor Amend- 
ment—which was bound to cut down 
the annual crop of immature news- 
boys. . 

Throughout the Thirties, the cen- 
tral office of one of the large news- 
paper chains made it a practice to 
notify its out-of-town editors to em- 
ploy designated phrases and color 
words calculated to play on the feel- 
ings of readers whenever some New 
Deal legislation came up.to which it 
was bitterly opposed. Trends in mod- 
ern newspaper-making tend to blur 
that rigorous American tradition 
which long ago distinguished between 
free elbow room for opinion on the 
editorial page or over by-lines—and 
the straight reporting of the city 
room, the nonpartisan service of a 
press association. Thus, the over-all 
impact of a morning or afternoon edi- 
tion becomes the test of its sincerity 
and straight-shooting. 

If it is to remain free, the press— 
and by the press we are coming to 
mean newspaper, radio, movie, book, 
and magazine—might well reevaluate 
its responsibilities. It has the power to 
debase its readers, as Hitler proved, 
or to lay a solid groundwork for com- 
prehension and good will among men. 
No longer is the local press account- 
able alone to the community it serves. 
It is the mirror upon which the world 
is reflected through print and_ photo- 
graph and radio voice. “Speak every 
man truth with his neighbor” is an- 
cient counsel which delivers a modern 
message of responsibility. 

A Living Heritage 

To turn back to colonial days, Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s brother went to jail 
for printing in the New England 
Courant ideas which were in “con- 
tempt of the authorities.” Benjamin, 
a mere lad, printed a sound argument 
in defense of his brother and freedom. 
This is the way, at sixteen, the founder 
of our postal system put it: “Without 
freedom of thought there can be no 
such thing as wisdom, and no such 
thing as public liberty without free- 
dom of speech.” 

There was the more celebrated case 
of John Peter Zenger who castigated 


the British governors for robbing the _ 


people of New York of more and 
more of their rights. Zenger was 
jailed, and after nine months came 
to trial. White-haired, eighty-year-old 
Andrew Hamilton pleaded his case, 


and won: 


Men who injure and oppress the peo- 
ple under their administration provoke 


them to cry out and complain, and the 
make that very complaint the founds 
tion for new oppressions. .. . The que: 
tion before the court and you, gentleme 
of the jury, is not of small and privat 
concern; it is not the cause of a poo 
printer... . No! ... It is the best cause 
it is the cause of liberty! 


When in 1791 our federal Bill o 
Rights guaranteed to the press free 
dom from government interference 
any group or individual who hac 
something important to say could say 
it—even if it meant starting a news 
paper. That could be done with ; 
small purse. 

As late as 1846, a few hundred up 
state New York farmers, in revol 
against semi-feudal land tenures 
launched and supported no less thar 
four newspapers because they chargec 
that the “venal” and “commercial’ 
press of the day had denied them 
hearing. Some of the latter retaliatec 
by calling on the state government te 
suppress the “agrarian levellers” ane 
their papers as disturbers of the peace 
and security of the state. 

Since the Bill of Rights amend. 
ments were added to our Constitu-: 
tion, freedom of the press has neve 
been seriously threatened in _ the 
United States. Had its framers been 


-given some magic preview of the com: 


plex, interlocking business the pres: 
has become today, they might have 
enacted more than protection for it 
against government. They might have 
thought to insure for the people in 
questions to’ come a responsible as 
well as a free press. 

In setting our own sights ahead, we 
have printers and prophets of freedom 
in the line of John Peter Zenger, Ben 
Franklin, and Horace Greeley. Back 
in Revolutionary days, there was 
Tom Paine, the radical pamphleteer, 
as well as the conservative Alexan- 
der Hamilton with his brilliant writ- 
ings in The Federalist. And topping 
them, Thomas Jefferson, the Virginia 
patrician who became the voice of 
commoners and frontiersmen—just as 
three score and ten years later Lincoln 
was to become the voice at once of 
emancipation, the Union, and the 
“plain people” of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. 

In mid-century, Julia Ward Howe 
caught in singing words the spirit o 
an epoch of tension as Francis Scott 
Key had done a generation or so ear. 
lier. Much as the New England poets 
did—James Russell Lowell in his pro 
vocative “Biglow Papers”; and John 
Greenleaf Whittier in his Quaker re 


coil against slavery. heir causes are 
echoed in our own time by Stephen 
Vincent Benét in his epic of John 
Brown; Carl Sandburg in his life of 
Lincoln from the “Prairie Years” on. 

And after the turn of the century 
were to come innovating editors who 
linked the zest of journalism with 
espousal of freedom—such newspaper- 
men as William Allen White of Em- 
poria; Chester Rowell of Fresno and 
San Francisco; Tom Wallace of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and Time; 
Waldo Cook of the Springfield Re- 
publican; John Palmer Gavit of the 
BP. 

And among the magazines, the Mc- 
Clure-American group pressed for- 
ward, carrying the reporter’s function 
over into monthly journalism—Baker, 
Dunne, Phillips, Tarbell, Steffens. 

Let me go back to a forebear of 
theirs, poet and editor, who is too 
often remembered merely as the poet 
who wrote “Thanatopsis.” 


An American Editor 


“The press,” said William Cullen 
Bryant, “is a mill that grinds all that 
is put into it. Fill the hopper with 
poisoned grain and it will grind it to 
meal, but there is death in the bread.” 

His observation was made a cen- 
tury ago, when Bryant was editing 
The New York Evening Post. He was 
a champion of civil liberties who ac- 
cepted responsibility commensurate 
with the social needs of his time. This 
he knew and took to heart—some- 
thing for every city editor, columnist, 
commentator, movie producer, to pon- 
‘der well if freedom, won at so great a 
cost, is to survive. He believed that 
the duty of the press ranged beyond 
personal interests. He would not let 
his own fortunes get in the way of 
his responsibility to the society that 
guaranteed him freedom; nor, on the 
other hand, would he let pressure 
groups, economic or otherwise, dic- 

‘tate what facts and ideas his readers 
should be exposed to. 

A generation ahead of his time, 
Bryant defended the rights of work- 
ing men and women to organize, to 
‘strike. To his mind, it was no more 
illegal for workers to group together 
and refuse to work except for a stated 
price, than it was for bankers, insur- 
‘ance directors, shipowners, or for 
newspapers themselves, with their uni- 
fort prices and rates, to do so. Small 
wonder that he was branded a traitor 
to his class; but efforts to strangle. his 
Evening Post failed. 

_ Ona cold November night in 1837, 
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Wide World 


Important scraps of paper. Censorship of first-class mail, generally tolerated 
as a security measure in wartime, persists under occupation or dictatorship 


Elijah Lovejoy, publisher of the Alton 
(Ill.) Observer, was killed by a mob 
because he had dared to publish anti- 
slavery sentiments. The lynchers’ 
spokesman said they did not desire 
“to restrain the liberty of the press in 
general,” but it was “indispensable 
that Mr. Lovejoy should not be al- 
lowed to conduct a paper.” 

“Who,” wrote Bryant, “are the men 
that issue this invitation to silence 
the press by violence? Who but an 
insolent howling minority . . . who 
claim that their own opinions shall 
be the measure of freedom for the 
rest of the community .. .? These 
men are for erecting an oligarchy of 
their own and riding roughshod over 


the people and the people’s rights.” 


Comparative Experience 


“Alongside this leaf from our own 
American history a hundred years 


back, let me put one from Germany 


ten years ago. In the 1930's, Hitler 


knew and used the device of filling 


“the hopper with poisoned grain.” 
Every medium of information was 
expropriated. No channel remained 
for debate or dispute. Distortions, 
stained and twisted to fit Nazi ide- 


ology, emerged as facts. The German 
people were denied a sound basis of 
judgment about the rest of the world. 


~Deliberately and callously, informa- 


tion mills ground out falsehoods and 
incentives to persecution and war. 

Another leaf—this from the prewar 
history of France. Long before the in- 
vasion, the country was on the way to 
the catastrophe of June 1940. People’s 
minds had been readied. Except for 
a few provincial papers, the press was 
largely subsidized and controlled by 
government, politicians, business in- 
terests. News columns could be 
bought like advertising space. Be- 
trayed as to the facts, denied the truth, 
Frenchmen lost perspective, lost un- 
derstanding; suspicions and_ hatreds 
flourished. 

A third leaf—this time from an 
early meeting of the Joint Control 
Board in Berlin. General Eisenhower 
is protesting the inveterate suspicion 
shown by the Russians. Marshal Zhu- 
kov replies: “For more than twenty 


years we have taught our soldiers and 


our people to be suspicious. It will 
take some time for them to learn not 
to beware of others.” 

Russian doctrine, as the journalist 


Paris operations room of Press Wireless, with tape thachines, control panel, and 
(left) teleprinter. Press Wireless is a carrier of international communications 
by radio for newspapers, magazines, broadcasting stations, American and foreign 


_Kuzmichev put it, has been at vari- 
ance with our own theory preached, 
‘if not always practiced, of informative 
“reporting: 

Dissertations on objective and com- 
plete information are liberal hypocrisy. 
. . . Education of the great masses of 
workers will not be obtained by objec- 
tive reporting of events. Liberty and ob- 
jectivity of the press—these are fictions. 
Information is the means of class strug- 
gle, not a mirror to reflect events ob- 
jectively. 

For our part, we have had many 
Bryants, many men and women with 
a grave sense of responsibility, in our 
long adventurous struggle for freedom 
of thought and its communication. 
Because they learned so well and left 
so genuine a heritage, they can en- 
rich our present understanding and 
light the path we blaze for the future. 


Of Motes and Beams 


With our comparative freedom 
from governmental censorship, Ameri- 
cans have a major responsibility for 
leadership in the worldwide crusade 
against political controls over common 
means for communication. But our 
position would be much more secure 
as insurgents in that field should we 
re-evaluate boldly our own record at 
home with respect to other impedi- 
ments to the right to know. Last win- 
ter, the American Press Association, 
representing 4,000 small dailies and 
weeklies, obtained from the strike- 
bound steel industry a huge order of 
policy advertising. The APA followed 
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up the orders with letters to 1,400 
publishers: 


We are counting on you to give us 
all the support that your judgment dic- 
tates. This is your chance to show the 
steel people what the rural press can 
do for them. Go to it, and pave the way 
for more national advertising. 


While 85 percent of the publishers 
refrained from carrying editorials and 
“news” matter augmenting the paid 
advertising space, some 15 percent of 
them complied, according to Editor 
& Publisher. No governmental cen- 
sorship could have subverted their 
service to readers more directly. The 
right of those readers to facts, un- 
warped by self-interest, was betrayed. 
The farmer in Iowa needs to know 
the truth about such strikes, whether 
in Pennsylvania steel mills or in De- 
troit automobile plants, because they 
are a part of the complex society that 
he finds himself sharing. If he gets 
only one side_of the story -his rights 
are abridged. 

Other articles in this issue deal with 
concentration of ownership in the field 
of communication. Here let me merely 
point out that it limits sources of 
news and opinion at home at a time 
when as citizens of our community, 
our state, our nation, our world, we 


-need as never before a comprehen- | 


sive, intelligent cross-section of news 
and a cross-fire of ideas about it. 
Such limitations become more griev- 


ous as the monopoly trend places con- 


trol in fewer and fewer hands. 


Britain has taken official notice o 
newspaper chains and “control of th 
news.” On October 29, the House o 
Commons, after a fiery debate, vote: 
to set up a commission to look int 
journalistic practices which are “dis 
torting freedom of the press in Grea 
Britain.” Hayden Davis, who intro 
duced the motion, attacked Viscoun 
Kemsley’s chain with its combinec 
circulation of 9,000,000 as an example 
of “monopoly” and “dictated distor 
tion of news.” In his opinion, “jour: 
nalists cannot do their job of present 
ing the news and views so long as 
they are at the mercy ... of high 
finance and a group of newspaper 
proprietors .. .” 

Meanwhile, America is committed 
to a program of freedom of informa- 
tion and global understanding as the 
best security against war and _ the 
degradation of mankind. Back in 1944, 
Sumner Welles suggested that con- 
stitutional guarantees of freedom of 
expression and information be a con- 
dition of membership in the UN. 

Both houses of Congress that same 
year subscribed to belief “in the 
worldwide right of interchange of 
news by news gathering and distribut- 
ing agencies, whether. individual or 
associate, by any means without dis- 
crimination as to sources, distribution, 
rates, or charges; and that this right 
should be protected by international 
compact.” ; 

The American Society of News- 
paper Editors has recognized that 


- - . complete friendship with any other 
power is dependent, among other con- 
siderations, on the freedom, the abun- 
dance and exchange of information. be- 
tween peoples. . . . Any government or 
private monopoly of media of informa- 
tion is inimical to the public interest and 
incompatible with freedom of expression 
and competition of ideas on which a 
well informed public opinion is based. 


American delegates to the United 
Nations Educational, Cultural and 
Scientific Organization meeting at 
Paris have sought specific, concrete 


want to know; they have a right ta 
know. It is truth that can not only 
make them free but keep them so. 


a eo. 


Cornucopias for Everybody 


Para . 
doxes and problems that mass duplication pours into our laps. 


But how ca : , 
n we make use of the chain reactions of the human spirit? 


OUR OWN PRINTER CAN PASS A MIR- 
le—as job printers have done since 
oor Richard’s time. You want a new 
tterhead and for, say, $9 he will 
rint a thousand copies for you—but 
e will run off as many more thou- 
nds as you wish for $4 per M—or 
ss than half price! 

The secret? Your printer has first 
) arrange the page, set the type, 
nd see to its “make ready” on a 
mall press. He charges you $5 for 
1e master form. Once you have paid 
yr this along with the first thousand 
pressions (it comes to-half a cent 
piece), that’s done for good. From 
1en on, composition will cost you 
othing. It’s paper, ink and press 
york, overhead and profit, in every 
housand printed, that tot up to that 
4 rate for extra copies. So if you 
re tempted to add to your order, 
ou will yourself benefit from the 
conomies in copy-making. 

From another angle, Eaton Drone 
ut it this way in his classic on 
terary property: 

“An intellectual production differs 
rom any material substance in that 
t is capable of being multiplied or 
opied indefinitely and of being used 
nd enjoyed at the same time by an 
inlimited number of persons.” 

Movies, radio were outside the ken 
f Lawyer Drone in 1879. In ‘his 
nind’s eye were books since Guten- 


erg originated movable type in the 


400’s. The Romans had caught the 
ractical implications of the idea ‘cen- 
uries earlier, for the word “copy” 
omes from the Latin copia, meaning 
bundance, number; which, in turn, 
prings from ops—or riches. There 
ould scarcely be a defter epitome 
han this of the dynamics of mass 
luplication which is the mainspring 
f all our modern media for mass 
ommunication. 

Copy-Making Machines. 

A -press, a movie camera, a loud- 
peaker, then, is a cornucopia; it 
tands at once for a sheaf of copies, 
horn of riches. And their entre- 
reneurs are driven by a kind of 


rithmetical natural law to gain » cess 
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—By a writer who needs no intro- 
duction to readers of Survey Graphic. 
For 15 years, he brought inimitable 
gifts to his editorship of our monthly 
department, Letters and Life, along 
with backgrounds of newspaper ex- 
perience in St. Louis, Richmond, 
W ashington. 

St. Louis born, he holds degrees 
from the Universities of Missouri and 
Virginia, He taught journalism at 
the latter from 1915-17. Twenty 
years later, students at Charlottesville 
joined in recognition of his courage 
and clear thinking on the campus at 
a time which tried men’s souls. This 
year he retires as professor of jour- 
nalism at New York University, after 
twenty-five years of teaching there. 
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larger and larger audiences because 
of the economy in dividing the cost 
of the master plate, the film, or sound 
sequence, among more and more 
people. They use this saving to better 
the product, to lower the charge to 
consumers—or for profits. The wise 


ones plow profits into improvements 


and lower prices, through which in 
the long run they look to win larger 
audiences and more profits. 

Now, the cornucopias of the people 
can be misused. The sovereign urge 
to gather mass audiences has both 
stimulating and stifling effects on 
(a) the economics, (b) the personnel, 
and (c) the contents of mass-media 
that reach the consumer. 

These I shall take up in turn; but 
first bear in mind how monopolies 
have sprung up with interlocking 
controls as in publishing chains, ra- 
dio networks, and producer-owned 
theaters. Independent, minority, and 
regional voices are stilled ‘and there 
is less competition in the market 
place of truth. For the workers, either 
artisans or artists, the sale of copies, 
not originals, can only mean fewer 
jobs. Fresh and innovating “live” 
talent may be recruited and trained 


if only.for tomorrow’s “cans”; but the 


over-promotion of fixed stars, whose 
gifts dim with the repetition of suc- 
formulas, sometimes in three 


media, tends to bar out promising 
newcomers. 

Meanwhile leadership is too often 
sacrificed to neutrality lest there be 
offense to some aggressive or profit- 
able group. So the contents tend to 
become standardized and at the level 
of thought and feeling of the greatest 
common mass. 

But people certainly won't give up 
the copy-making machines, which 
also bring manifest and admirable 
treasure. We may be sure there will 
be no return to the splendid hand- 
work of devoted monks in their 
scriptoria. And television cometh. Bet- 
ter to scrutinize the ramifications of 
the copy-principle. These are so com- 
mon in our American way of life 
that they are often overlooked. Let 
us draw a credit-debit balance of 
blessings and of bane (that ever ac- 
companies a vast flow of riches); and 
even at some sacrifice of economy and 
profits seek cures for the corruptions 
of these gifts. 


Modern Duplication 


Copy-making is universal. It has 
flourished since the first printing-press. 


It reaches us all in intimate ways.. 


Prepare a page bulletin for your office 
mimeograph (in which freedom of 
the press also resides). In time, sten- 
cil, and paper it comes to perhaps 
$20. Run off 1,000 copies and the cost 
for the master. form per copy is 2 
cents. Run off 10,000 copies and that 
cost comes down to around 2 mills. 

“Gang reporters” at the courthouse 
know the secret; each covers one 
bench and shares in copy for the 
whole story. That way newsmen gain 
coverage, loss diversity. Even at Bikini 
the “news pool” welcomed only one 
official reporter for each medium, and 
provided copy for everybody. 

On the one hand, the most iron- 
clad censorship in the world is where 
there is strict control over one master- 
form. On the other hand, our Ameri- 
can press associations are such super- 
ior duplicators that the government 
gives them the privilege of traveling, 
say, with the President, so that citi- 
zens may get the news at once from 


The New York Times 


Forty-five thousand newspapers an hour flow from this press “horn of plenty” 


maybe 1,500 papers and many radio 
stations. 

A syndicate-pays $500 to top talent 
for a column, feature, comic, or pic- 
ture. It sells the output to 50 news- 
papers at a content charge of $10 
each—for a quality no single paper 
could pay for alone. Five million 
readers get a standard diet, and the 
syndicate both profits and puts its 
stamp on people’s ideas and taste. 

The use of mats, boiler-plate, wire- 
photo, and “patent insides” adds to 
the savings in mechanical duplication. 
The climax may be the coming of 
facsimile by which pages of text, pic- 
tures, and advertising from Chicago, 
for example, can be reproduced via 
radio waves on special paper by elec- 
tric presses in enameled cabinets in 
20,000,000 homes. No, I do not fore- 
see a “one-paper nation”, even with 
local pages tucked in, but we may 
experience ‘a further decline in: the 
total number of independent Ameri- 
can dailies, 

In, book» publishing, the reprint 
house started with the re-use of 
plates. The book clubs of today are 
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from which 


based on various economies, not the 
least of which is the division of in- 
itial cost among their widely gathered 
hosts of readers. 

A national magazine translates its 
contents into other languages and so 
divides that cost among more mil- 
lions abroad. 

The motion picture comes to us 
by duplex copy-making processes. 
First, the camera makes a master film 
negative. From this any number of 
positive films, or prints, are made to 
be sold or leased for exhibition. Then 
the audience which views the screen 
picks up and makes as many’ copies 
as there are pairs of eyes. That last 
can be left out of the reckoning. 

Here, then, is another cornucopia 
Pour new riches, along 
with fresh copies, as producers place 
their films within the reach of more 
and more people at home and abroad. 
And it is worth noting that the price 


of admission at your neighborhood 


movie house remains the same, for 

good picture, bad picture, revival. 
Your radio receiver, for its part, 

makes copies on your eardrum of 


sounds, words, music—noises, if y' 
will. Interestingly enough, the origin 
sets, like their ancestors the gram 
phone and the music box, had hort 
However disguised today, the hor 
of plenty can pour out an infinity « 
copies, apparently “for free.” The co 
of the initial program, is, say, $20,00 
This, divided among 10,000,000 pote: 
tial listeners, is 2 mills a head—m 
today, here’in the United States, b 
income from the interlarded adve 
tising. We tend to forget that in th 
long run the advertisers recoup th 
2 mills from us as consumers of thei 
wares; while the cost and upkeep c 
the individual radio comes from ou 
pockets, too. But it’s a good bargai 
—when there’s a good program. 

The radio has two other economies 
It can record a program for broad 
casting again and again, to multiplie 
audiences at negligible cost, excep 
when the original artists get a fee fo 
the repeat. It can also reach every 
body within hearing distance when 
say, a hundred fans hear a figh 
broadcast in a tavern. On these gift: 
rests the splendid hope of liberal mer 
that, for example, one set in a Chi 
nese village can give forth entertain 
ment and edification to gathered folk 
who may be too illiterate to read, toc 
poverty stricken to own sets—riche: 
for the poor. 

Having high-lighted a few miracle: 
of copy-making, we ask what effect 
does it have on the economics of 
communication? This is not the place 
to go into the economy of machine 
mass production, or multiple-unit 
management, or even patent and raw 
materials controls, though they can 
bitterly limit the other fellow’s audi. 
ence. Other articles in this number 
will deal with the advertiser’s stake 
in mass media and his influence on 
them when he pays much of our 
daily reading costs, and more of our 
listening costs. 


The Economics of Mass Media 


In an aside—it is ordinary common 
sense to recognize that you have 
greater freedom of choice, if not al- 
ways service, when you pay the cost 
of a thing direct to the seller. But 
here in the USA we are not ready 
to pay, individually, a larger share of 
the costs as the British do, to make 
broadcasting responsive and. responsi- 
ble to us all as listeners and common 
owners. That is probably the crux. 

_ The costs of publishing in any form 
eare three: 


SURVEY ‘GRAPHIC. 


1. The master form cost—for con- 
nts plus press plate, movie negative, 
ydio sound sequence in the microphone. 
hese are once-and-for-all costs. 


2. Duplication costs — for raw ma- 
rials and fabrication; that is, paper, 
ik, and printing; or film, print-makers, 
rojectors, and screen; or our air (it’s 
ree!); for the transmitter (producer 
ays), the receiver (we pay). 


3. Distribution costs—for circulation 
mail, or newsstand); or a film distribu- 
or system, or promoting and housing 
movie audience; for radio, facsimile, 
elevision — nothing. It’s our ether or 
omething that carries waves. Better 
eep it, too. 


Clearly duplication and distribution 
osts are direct and _ inescapable 
harges on every copy. Each con- 
umer gets real paper, ink, film, ma- 
hine work, “live” waves. The larger 
he audience reached by the producer, 
he greater the costs. Multiplication 
nters here, not division. Some news- 
yaper ventures have gone broke pro- 
iding paper and printing for less 
han cost before the ad revenue came 
n. These are tangibles. It is in hand]- 
ng the blessed intangibles that the 
conomies of mass duplication come 
n—and also problems of liberty for 
he mind and spirit, and of the cul- 
ure of a people. 

Our whole enquiry comes to focus 
mn “copyright,” the freedom to make 
ind control a lot of copies of an in- 
angible product. It’s one thing if the 
reator sells his original for one lump 
um to one medium. It’s another if 
1e collects a fixed or escalator bonus 
m every copy ad infinitum. What 
yayments, and how many, should a 
reator receive for his services to so- 
iety collectible from everybody? 

At what time had a copyright 
or a patent-right) better go back 
nto the public domain, along with 
he air? 

Copyrights and other strategies en- 
er into the steady trend toward com- 
nations in mass-media which seek 
0 cut costs and control larger 
udiences. There is a kind of iron 
leterminism at work. First, we find 
ome producers trying to own as 
nany outlets as they can, through a 
ewspaper chain, a radio network, a 
heater string. That is, they simply 
nuster consumers for their own prod- 
cts. Next, they may try to get these 
utlets to take their’ whole line by 
lock-booking and tie-in package 
ales. The movie exhibitor, for ex- 
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Loud speaker “cornucopia.” 


ample, to get the expensive popular 
A features he has to have, is obliged 
to take low-cost B pictures, and prays 
he can hold his audience. The gov- 
ernment, in its endeavor to break up 
this practice, has maintained that the 
public is best served when the ex- 
hibitor can make a free choice of 
offerings from competing producers. 
Further, there are the efforts to get 
the other fellow’s audience by taking 
him over (the one-paper town); or 
contrariwise, to keep him out by 
monopolizing certain services and 
franchises**he needs to. compete. 


Mass Media and Their Support 


Morris Ernst, in “The First Free- 
dom,” has given an enlightening sur- 
vey of these interlockings along with 
proposals he puts forward for debate. 
We can all sense the central prob- 


lems, such as: how to offset the pos- 


sible dangers of corporate control by 
too few—through popular support of 
the independents? Or how to share 
in the mass economies without the 
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Leningrad crowd listening to a Moscow broadcast 


risks inherent in excessive public 
regulation? 

For there are only four ways of 
supporting mass media: by the govy- 
ernment (taxes); by the advertiser 
(space or time fees for a chance at 
the marginal attention of an audi- 
ence); by a movement (contributions 
put up to advance a cause by political, 
labor, church or other groups); by 
the consumer (the market price paid 
for services rendered). . 

The first three involve. subsidies, 


public or private—with a voice in 


contents. The last seems the best 


guarantee of free media. But will 
people pay for the independent or- 
gans? Will they stick, instead, to the 
miraculous offerings of the big copy- 
makers? Or can we invent a “pack- 
age service” for the best of both? The 
answer is not easy to find. 

Take a national weekly with 3,- 
000,000 circulation that responds to. 


its technical excellence, skillful edit- 


ing, high-priced talent, and careful 
combination of regional, group, and 
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universal appeals. The readers are not 
overconcerned with its editorial policy. 
This may safely follow the middle- 
of-the-road with an institutional bias 
toward the status quo. The periodical 
offers colorful, instructive, and ex- 
pensive articles and pictures on im- 
portant national and _ international 
affairs, and these mean power over 
countrywide public opinion. 

Now set up in your mind’s eye 
ten regional weeklies of 300,000 cir- 
culation each. Here is the possibility 
of independence and diversity. The 
needs and spirit of everyday people 
gain voices, but with some added 
provincialism that reflects both local 
prejudice and commercial interests in 
interpreting national needs. The home 
folks tell their story to themselves, 
but not to the home folks of the 
other regions, as they did after a 
fashion when the clever national 
weekly carried articles covering each 
region in turn. Moreover, a publisher 
of 300,000 will not be able to afford 
the full and costly foreign coverage 
by the top talent engaged by the 3,- 
000,000 publisher. Maybe his folks 
won’t want that—and will be more 
content with lesser men who view 
the world from the angle of good old 
Nor’ Nor’-West. 

Or, I can imagine how, someday, 
ten gentlemen from as many cities 
will confer (especially if their local 
ventures face big time national com- 
petition). They will invent a chain 
that can hire expensive top writers 
and picture-makers, distribute to 
themselves copies or plates of the out- 
put with its national slant, and 
spread the cost on the basis of 3,000,- 
000 readers. 

Something of the sort, the other: 
way round, was attempted by a spir- 
ited national publisher in the early 


part of the century, with regional 


‘tising on 


offices, editions, editors, rounding out 
a common nucleus of contents with 
local copy. This weekly network 
buckled under its own weight but 
affords a pattern which might be 
tried again, one way or another, by 
dint of subsequent technical advances. 
The metropolitan press today sup- 
plies its Sunday magazine sections 
and comic supplements to newspapers 
in the ay with national adver- 
he basis of the combined 
circulation ‘greasing the ways. 
Mutual chains of genuinely inde- 
pendent newspapers, radio stations, 
movie theaters offer possibilities. A 
chain of audience cooperatives, with 


their services open to anybody at a 
fair price, would be an arresting ex- 


periment. 
Personnel of Mass Media 


Now for a look at what happens 
to laborers in the mass-media vine- 
yards. Obviously the distribution of 
copies from one original tends to cut 
down the jobs open to authors and 
artists. Less surely, the _ manufacture 
of copies by machines cuts down jobs 
open to craftsmen. These conse- 
quences pose a familiar problem in 
all technological unemployment that 
needs decent handling, through such 
provisions as the dismissal wage. 

On the other hand, society will not 
indefinitely consent to a tax on mass 
reproduction, such as an old publish- 
ing trade provision in the copyright 
law which called for granting protec- 
tion only to American-made books; 
or such as a later demand on certain 
newspaper shops that plates be made 
in the local plant, and not from sent- 
in forms. There have been the well 
known efforts of the musicians’ 
union to keep its members’ jobs se- 
cure against curtailment by various 
orms of mechanical recording. This 
was brought home to the public when 
house orchestras filed out of movies 
as the sound-track took over. 


The truth is that the effects of copy- 
making on all creative talents present 
a serious problem. The syndicate pays 
handsome rewards at the top, what- 
ever the field. But each subscribing 
paper means less space and money 
for the young local writer with a 
fresh neighborhood slant. And this 
slant the national columnist cannot 
offer; first, because he cannot possibly 
bring more than one man’s view and 
formula, however varied his texts and 
range; and second, because his view- 
point is national. 

In the book field, a novel, fine or 
just readable, is ballooned into a mil- 
lion-copy best-seller, but it might be 
a good thing if, for diversity’s sake, 
some of the readers and money went 
to other authors. Again, dependence 
on sure-fire, ready-made stuff, lessens 
the ambition, initiative, pride and 
status of the local editor, station di- 


rector, or book-seller. It is pretty easy 


to fill-a page with press association 
news, pictures, comics and columns; 
casy to hook-in the network or slip 
on a “platter”; easy to put in the book 
store window more copies of “Ditto 
Jade.” , . 

The mass-media, by their publicity 


momentum, create perennial and p1 
prietary stars, and trade them wi 
each other. Result: Opportunities f 
the new and various are narrowe 
and the public grows restless. Wh 
you murmur, “There’s nothing in t 
paper today,” and no longer thrill 
“Ruz-si-a” or “I predict” on the a 
or you anticipate every trick of eve 
the most gifted comedienne from t 
many close-ups—then you may u 
consciously .be warning the mas 
media to develop more fresh tale 
that won’t repeat old formulas | 
weariness. 

If there be less diversity of channel 
there is even greater need for diversit 
of artists and offerings, and for con 
petition between one medium an 
another. The economy of copy-mal 
ing can end in sterile monotony. 


Contents ‘and Consuniers 


When we analyze what mass duj 


lication has done to contents, we com 


to the consuming public. Note fir: 
that purveyors to the public try t 
please. the people to get the mas: 
audience. They spend their resource 
on news coverage, expanded since th 
outbreak of World War II to th 
ends of the earth; they spend it o1 
talents, entertainment, and a technica 
excellence that sets top standards i 
many fields. 

People take these excellences fo 
granted, and expect like gifts fron 
any independent or local offering o 
information or ideas, advocacy or art 
For example, take the skilled inter 
preters of science for press associa 
tions who can explain and diagran 
the atomic bomb effectively. Yet hom 
talent may add something from th 
view of morals and close-in signifi 
cance that the Big Time story misses 
We may yet marry mass benefits te 
simple wisdom and independence 
Contrariwise the mass media migh 
well, like London, set aside “Hyd 
Parks” for the rebels and prophets. _ 

When you distribute copies widel} 
enough everybody gets the sam 
thing. The charge of standardizatior 
is familiar. It’s stultifying when we 
all read the same news, listen to the 
network clowns, see the film of the 
weekend, buy the book of the month 
hear the record of the afternoon. Ma 
terials wear out in a jiffy, and talent 
too. Culture and experiment level off. 
emotion and thought get caught ir 
stereotypes and clichés.. — ——- 

But (this is a piece of buts) it i 
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Why Not a First Freedom Treaty? 


An insurgent examines barriers to the free flow of information 


at home and abroad—and projects measures to overcome them. 


Is HIGH TIME WE CAST INTO LIMBO 
e frightened cliché that “modern 
an is obsolete.” It was invoked to 
are the human race, but our species 
rtunately develops through vision 
id hope rather than through fear 
id fright. 

Let’s abandon nonsensical concepts 
at “civilization is at an end”; that 
he people of this planet will not 
vive’; and other shibboleths of 
ead which unadult parents might 
y>on recalcitrant children. In fact, 
e€ atomic apostles of doom, amus- 
gly enough, are never afraid that 
e guillotine of civilization will touch 
ir own necks—they are only frus- 
ated preachers concerned with other 
sople’s napes. 

Much do I prefer the language of 
ie new dynamic Mass Renaissance 
r all men and women of our planet. 
iberal leaders have too long talked 
yout the “crossroads of civilization” 
id the “challenge to our society” 
ithout pointing the way to the fu- 
ire stages of man and without a 
eacetime battle cry of “follow us.” 
This does not mean we should gloss 
ver difficulties ahead, the inadequa- 
es of man, or the ineptness of lead- 
ss. Nor should we, following the 
emagogue, promise a heaven just 
ound the next corner. But a better 
orld, if not a heaven, is in sight. 
Vhat is more significant, it is in easy 
earing distance of all mankind. In 
n illiterate world, hearing may be 
jore important than seeing. 

_ In the Arsenals of Democracy 


‘There are only two great types of 
eapons known to man. First, those 
ipable of vast destruction, such as 


ring from atomic fission. True, that 


usable for peace in just such fashion 
; Watts’ teakettle eased the house- 
ife’s work; but, at present, it looms 
an instrument for power by force 
i lieu of persuasion or agreement. 

‘The other type—far mightier than 
e atom bomb—lies in the power of 
smmunicating with the minds of 


is made clear by an accepted 
rem: only by agreement of minds 
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The potential ascendency of the 
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MORRIS L. ERNST 
—By the author of “The First Free- 


dom” (Macmillan), one of the most 
widely discussed books of the year. 


Citizen, writer, and attorney for 
more than thirty years, Mr. Ernst has 
come to the forefront in combating 
political and economic restraints on 
communication among men and na- 
tions. As counsel for the American 
Civil Liberties Union and the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild, he has been up 
to his elbows in situations where old 
freedoms and new are at stake. 


His plea for an over-all congres- 
sional investigation of the monopolis- 
tic trend in the communications indus- 
tries—press, radio, and motion pic- 
tures—has registered at Washington. 

His trip last summer to the capi- 


tals of Europe proved a springboard - 


for his constructive proposals here for 
postwar treaties that will outflank in- 
ternational restraints on the flow of 
information. 

arene a Mei eet oe oT AS, 


can the atom bomb be converted from 

uses of death to aids for leisure. 
There is no need at this juncture 

to establish the underlying proof of 


the potency of thought. The pen is. 


still mightier than the sword. Magna 
Carta, our own Bill of Rights, the 
Natural Law of the right to utter 
and the present rights to read, to see, 
to hear, attest to this dynamic asset 
only recently developed mass-wise for 
man. The Little Red School House, 


only a century old, is more than an 


empty symbol of our faith. Free pub- 
lic education is beginning to touch 
much of the earth. Although out of 
the two billion people on our planet 
two thirds are still totally illiterate 
and only a score of nations have at- 
tained twenty-five percent literacy, 
civilization is on its way toward criti- 


cal literate man. 


The written or printed word was 
long recognized in church and state 
as the instrument of power over the 
many by a few. Licensing of printers 
was essential to prevent the spread of 


provocative thought — provocative to 
the point of threatening the power of © 


rulers. Goering himself made very 
clear at Nuremberg that Hitler’s first 


plank of strategy was to take over the 
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press, the radio, and the movies. With 
full control over the minds of his 
people, he could drive them anywhere 
he wanted—even to slaughter. With- 
out such control of ideas, he had no 
hope of continued dictatorship. 


Contrariwise, without literacy and 
means of communication men must 
be ruled and cannot become self- 
rulers., This does not mean that these 
two tools are ineluctable guarantees 
of freedom, for we have seen people 
—as in Germany — lose without a 
struggle these instruments of democ- 
racy, and hence their freedom. But 
one bit of evidence seems to me to 
be conclusive as to the might of 
thought: No matter of what stripe, 
dictators—and I do not hold with 
Stalin’s declaration at the time of his 
pact with Hitler in 1939 that “fascism 
is a matter of taste’—are always so 
insecure that they place high on the 
list of crimes the reception or utter- 
ance of thought not approved by 
them. Dictators know that criticism 
is the only real corrective in life for 
states as well as individuals. Only by 
the clash of ideas in the market place 
of thought can truth win out. This is 
the essence of the faith democratic, 
the religion of free men. 

Conflict of thought is, moreover, the 
only. means for increasing the leisure 
of man, reducing injustice, and rais- 
ing the economic standards of a so- 
ciety. This, even though hungry, tired 
men and women are easy prey for 


the lure of false certainty promised 


by a fuehrer or a dictator. The iron 
curtain caters to the man who wants 
to be ordered and who fears the re- oe 
sponsibility and joy of making his 


own decisions. 


Simple Moves to Insure Peace 
We have done well in our one hun- 4 


dred and fifty years of the United — 7 
States. We have imbedded in our 
folkways a habit of freedom from — 
governmental restraints on ideas. We 
got off to a good start because after 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1787, where no mention was made of — 
freedom of speech or press, the peo- 
ple of the thirteen colonies were faced 


Ryan. 


and argue, as would all people living 
— with theeri 


self. 


Only ] out of 3 in the world can read 


more than a few words 


with the defeat of the proposed Cons- 
titution until a deal had been agreed 
upon to add our famous first ten 
amendments — The Bill of Rights. 
This, if you please, took place when 
no more than twenty-five percent of 
the population was literate and dec- 
ades before the introduction of that 
miracle of social engineering — free 
compulsory education. 

Against this background we have 
discovered a startling recent develop- 
ment of man in a free democracy: 
He neither wants to be killed—nor 
to kill. Jane Addams disturbed old 
mind-sets when she brought out clues 
to this, following her tour of embat- 
tled Europe more than a quarter cen- 
tury ago. (See “The Revolt Against 
War,” The Survey, July 17, 1915.) 
We now have evidence derived from 
World War II that confirms that the 
aversion to killing is even greater than 
the reluctance to die. 

_ Moreover, men and women do not 
make war. Only governments make 
war. And in modern democracies such 
as those of France, England, or the 
United States, any and all devices 
were sought to avoid warfare—even 
that little understood and much ma- 
ligned strategy known as appease- 


“ment. It took Roosevelt years to make 


our own people aware of the danger 
of Nazism. We preferred to debate 


. thesright of free expression. 
In brief, « 


ruling people cut off from 


ople swiftly. i 


Slaves it is easy to 


om ofsthought, can bring their 
o battle formation. 


can without debate swap the present 
for the future, or vice versa. But at 
last dictators are on the run—on the 
run from radio, movies, and the 
printed word. 

Hence, we face a simple move to a 
sure and peaceful world: the free flow 
of thought to all men in all forms and 
by all means known to man. This is 
simple because, during the past half 
century, we have come upon two new 
mighty weapons of peace: movies and 
radio, weapons more powerful than 
any previously discovered in man’s 
long, slow strides from cave carver 
through vellum manuscriptor to Gu- 
tenberg printer. 

What stands in the way of such 
free exchange of ideas? Governmental 
mandates derived from insecurity and 
fear, and economic controls born of 


During the war we had to employ 40 
to 45 different languages and dialects 
to reach our world-wide short wave. 
audience : 


the lure for profit and power. We in 
the United States, save only for movie 


censorship by six states and 180 cities, - 


are substantially rid of governmental 
controls over these new channels of 
thought. 

On the other hand, no nation is 
probably as bottlenecked as we are by 
a few score owners of radio, movies, 
and press. Before the war four net- 
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works owned over ninety percent 
all radio night-time power. One tel 
phone company has established rat 
to prefer a quartet of network oper 
tions rather than innumerable region 
hook-ups. The listening audience « 
the United States pays annually abo 
$7.50 per receiving set for its rad 
reception—a cost deeply submerge 
in advertising expenditures, sul 
merged so that the public is careless 
to cost, impotent as to correctives, an 
unmindful of its loss of diversity ¢ 
thought. 

We have lost one thousand dailic 
and over three thousand weeklies i 
the past few decades. Only 117 citic 
continue to have competing newspé 
per ownership. In more than on 
hundred areas the only newspape 
owns the only radio station. Fiv 
movie producers dominate the scree 
of the nation, through ownership a 
key theaters. On top of all this, som 
trade unions, by feather-bed rule: 
have placed’ undue and uneconomi 
burdens on free enterprise in the mas 


media fields. 


American Bottlenecks 


I mention this increasing lack o 
diversity in radio, movies, and pres 
so that no one will be misled by 
soothsayers on freedom for mass com 
munication throughout the world 
Kent Cooper, Eric Johnston, and Da 
vid Sarnoff are highminded in thei 
pleas for reduction of all govern 


x 


mental restraints in other nations, bY 


chief crusaders for freedom of though 


abroad, have yet to grasp that free 


dom cannot travel on a one-way street 
at home. Peek 

The magnificent job done by ou 
Department of Justice in its suits 
against monopolies of press, radic 
and movies is only a starting poin 
for reestablishment of freedom of fre 
enterprise and diversity of thought in 
the mass media fields. I urge all lib 


rals to watch these trends and pitch 
1 wherever possible for free enter- 
rise in thought. Merchandise which 
oes to the mind of man is far more 
nportant than pots or pans. 

In “The First Freedom,” published 
ist spring, I urged a congressional 
vquiry “to save the small daily, 
eekly, magazine, radio station, and 
1ovie company producer or exhibi- 
or.” My thought was that such an 
ivestigation would clear the air and 
qake for general awareness of the 
roblem; that the press and radio 
ould scarcely refrain from comment- 
ng on hearings and proposals; that 
ublic debate would follow and legis- 
ation might be looked for “to pre- 
erve diversity of opinion—in fact as 
vell as theory.” 

It is good to know that on the 
nitiative of Senator James E. Mur- 
ay of Montana, chairman of the 
mall Business Committee, an explor- 
tion is under way to examine the 
hocking shrinkage in the number of 
laily and weekly newspapers, to the 
nd that small enterprise can once 
nore engage in this most important 
yusiness.: 

The international field presents 
omewhat different problems—mainly 
yointing to removal of governmental 
is distinguished from economic, sanc- 
ions and restraints. The United Na- 
ions, through UNESCO, can, if we 
tive it aid, be the great agency for 
emovals of tariff, postal, currency, 
ax, and other restraints. 


International Barriers 


I am inclined to believe that we are 
eady to reduce to effective details the 
yeneralized desires of people to speak 
o people free of national interfer- 
nces. The sovereignty of man’s mind 
§ more important than the sovereignty 
yf any nation. Although no nation is 
without the proverbial mote, it must 
ye made clear that there are two anti- 
hetical philosophies abroad in the 
world today: 

Communist—with an avowed iron 
surtain. 

AngloSaxon—with a constant his- 
oric march toward viewing freedom 
yf thought as a firm national asset. 
Hence, we must sel] to the balance 
f the world our faith in man’s need 
‘or critical freedom, as opposed to 
iegation of the present capacities of 
ndividual man and reliance solely on 
he fortuitous wisdom of authority. 
Dictators believe that they alone are 
it to choose the intellectual menu of 
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the people. They fear indigestion if 
each man chooses his own diet. We, 
with pride and conviction, do not un- 
derestimate the wisdom of men—man 
by man. 

We can get through the iron cur- 
tain of Russia. In fact, we are getting 
through. Our chief ally is curiosity — 
a universal trait of man, Millions of 
Russians have met the peoples of Ger- 
many, France, England, the United 
States, and other nations. Russian sol- 
diers have seen wristwatches and toi- 
let paper. They are bewildered. They 
had been told that their economy and 
life were unmatched, the best. But 
they have had a chance in wartime to 
see different standards of living out- 


side of Russia. One wristwatch in a 


town is enough to make every in- 
habitant inquisitive about the ways 
and cultures of other nations. It’s less 
important to conclude which type of 
society is better as long as man, by 
observation and debate, can make his 
own decision. 

Stalin cannot stand up against the 
pressures of internal curiosity. Eng- 
land broadcasts to Russia in Russian 
and we propose to do likewise. Only 
twenty thousand receiving sets were 
originally allowed by the dictatorship. 
But one set in a town is enough. Gos- 
sip, word of mouth reporting, spreads 
the healthy vitamin of curiosity. A few 
of the Russian people are for the first 
time in twenty-five years, or even cen- 
turies, traveling while standing still. 

The ether knows no national boun- 
dary lines. Magazines in Russian pub- 
lished in England and the United 
States are permitted in Russia. We 
have had to go slowly for fear of sup- 
pression. Nevertheless, one of our 
magazines was allowed to enter with 
a limited number of copies. 

Secretary Byrnes taunted Stalin into 
reprinting a clash between Byrnes and 
Molotoy. This one breach in the iron 
curtain is more important than the 
proper solution of the particular item 
which was in dispute. We must pa- 
tiently work with the dictators to get 
through to their people—just as they 
can get through to ours. 


s First Freedom Treaties 


With nations not totalitarian we 
are ready now to write First Freedom 
Treaties based on the reciprocal the- 
ory of the Hull Trade Treaties, but 
this time dealing exclusively with the 
commodities of the mind — books, 
magazines, newspapers, radio, movies, 
and so on. For example, let us as- 


sume a treaty with Czechoslovakia. 

Here is a nation with democratic 
breeding, a country squeezed between 
East and West, an economy fenced in 
without outlets other than Trieste and 
Hamburg, a people regarded with 
deep affection by the people of our 
land. As a footnote it might be of 
interest to remember that during the 
first year after the end of the war, 
England and Russia each marketed 
about a score of motion pictures in 
Czechoslovakia and only two features 
(for a few weeks each) got through 
from the United States. Hollywood 
haggled for.a few more percents. No 
wonder the people believed the Soviet 
propaganda spread in Czechoslovakia 
that Russia licked Japan in this war 
—a bit of fuzzy falsehood supported 
by a Russian film. 

A treaty with the Czechs could be 
made part of a Czech loan. I am not 
disturbed by the impasse in loan ne- 
gotiations at this time of writing. I 
trust the delay is only temporary. 
Any other nation would suffice as an 
example. I shall use Czechoslovakia 
because of my familiarity with that 
land of potential freedom and close 
ties with the U. S. 

Here are a few of the items to 
which both nations could bind them- 
selves. They are by no means all in- 
clusive; a full list would run to scores 
of different items. 


1. Abolish all postage rates on 
books, magazines, and newspapers. 
Postage is a very heavy burden in 
the international flow of the printed 
word. This is particularly true with 
airplane postage, where the cost of 
stamps amounts to more than the cost 
of the newspaper. There is no reason 
why the burden of book buying 
should be on each reader. 

If all such postage is abolished it 
does not mean that there will be free 
postage, but it does mean each entire 
society or nation, rather than the book 
buyer, would bear the burden. To the 
governments, such postage is negli- 
gible in national budgets. Inter- 
national postage on printed material 
is comparable to the old toll road 
practices long ago abolished to en- 
courage travel. Moreover, we have 
had precedents in this country ever 
since President Roosevelt reduced the 
postage rates on books from about 25 
cents for a book from New York to 
the West Coast down to about 3 cents 
a pound. Magazines and newspapers 
in contrast, have always traveled at 
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the rate of about 2!4 cents a pound. 

When the President by proclama- 
tion reduced the postage rates on 
books, he made cheap books possible, 
and as he said when signing his first 
proclamation: “The more they burn 
books in Germany, the cheaper we 
should make them here.” He went 
further and cut the postage rates on 
books to Central and South American 
countries by one half to one third. 
Since most of the airlines and ships 
of the world travel the seas and the 
air with the aid of government sub- 
sidies, there is nothing shocking in the 
idea of giving a preferential postage 
privilege directly to book, magazine, 
and newspaper readers, rather than 
to the carriers. 


2. Why should we not abolish all 
tariffs on books, magazines, movies, 
and other similar commodities? The 
United States is a sore offender in this 


respect. The labor unions which have 


exerted their energies to maintain 
such tariffs would benefit in the long 
run by the freer flow of their prod- 
ucts if tariffs were wiped out in re- 
ciprocal fashion. What excuse can 
there be for a tariff of even a cent a 
foot on imported newsreels? We have 
no similar tariff burdens on ideas 
sent over the radio. Many nations 
might well examine taxes presently 
imposed on cable messages. 


3. In this modern world, currency 
restrictions are the present easy tech- 
;nique for creating embargoes. Ameri- 
can publishers are reluctant to sell 
their wares to any country which will 
not allow them to be paid for in dol- 
lars. Obviously, they do not want to 
have to go abroad to spend the cur- 
rency which they receive for their 
goods. It is true that most nations are 
short of dollars and the few dollars 
that they have must be conserved to 
purchase food, clothing, and housing 
materials, 

From the European reader’s point 
of view, the mere procurement of a 
permit to pay for a book from the 
United States is a frightening obstacle. 
In England, for example, the pur- 
chase ofa book from the United 


States requires a Treasury permit in 


order to ship dollars to the United 
States. This is nearly as difficult to 
get as an Act of Parliament. The dol- 
lars required sto supply the Czechs 
with all the United States reading mat- 
ter they want to buy means very little 
in terms of exchange and still less in 
terms of any loan. 
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‘movie studios in that 


Surely the new International Bank 
and Stabilization Fund should give a 
priority to the free flow of currency 
used for movies, books, magazines, 
and newspapers. In the meanwhile, 
we can grant the Czechs a quid pro 
quo for removal of currency restric- 
tions. 


4, Currency restrictions are of no 
great significance in any national 
budget, except with respect to movies. 
One feature picture, if paid for in 
dollars, means that the paying nation 
cannot buy, for example, five million 
pounds of lard, ten million feet of 
lumber, or several hundred thousand 
tons of fuel. 

It must be borne in mind that about 
one third of our total movie income 
derives from outside of the United 
States. Thus, we take from England, 
our biggest foreign customer, about 
one hundred millions in “dollars” in 
a year. We should never forget that 
those dollars represent a real burden 
on the English people, particularly 
since our tariff on other goods makes 
it difficult for England to pay us in 
merchandise. We can with ease, how- 
ever, as a part of a loan or by way of 
reduction in some of our tariff sched- 
ules make possible the payment to 
us for our movie exports. The re- 
moval, for example, of our present 
penal prohibition on British insurance 
would not only give us competitive 
insurance but provide ample dollars 
for England to pay for our movie 
exports. 

Of course, the Czechoslovakian fig- 
ure for American movies would be 
nothing like the British figure, but 
even a few million dollars a year has 
significance in the Czech budget—to 
a nation which needs so much ma- 
chinery, transport, and food. 


Czechoslovakia as a Test Tube 


Last summer in Prague, I discussed 
a First Freedom Treaty with the lead- 
ers of the Czechoslovakian govern- 
ment. My approach was that we in 
the United States were anxious to 
have the Czechs make pictures. Only 
by seeing their pictures could we un- 
derstand their folkways. We can never 
make Czech pictures. I indicated that 
we were not afraid of Czechoslo- 
vakian competition and, in fact, felt. 
that competition would be wholesome 
for Hollywood. 

The Czechs have one of the finest 
part of Europe. 
It was not bombed and actually was 
enlarged by the Nazis. They do need 


some. modern equipment, camera 
lights, and so on, and some techniciar 
to teach them the “know-how.” In m 
opinion, the total cost to the Unite 
States, by gift or by loan, woul 
amount to about $200,000 if we wer 
desirous of establishing the Czechs i 
a sound motion picture business. 

It was at this point in the discussio: 
that one of the high officials said, “Bu 
we are an infant movie industry an 
we need protection.” Thereupon w 
dickered.as to whether the protectio1 
should run five, seven, or ten years 
The form of the protection seems t 
me to be relatively unimportant. Is 
former times, we would have though 
in terms of a tariff. In modern times 
protection can be procured by cur 
rency restrictions, quota laws, playing 
time divisions, or by -many other de 
vices. 

It occurs to me that, for selfish pur 
poses, our great nation could well af 
ford to make a deal with the Czech: 
whereby there would be, during the 
first year, a one hundred percent 
tariff, let us call it, eighty percent the 
next, sixty percent the next, forty ther 
twenty, with a commitment now that 
at the end of five years there would 
be free trade in movies. 

As a footnote to this kind of ap. 
proach to the free flow in movies, it 
might be added that we might well 
look into the film stock situation. It 
does not make much sense _ that 
Czechoslovakia was impelled to get 
film stock from Russia rather than 
from us, particularly since our raw 
material is superior to that of the 
Russians. It might also be recalled 
that the Czechs have seen none of 
our pictures for five years and hence 
our feature films produced five years 
ago are by no means dated there. 


In this connection, an examination 
must be made into the tactics of the 
combined American motion picture 
companies operating at times under 
the Webb act, through a corporation 
which limits competition and reduces 
flexibility of trading. 

To continue with my categories: 


5. The United States has been neg- 
ligent in never joining the Berne In- 
ternational Copyright Convention — 
and copyrights are essential to authors, 


_publishers, and producers of movies, 


During the war a few of us persuaded 
President Roosevelt to enter into a 


temporary wartime copyright conven- 
tion with Great Britain. It worked 
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The Role of Government 


Responsibilities of Congress in safeguarding the American right of free expression 


are here indicated by the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. 


"HE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM OF COMMUNI- 
ation is deeply embedded in Ameri- 
an tradition. Any suggestion of. in- 
reased government control of com- 
qunications raises the fear that the 
‘irst Freedom is threatened. 

This vigilance is both a safeguard 
nd a danger. Used to mask other 
areats to communication, or to pre- 
ent the widening of that freedom, 
- defeats itself. Today, the conflict of 
which this fear is a part seems likely 
9 become more intense. New prob- 
sms bedevil the printing, radio, and 
Im industries as their technologies 
nd control structures develop. 

One impulse of those devoted to a 
ree press is to shy away from any 
overnment action, however pure its 
notives, as threatening future abridge- 
aent of liberty. At the same time, 
here are dangers to freedom of com- 
aunication which only the govern- 


nent seems able to counter. Democ- | 


acy thrives on intelligent mistrust 
f officeholders who might undermine 
reedom while paying it lip-service. 
fet no one has a greater right and 
luty to act in defense of freedom 
f communication than the people’s 
wn Congress. 


Government in Action 


The conflict may seem unimportant. 
Sut when a specific act is involved 
fs seriousness is clear. Recall the ar- 
uments on the Department of Jus- 
ice’s antitrust action against the 
\ssociated Press; on its suit against 
he motion picture industry; or the 
federal Communications Commis- 
ion’s establishment of its Rules on 
Shain Broadcasting; on the applica- 
ion of the Wage and Hours law and 
he National Labor Relations Act to 
he newspaper industry. Or consider 
ecent repercussions of the FCC's 
Blue Book” on the “Public Service 
esponsibility of Broadcast Licensees”; 
he unsuccessful effort of the State 
Jepartment to continue its wartime 
rrangement with the press associa- 
ions for government use of their 
verseas services. 

In each instance, a cry was raised 
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against the “threat to freedom of the 
press.” Those who “viewed with 
alarm” took the position that what 
they feared was not the specific act, 
but the possibility that it was an open- 
ing wedge for future capricious, dic- 
tatorial exercise of censorial power. 

The government responses varied. 
Thus FCC’s defense of the “Blue 
Book” was that the Communications 
Act of 1934 gave it a clear mandate 
to see that the radio industry oper- 
ated in the public interest, and that 
nothing in its rules book constituted 
censorship. The State Department’s 
position was that the national interest 
abroad demanded government partici- 
pation in the information process to 
assure a balanced presentation of gov- 
ernment facts and policies. 

In the other cases the government’s 
position was fundamentally the same: 
since such media are businesses they 
are subject to the same federal labor 
and antitrust laws as are others. 

The courts, where they were called 


For the “Little Fellow” 


Concern over certain tendencies 
in American journalism was ex- 
pressed in a report, “Economic Con- 
centration and World War II,” is- 
sued in June by the Senate Small 
Business Committee of which Sena- 
tor Murray of Montana is also chair- 
man. 

The committee is developing some 
of the conclusions of that report by 
an investigation of the economic 
problems of the press. It recently 
sent a letter to 10,600 publishers of 
dailies and weeklies, seeking data on 
seven factors from which might 
arise “obstacles to free competition”: 

1. Rising costs of entering or suc- 
cessfully operating small publishing 
enterprises. | 

2. Shrinkage of the open news- 
print market. | 

3. Advertising available to small 
papers. 

4. Tax difficulties. 

5. Postal mailing rates. \ 

6. Acquisition by small papers of 
radio and facsimile newspaper broad- 
casting facilities. : 

7, Competition for small inde-. 
pendents from chains and absentee 
ownerships. 


upon, have held that the action of 
these agencies in carrying out federal 
laws was completely defensible. Still 
there is need for constant redefinition 
of the safe and necessary areas of 
government action with respect to the 
communication industries. 

What is the purpose of freedom of 
speech and press? It is to allow 
everyone to express himself. But be- 
yond that, these freedoms permit self- 
governing people to state preferences 
and make decisions about the courses 
of their lives. To govern themselves 
well, people must have the truth. 

Our confidence in the capacity of 
people to know the truth, and our dis- 
trust of the ability of any single source 
to provide it are basic to our be- 
lief in freedom of speech and press as 
the foundation stone of democracy. 


Forum and Market Place 


Our dilemma arises from the two 
functions embodied in the American 
communication industries. One is 
commercial, the “market place” in 
which wares—papers, films, radio pro- 
grams, or advertised products —are 
hawked. The other is educational— 
the forum in which information and 
opinion are presented. Two kinds of 
policies are thus involyed—economic 
and content. There is some overlap, 
as when, in order to increase income 
through bigger circulation, a paper 
sensationalizes its columns.  - 

It is my conviction that the re- 
sponsibility of Congress toward the 
media as forum differs from that 
toward the media as market place. 
With respect to the content of the 
channels of information and opinion, 
the basic policy is laid down in the 
First Amendment. With respect to 
their economic structure, the basic 
policy is embodied in the First Free- 
dom. The first is a negative restraint, 
the second a positive imperative. 

Regarding content, the First 
Amendment has, by and large, proved 
an adequate safeguard. Here I be- 
lieve that the only appropriate area 
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; BIG TOWN COPY DESK 
One of five news desks composed of special editor and his 
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Lee for Farm Security Administration 


SMALL TOWN EDITOR 


He knows personally the name and interests of every person in his community 


competition. with separate features, . 


II. THE RIGHT TO READ. 


Freedom to Read: NEWSPAPERS 


That now is no time to take freedom of the press for granted is stressed 


by a newspaperman with twenty-five years experience in two hemispheres. 


IF ALL THAT THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
know is what they read in the papers, 
heaven help them! The nimblest 
tongue in the USA was tucked in 
the late Will Rogers’ cheek when he 
used to make that boast for himself. 

Shortcomings, both mechanical and 
human, both deliberate and as un- 
avoidable as time and space, make the 
columns of the daily press only the 
beginning of knowledge—much less 
of wisdom like Will’s. With few ex- 
ceptions, newspaper practice and pol- 
icy have become so routine and so 
standardized that many readers tend 
to swallow headlines and predigested 
opinions delivered to them each day 
almost as unquestioningly as they do 
their morning toast and coffee. 

Last year, 1,749 morning and eve- 
ning English language daily news- 
papers were published in this country, 
with a total circulation of 48,384,188. 
Does that mean that those millions 
had 1,749 independent organs of in- 
formation? Don’t be foolish. 

At the risk of becoming common 
scolds, those of the working press who 
have been looking askance at our 
handiwork for years—and often biting 
the hand that feeds us—cannot too 
often drive home the fact that this is 
No time in the world’s history to take 
our much vaunted freedom of the 
press for granted. 


Monopoly and Other Constraints 


One or more daily papers under 
the same management exercise mon- 


opoly of the local press in more than. 


1,200 American cities—and that means 
in 90 percent of the communities 
where newspapers are published. 
Sometimes two or more singly owned 
papers go through the motions of 


staffs, and even nominally separate 
political affiliations for morning and 
afternoon editions; but in critical situ- 
ations, like 
tion, this independence often. enough 
reveals itself as an obvious fiction. 


In a good many cases the same 


management controls the only local 
radio station. About one third of the 
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KENNETH STEWART 


—By an associate Sunday editor of 
PM, New York; author of “News Is 
What We Make It: A Running Story 
of the Working Press” (1943). 

His early adventures in journalism 
(which he was to teach later at Stan- 
ford, Columbia, and New York uni- 
versities) included a transcontinental 
trip by car from California—selling its 
moveable parts for meals en route— 
and a trans-Atlantic trip which landed 
him with pockets empty but resource- 
fulness plus. 

Born in Leadville, Colorado, and 
educated west and east, Mr. Stewart 
was national news editor of the 
Literary Digest (1934-36) and Nie- 
man fellow at Harvard (1941-42). 

A member of the American News- 
paper Guild, the National and Over- 
seas press clubs, he is known for his 
arresting articles on newspapers and \ 
newspapermen. His own work has 
ranged from the Fresno Bee, El Paso 
Times, and Atlanta Journal to The 
Times and Herald Tribune in New 
York, and the Paris Herald. 


900 existing radio stations in the 
United States are owned wholly or in 
part by newspapers. Nowadays appli- 
cations to the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission are coming in con- 
stantly from newspapers that seek 
licenses to operate the new frequency 
modulation stations. 

Monopoly is an ugly word to apply 
to newspapers, but John Cowles, for 
one, who with his brother Gardner 
publishes Look and controls all the 
Papers in Des Moines and Minne- 
apolis, makes a case for its exercise. 
“Those papers~that are competitively 
the strongest not only have the finan- 
cial means to give their readers a 
superior product,” he says, “but—other 
things being equal—naturally have 
greater editorial independence and are 
less susceptible to pressure or venal- 
ity.” That Publisher Cowles provides 
more enlightened coverage in the~ 
Middle West than does Publisher 
Frank E. Gannett in New York 
State, tempers but does not remove 
the menace implicit in the spread of 
the monopoly newspaper. 

It must be recognized that mon- 


opoly, bad as it may be, is not th 
only nor always the most considerable 
constraint on a free press. Boston ha: 
more variously owned papers thar 
any other big city except New York; 
yet birth control, books and -plays 
public education and child labor are 
all matters on which, according te 
their lights, they have trod lightly or 
consistently suppressed news. For 
Boston newspaper-making is affected 
by pressures other than those of ad- 
vertising and business interests. Wide- 
spread adherence among readers to 
Roman Catholic policy along the 
borderland of religious and secular 
concern is a force to be reckoned with. 
Even the Christian Science Monitor, 
more national than local and a highly 
reputable organ professionally, has its 
dogmatic blind spots. 


Chains—and Opinion 


Even where the front-office, or, the 
Church, or traditional mores (as in 
the South) do not have an easily dis- 
cernible repressive effect on what news 
is or is not published, American news- 
Paper opinion speaks with a startling 
degree of unanimity. 

The growth of chains and absentee 
ownership contributes to this single- 
mindedness. Men who live elsewhere 
own papers in 250 American com- 
munities. Fifty-two chains operate 
newspapers in separate cities under 
central management, with varying de- 
grees of local autonomy. Six of these 


chains account for one fourth of the 


total newspaper circulation. 


The largest are owned by William 


Randolph Hearst, Scripps - Howard, 
and Frank E. Gannett. Numerically, 
Gannett’s twenty-one 


t 


newspapers 


(with their seven allied radio stations) 


top Howard’s nineteen and Hearst’s 


eighteen; but the Gannett chain ranks. 


third because its combined circulation 
of 500,000, mostly in upstate New 


York, is smaller and over a more lim- 


ited area. The Hearst and Howard 
Papers, scattered from coast to coast, 
compete with others in most places. 


nunities, including Rochester (third 
argest city of the most populous and 
wealthy state in the nation), have no 
ther local papers to read. 

Crowding these chains for leader- 
hip because of the importance of the 
cities in which they are brought out, 
some the newspapers of John S. 
Knight in Akron (a monopoly), 
Miami, Detroit, and Chicago. With 
these come, also, the Chicago Tribune, 
the Washington Times-Herald and 
the New York Daily News, operated 
by Colonel Robert R. McCormick and 
his cousin, Mrs. Eleanor Patterson. 
The second group does not constitute 
a chain in the strict sense of the word, 
but its tremendous combined circu- 
lation of millions in key cities, and 
its practices and editorial policies, have 
challenged the Hearst chain as about 
the most powerful single force at the 
extreme right in American journalism. 

Not, of course, part of the daily 
press but a factor in any consideration 
of the sources of the nation’s news are 
the publications of Henry R. Luce: 
Time and Life, with their combined 
weekly circulation averaging well over 
5,000,000. 

Altogether, more Americans than 
it is comfortable to contemplate de- 
pend on kindred slants and sources 
of information. 


Sources and Outlets 


Except for the few metropolitan 
newspapers which have their own 
Washington bureaus and their own 
foreign correspondents, most Amer- 
ican newspapers look for outside news 
to central agencies which set their 
sights on evenhandedness but can 
scarcely ignore the predilections and 
sensibilities of even their least knowl- 
edgeable clients. 


a in 114 towns the only radio station was 
associated with the only newspaper 
ownership (1941) 


Maes, 


Daily Papers compared to Population 
Drawings by The Chartmakers 


As a nonprofit cooperative, the 
Associated Press serves 1,300 owner- 
newspapers. The United Press, which 
states that its first concern is to sell 
news, has 1,568 press and radio cus- 
tomers. The International News Serv- 
ice, now trying to divorce itself in the 
public mind ‘from Hearst ownership, 
has 650. These figures overlap—as 
some papers draw on two or three 
competing services in their selections. 

For features and columns, news- 
papers all over the country rely on the 
output of scores of syndicates but, here 
too, there is great concentration on a 
few favorites — such as, among col- 
umnists, Walter Lippmann, Drew 
Pearson, Westbrook Pegler, Walter 
Winchell. . Newspapers frequently 
point out that in handling these “by- 
lines” they carry opinions at variance 
with their own. Many give their read- 
ers a wide choice by printing several 
columns of widely differing character- 
istics and points of view. The New 
York Post tops them all with thirty- 
eight. 

For the most part such eclecticism 
is more advertised than actual. My 
home town paper, like scores of others 
I know, barely covers the local field, 
handles national and _ international 
news only sketchily, prints innocuous 
or imported editorials, and asks me to 
get my understanding of world affairs 
from Paul Mallon and Westbrook 
Pegler! 

Many of the smaller papers through- 
out the country regularly express 
themselves on national and world af- 
fairs through “canned editorials,” like 
those distributed by the Western 
Newspaper Union. These duplicated 


opinions have no roots in the local 
community; they arrive by mail and 
wire, and are not signed. Often they 
are innocent enough; more often they 
straddle issues; but the practice pro- 
vides an excellent cover for such 
special interests as the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers to add their 
releases to the copy hook. 

As the last four presidential elec- 
tions showed, banked up editorial 
opinion is as much a matter of com- 
mon, if mistaken, viewpoints among 
the great majority of newspaper pub- 
lishers as it is a matter of concentrated 
ownership. Meanwhile you can see, 
as I have, the same editorials, the 
same cartoons, the same syndicated 
columns, the same news in the same 
words, in. newspapers in Oregon, 
Oklahoma, and Vermont. 

All this is not meant as another one 
of those sweeping indictments of the 
press as venal. I have worked with 
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KENT COOPER 


Executive director, Associated Press, 
which serves 1,300 owner-newspapers 


too many reporters and editors, met 
and talked with too many publishers, 
to lump them all as villains and oafs. 
I know too well the great amount of 
honest effort that goes into the daily 
job of trying to get out the news. 


Publishers, Reporters, Readers 


More and more American’ publish- 
ers have been insisting that their 
papers must be institutions as well as 
properties with ledgers at their elbows 
—and some of them act as if they 
mean it. No cloak-and-dagger con- 
spiracy, as I see it, exists to poison the 
public mind. Yet they get together 
behind closed doors in sessions at the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation to coalesce on policies, much 
as manufacturers get together to fix 
Prices; sessions which dramatize how, 
at the local level, the public’s right to 
know hangs in the balance with the 
_ right of business ventures to print and 
profit. , 

When these things are pointed out, 

critics are told that we are undermin- 
ing public confidence in a press that, 
whatever its faults, is the best in the 
world. To appraise the American free 
press does not mean a preference for a 
controlled press, as in Russia or China. 
It does mean that the functioning 
of the free’ press requires constant 
awareness, eternal vigilance, if the 
public is to\weigh wisely what it 
reads. ~~ 

A few years ago a Fortune poll re- 
vealed that 60 percent of the American 
people rely entirely on newspapers for 
their information; 25 percent (in the 


lower brackets), on the radio. Only 
17 percent expressed confidence in the 
newspapers’ freedom from prejudice. 

Every day we hear words and 
phrases and shibboleths picked up 
from the papers and passed on in 
conversation. Yet 39 percent of the 
newspaper readers questioned in the 
Fortune poll said they believed that 
publishers soft-pedal, suppress, and in 
some way manipulate the news of in- 
terest to friends of the publisher; 40 
percent thought that the newspapers 
geared the riews so that it would not 
offend advertisers. 

We are told repeatedly that with 
every right goes a responsibility. If 
the publisher has a right to sell the 
news, he has a responsibility to con- 
sider its effect. If the reporter has a 
right to live by collecting news, he has 
a responsibility to interpret it thought- 
fully and carefullly. 

And if the reader has a right to get 
the news he has a responsibility to 
understand it. He must want to know. 
He must ask continually: 


—Who says so? 

—How does he know? What are 
his sources? 

—What are his personal involve- 
ments? 

—What has he got to sell—what ax 
to grind? 

—What is his record for honesty, 
for fairness, for integrity, for industry, 
for reliability? 


The reader has a right—an obliga- 
tion to himself—to ask again and 
again, for many of the traps are subtle. 
There is no word too trivial in the 
public prints, no opinion too innocent, 
no cartoon too simple to be exempt 
from this kind of reader analysis in 
his own interest. 


Loaded Words 


The other day, in writing a story 
for my paper, I happened to refer to 
“Roosevelt’s purge of 1938.” An edi- 
tor called me to task for using a 
loaded word. “Purge” connotes tyr- 
anny and violence. When FDR toured 
the country in 1938 and urged the 
voters to’ reject candidates who were 


blocking the New Deal program, he 


was riding for a fall—but he was act- 
ing democratically in taking his case~ 
to the people. It was no purge; proof 
of that is the fact that most of the 
candidates he opposed were re-elected. 
No reader should let words like 
“purge,” written by me or by anyone 
else, pass unchallenged. 


. Press ‘Associated 
HUGH BAILLIE 


President, United Press. This agency 
has 1,568 press and radio customers 


A few years ago a Harvard psy- 
chologist made a study of such emo- 
tional stereotypes in the Chicago 
Tribune. Trying them out on a cross- 
section of readers he found unfavor- 
able reactions on the following words 
used without their context: 


—czarism, dictatorship, monopolistic 
practices, domination, repressive 


measures, regimentation, agitator, as-_ 


sault on business, espionage, court 
packing, communist, inquisitor, radi- 
cal, CIO partisan, brain trust, alien, 
spending program, political regula- 
tion, collectivist economy, economic 
innovations. 


These were terms employed by the 


Tribune in referring to New Deal 
policies and practices and to organized 
labor, especially the industrial union- 
ism of the CIO. 

Similarly, the psychologist got a 
favorable reaction from his cross-sec- 
tion of readers to the following words, 
equally without context: 


—cooperation, freedom, reemploy- 


ment, recovery, right to work, indus- 


try, business, private initiative, loyal 


workers, business community, free 
competition, constitutional principles, 


S 


private enterprise, business man, in-— 


vestment capital, Constitution de- 
fender, conservative, taxpayer, capital- 
ism, resolute democrat. 


These were terms employed by the 
Tribune when it referred to Repub- 
lican policies and practices. The 
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Tribune knows what it is doing 
,When it uses such words, but an 


: 
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motional response can be achieved 
y thoughtlessness as well as by 
lesign. 

My own paper, which is committed 
gainst playing up to the current war 
ysteria, printed a full page picture of 
he burial at Arlington Cemetery of 
he five American aviators shot down 
n Yugoslavia. It was not a particu- 
arly dramatic or newsworthy picture. 
fou do not have to condone the shoot- 
mg to recognize the harm that this 
ind of over emphasis can do. 

Some weeks ago, Time printed a 
lat statement of gains and losses in 
he Truman cabinet over the Roose- 
elt cabinet. Gains for whom? Losses 
or whom? By what standards or 
ardstick? Time did not say. 


Readers Cannot Be Too Alert 


You can pick up almost any news- 
yaper today and see a cartoon attribut- 
ng the high cost of living to strikes 
nd wage demands. But how often 
lo you come upon a cartoon attribut- 
ng such demands to increased costs 
wf living for wage earners’ house- 
1olds? Who says which is cause and 
which is effect—and why? 

Whatever defenses those who own 
he newspapers, and those who write 
or them, may make for themselves, 
he reader cannot be too alert. He 
nust be forever on the lookout for 
logans, platitudes, catchwords — 
vhether they get into print by design 
yr by accident. In the press, it is al- 
ways “the labor problem” or “the 
Negro problem.” Why not “the in- 
lustry problem” or “the white prob- 
em”? 

Or take a caption on the sports 
yages of the New York Herald Tri- 
une, recently, under the picture of a 
‘rench player sitting on the court 
waiting the referee’s decision on a 
ennis play. The caption read: SIT- 
OWN STRIKE—using a label at 
ne stroke that was antilabor and 
ntiforeign. It is hardly likely that 
he caption writer set out to appeal 
o prejudice, but there it was, in all 
ts chauvinism. 

The little things are what count. 
[he general run of newspapers are 
led with small deceits, some insig- 
ificant in themselves. but important 
n the aggregate. Most of them arise 
rom. the fact that news is for sale; 
hat it must, above all, look fresh and 


nviting. That is why your afternoon | 


aper will say “Washington rocked 
ay with repercussions of the speech 
f Henry Wallace,” instead of telling 


s 
* 


you the important thing: what Wal- 
lace said. The afternoon paper must 
seem to have something to offer that 
the morning paper has not carried. 
(Perhaps the Wallace affair does not 
make the best illustration, because for 
a long time now most newspapers 
have found what is said and done 
against Wallace worthy of bigger and 
better headlines than what is said 


and done by Wallace.) 


The Times—and Time 


“Whether the press survives as a 
vital instrument of democracy will 
depend upon the wisdom and 
temper of its owners,” wrote Robert 
Lasch in a prize-winning essay on 
freedom of the press in The Adantic 
Monthly a year or so ago. “The 
press,” he added, “will become free 
when its owners permit it to become 


free.” 


This argument about the free pres 
has been going on for years. It took 
an interesting turn last year when 
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“THE EDITORIAL PAGE” 
By Waldo Cook 


The dean of New England editors cone 


siders the changes the years have brought 
to a sanctum like his at The Springfield 


Republican. 


Photo from FM Business 
Facsimile edition of the Chicago Daily Tribune as it emerges inch by inch from 
the recorder. Radio and facsimile combination sets for homes are now being made 


Eric Hodgins of Time and Lester 
Markel, Sunday editor of The New 
York Times, exchanged compliments 
in their contributions to the book, 
“While You Were Gone.” The form- 
er declared that the modern news- 
papers are twenty years out of date 
because they still serve the fetish of 
speed “and in striving for speed 
where speed no longer counts they 
are foregoing many of the virtues of 
insight, penetration, scope, under- 
standing, perspective, and reflection.” 

Mr. Markel asked why—if the 
newspaper had so little value in Mr. 
Hodgins’ eyes—does Time buy from 
its news dealer every day 135 copies 
of The New York Times. 

Mr. Hodgins did not know, but he 
took the opportunity to retort that 


Time “doesn’t put the story of the. 


little girl who has lost her bunny on 
Page 1, where every newspaperman 
over fifty knows it belongs, alongside 
of MacArthur’s latest orders to the 
Mikado, and the bit about the new- 
est two-headed calf to be born in 
Winsted, Conn.” 

But, along about then, Life—under 
the same Luce imprint—brought out 
a full-page photograph of a two-head- 


ed baby! This, in the same issue that . 


carried an editorial remarking: “The 
(Continued on page 513) 


FOR UNDERSTANDING BETWEEN NATIONS 


In response to postwar Europe’s hunger for new books, 116 ma 
States International Book Association. USIBA’s first show in 
can books has been followed by exhibits in other large cities 
linger over less serious volumes as well as the new scientific, 
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Freedom to Read: BOOKS 


An editor-for-editors feels the pulse of new, vaster audiences— 


and gauges this challenge to writers, scholars, and publishers. 


“FREEDOM OF THE Press” for books 
can be lost if writers cannot find ac- 
ceptance for manuscripts that deserve 
production; if books, once published, 
do not, for any reason, get adequate 
trade distribution; if books, once dis- 
tributed, are prevented, for avoidable 
reasons, from reaching their public. 

In the United States, at present, in 
most respects the book is the least 
hampered of the accepted methods of 
communication. But the importance 
of such freedom has become so in- 
creasingly urgent that all matters 
which affect it should be reexamined, 
and many handicaps, intentional or 
inadvertent, understood and elimin- 
ated. 

Several factors can prevent the out- 
put of book publishers from being 
sufficient in scope or character. There 
may be inadequate variety and in- 
dependence in publishing offices; 
there may be prejudice in those offices, 
either as to opinions expressed or 
methods of presentation; there may be 
actual shortages in paper and press- 
time for the production of all the 
books undertaken. 

Of direct censorship, meaning by 
‘that the halting of books before pub- 
lication, there is little. If a Boston 
publisher should decide against a book 
for the sole reason that he feels it 
could not be distributed under prob- 
able Massachusetts court decisions, 
this would have the character of di- 
rect censorship. But if the book is one 
published elsewhere, the present 
Massachusetts situation affects free- 
dom of distribution rather than free- 
dom of production. There has been 
‘no significant case to my knowledge 
of book suppression before publishing 
‘since Judge Woolsey’s historic deci- 
‘sion in the “Ulysses” case in 1933. The 
Customs House no longer has a long 
blacklist, and the Post Office has ap- 
plied most of its recent mistaken de- 
cisions to magazines. | 
_ The curtailment of book distribution 
under state or post office law or by 
local ordinance to a great extent 
lapsed after the “Ulysses” decision, 
but has been revived in the case of 
some volumes of recent fiction. The 
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FREDERIC G.. MELCHER 


—By the publisher and editor of 
Publishers’ Weekly, leading journal 
of the book trade. Last year his fellow 
publishers celebrated his half century 
of activity at a dinner in New York. 

In June 1945, Mr. Melcher went to 
England as guest of the National 
Book League to study postwar prob- 
lems, including international distribu- 
tion. He has lectured and written 
widely on book trade matters; is iden- 
tified with the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council, American Booksellers 
Association, P.E.N., Authors’ League, 
Society of Bookmen (London). 

In the field of children’s books, he 
established the Newbery and _ the 
Caldecott medals, awarded annually 
for the most distinguished contribu- 
tions of the year. 


Massachusetts law on obscenity has 
been revised recently, but that state 
is still the only one which finds it 
necessary to initiate recurrent prose- 
cutions to protect its readers. The 
Hearst chain of newspapers has been 
making front page scareheads out of 
a current campaign against fiction. 
While I am willing to go to the mat 
in protest against the kind of sup- 
pression we have had, I am no ad- 
mirer of “Hecate County”; but if we 
have to go to the rescue of such a 
book as “Strange Fruit,” I am willing 
to go as far as anybody. 

The public should always level 
whatever criticism it wishes, against 
what. it does not like in books, but 
these old methods of prosecution by 
group or press initiative have not 
proved well aimed or helpful. 

Far more crucial today than any 
failure to achieve publication because 
of claimed obscenity would be failure 
to achieve it because of political or 
economic opinions expressed. To the 
credit of American book publishing, 
and that of the governing powers, 
which must be sorely tempted at 
times, little of such pressure from 
above has been asserted. | 


The questions may be raised, there- 


fore, whether freedom of expression 
in books is handicapped today by too 
few publishers; by the concentration 
of control'in too few hands; or by the 


existence of prejudice among pub- 
lishers. To these questions, the an- 
swer must be “No.” 

A generation ago American pub- 
lishing did seem to lack extent and 
variety. Manuscripts of new tempo 
and fresh opinion often went begging. 
But now we hear little of the writer 
who can get no one to listen. With 
the publication of Veblen, for in- 
stance, B. W. Huebsch was one im- 
print that was open to new trends of 
thought in the 1910's. Mitchell Ken- 
nerley was another, with Millay and 
Lindsay. Knopf, Boni & Liveright, 
Harcourt, John Day, Viking, and Si- 
mon & Schuster accelerated the trend 
and the old houses—Harper, Hough- 
ton, Putnam, Macmillan, Scribner, 
for example—were by no means 
behind. The number of publishers in 
1920 who published five books or over 
was 98; by 1945 it was 231. Compe- 
tition for new writers and for bold 
writing is keen, and it shows no 
sign of lessening. 


Effect of Mass Marketing 


The new element that raises the 
question of a too concentrated control 
which might curtail freedom in book 
publishing is the rapid extension of 
mass marketing. In the last few years, 
commentators have been fascinated by 
the phenomenon of the mass market 
for books and what it means for pub- 
lishing in general. Such marketing, 
as in other commodities, means mass 
production; and mass production 
means concentrated organization. Has 


this development meant restriction of | 


the opportunities open to writers? Has 
it put publishing decisions in dan- 
gerously few hands? The answer, 
again, seems to be “No.” 


Doubleday is the largest enterprise of 
this sort in our time. On the founda- 
tion his father laid, Nelson Doubleday 
has built it up with new book publish- 
ing on a large scale, with four book 
clubs and reprint lines down to 49 cents, 


to say nothing of a large chain of book- 


shops. 


Grosset & Dunlap, the long established 
reprint house, is now controlled by five 
of the large general publishers. 
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Simon & Schuster has affiliate rela- 
tions, through a Marshall Field holding 


corporation, with Pocket Books, largest 
of the 25-cent book lines, and with Sears 
Roebuck’s book club. 


World Book Company is rapidly ex- 
panding in Cleveland with reprints, 
classics, and. Bibles. 


Random House has in twenty years 
solidly established the Modern Library, 
along with its general publishing. 


These houses, by controlling the 
most important markets for reprints, 
could put other publishers at a dis- 
advantage but, so far, the demand for 
reprint titles, whether of scholarship, 
information, or popular fiction, has as- 
sured competition. General publishers 
assert that it is the by-product income 
which keeps the publishing business 
profitable, and there has been open 
competition in all the auxiliary fields: 
the book clubs, pocket editions, omni- 
bus books, and digest editions. Com- 
petition, plus sales for book material 
in generaly"has meant a steadily ex- 
-panding market. A stationary or con- 
tracting market could be harder on 
the smaller, less organized publishers. 


The. Paper Shortage 
One factor which: has kept many 
books fromprint in the past few 
_ years (though the curtailment has not 
been against any particular type of 
opinion or brand of literature) has 
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been the shortage of paper and press- 
time. This problem has increased 
since the end of the war. Larger print- 
ings to meet rising sales resulted in 
fewer new titles. It would be pleasant 
to believe that such curtailment meant 
elimination of poorer titles only. It 
is probable, however, that titles with 
the greatest marketing possibilities 
are assigned paper and _press-time. 
Many writers have heard with skep- 
ticism the explanation made by pub- 
lishers that “we would be glad to put 
your book on our list except for the 
shortage of paper.” Although any ex- 
cuse may be offered to avoid the flat 
statement that a book cannot be made 
a success, the shortage is real, and 
increased supplies are not in sight. 
Even though production plants are 
all working overtime, book publishers 
today can only~ with difficulty find 
place in their lists for all the manu- 
scripts of fair or better possibility of- 
fered to them. The number of 
new titles issued in the United States 
in 1940 was 9,015; in 1945 it was 5,807; 
so far in 1946 there is about a 10 per- 
cent increase over last year. This 


seems small—less in fact than the~ 


British output in spite of their severe 
paper shortage—and is not enough to 
represent all that this country should 
have to say to the world in book 
form. It is said that we could produce 
about 2,000 new titles on the printing 


capacity used by one club. 


tory reading in fields of opinion which | 
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MASS PRODUCTION. Paper- bound books rolling off huge rotary presses at the W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago 


There is one recent development 
which has increased the chance of 
books getting published: the healthy 
rise in sales possibilities of nonfiction 
and the appearance of reprint income. 
This has given manuscripts of opinion 
and current events, as well as of bi- 
ography and history, a better change 
of publication than twenty-five years 
ago. Fiction still provides the ma- 
jority of sales reaching half a million 
or more, but publishers, nonetheless, 
can see more and more subsidiary 
rights coming in from nonfiction. 
This must increase their interest in 
such contracts. 


Young Hands in Control 


It is often asked whether publishers 
determine their choice of manuscripts 
on political, economic, or international 
issues by their own. predilections, 
opinions, and vested interests. . 

A study of book lists leaves no 
ground for the charge that books are 
regimented to support the status quo. 

Personal conviction of a publisher 
seldom prevents the acceptance of a~ 
book, but personal enthusiasm can be 
invaluable in extending the market - 
for a book. Publishers have found 
that people do not read to find sup- 
port for opinions already held. Even 
the less adventurous will do explora 


they never expect to make their own. 
When publishers are accused of the 
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onservatism natural to an old indus- 
ry, it must be remembered that in 
he last quarter century book publish- 
ng has completely changed hands, 
‘he old houses, with one or two ex- 
eptions, have passed under the direc- 
ion of a new generation—for ex- 
mple: Scribner; Macmillan; Little, 
own; Lippincott; Dutton; Crowell, 
Yew houses with young men at the 
elm have steadily made publishing 
istory — Viking, Morrow, Norton, 
imon & Schuster, Rinehart, Reynal & 
litchcock, Farrar & Straus, Sloane 
.ssociates, and Boni & Gaer. The de- 
ision making of present-day book 
ublishing is not in the hands of hesi- 
int old men or timid investors. 

Whether or not it is an advantage, 
merican book publishing, although 
icreasingly international in its in- 
rests, is national in its controls. The 
merican Macmillan is quite inde. 
endent in its decisions of the parent 


concern in London; the New York 
branch of Oxford University Press is 
adding to its transatlantic responsi- 
bilities. Longmans, Green has been 
doing the same under three genera- 
tions of the Mills family. - 

If circumstances and shortcomings 
of editorial decision cai. curtail free- 
dom of expression im the book field, 
so also can books become ineffective 
instruments of free discussion if there 
is failure to get adequate distribution, 
or hesitancy in putting into them the 
driving force of good promotion. A 
speech that is not heard has had little 
importance; a good book unavailable 
in shops and stands might as well not 
have fought its way to print. 

Books have a basic advantage in 
that they do not of necessity have to 
have a large, assured audience to jus- 
tify publication. The motion picture 
or the radio program, facing the ne- 
cessity of suiting mass taste or drop- 


ping out, has to pass up subject matter 
that does not have wide appeal. Books 
can reach an important body of opin- 
ion-making readers with a printing of 
five or ten thousand. 


Opinion-Forming Books 


Thus, the book has never been 
equaled in providing reasonably inex- 
pensive availability to ideas. It does 
not function well in printings that 
stop in the hundreds; but it can, in 
the thousands, supply what is wanted, 
when it is wanted, and where it is 
wanted. This is a kind of freedom 
of the press which is invaluable. 

Although printings in the lower 
thousands are an important part of 
the function of book publishing, the 
ambition to reach a wider sector -of 
cur vast literate public is constantly 
before publishers. In the past two 
decades, the ambition to expand sales 
has met amazing success. This means 
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MASS DISTRIBUTION. A Baltimore drugstore’s window display and its book section typify the new markets for books 
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that books not only convey ideas to 
a circle of opinion makers, to con- 
firmed readers, but now take these 
ideas firsthand to a wide general 
public with an efficiency never before 
attained. This distribution has not 
only been largely free from a govern- 
mental restriction, but has had im- 
mense aid from government activities 
in wartime and now in the postwar 
period. (Such hindrance as Massa- 
chusetts put upon “Strange Fruit” is 
fortunately not common.) 

Today, wide circulation is not lim- 
ited to fiction alone—true of most 
best sellers before the 1920’s—but in- 
cludes opinion-forming books which, 
without freedom of the press, might 
well have been suppressed, Books like 
Davies’ “Mission to Moscow” or 
Grew’s “Ten Years in Japan” are ob- 
vious examples. Given a controlled 
press, they might have come to dis- 
aster. Books which have embarrassed 
the government in its foreign or do- 
mestic policies have poured from the 
presses, along with books which sup- 
ported them. 

In achieving wider distribution of 
uncensored opinion, the trade has 
adapted its output to distribution ma- 
chinery best suiting the purpose. For 
the cloth-bound books, jackets which 
are self-explanatory to the passerby 
make timely appeal on counters where 
informed salesmanship is not avail- 
able. Even the chain store and the 
railway newsstand find speedy sales 
for current titles. 


Paper Bound Books 


To make this same material salable 
in still more outlets, selected titles 
were tried in a magazine-size, paper- 
covered form at a dollar or less. Thus, 
documents of immense importance, 
such as Wendell Willkie’s “One 
World” or the scientists’ “One World 
or None,” made their impact on mil- 
lions of people. There is no better 
illustration of the new freedom of 
circulation of books of ideas than 
these two history-making volumes. 

Successful experiments in distribu- 
tion canbe important not only to 
the trade which devised them but to 
the nation itself, when used with pur- 

pose and vision. i 

_ The invention of the printing press 
made more ‘accessible to all people 
ideas which hitherto had been con- 
fined to the few. The press is now 


being used in line with this great tra- 


ditional purpose when it serves in- 


_ geniously, experimentally, forcefully 


to make ideas more freely and uni- 
versally available. 

Just before the war, the Penguins 
of England and Pocket Books, here, 
opened up vast new areas of readers 
by putting mass production economies 
at the service of the low-priced book 
market. At first, this new output was 
chiefly devoted to books of diversion. 

But its publishers have stepped 
promptly forward into the debatable 
fields of opinion-making books and 
current events. Penguin joined with 
the Infantry Journal in providing 
needed books for war-making and 
civilian morale. Since the war, Pen- 
guin, with new American directors 
and adequate paper supply, has be- 
gun an enlarged program including 
literature of such quality as G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, Steinbeck, and Maugham; 
and books discussing the issues of the 
day—for example, Bolté’s “The New 
Veteran,” and Hansen’s “America’s 
Role in the World Economy.” Pocket 
Books planned and printed for the 
millions “The Pocket History of the 
United States” and “The Atomic 
Age,” and backed with the full force 
of its organization such books as 
Walter Lippmann’s “U. S. Foreign 
Policy,” and Wendell Willkie’s “On 
World.” 

The publication of the Nevins and 
Commager “Pocket History of the 
United States” was especially note- 
worthy, for it has become the most 
widely read chronicle of our coun- 
try’s record in our day, and has gone 
into a dozen languages. Yet it is the 
kind of book that might, under some 
circumstances, have inspired a frown 
of objection from those who look with 
foreboding on liberalizing tendencies: 

Still another experiment in book 
distribution attained amazing totals, 
and did this with little criticism from 
Congress as to the contents of its list 
of over 1,000 titles. This was the great 
adventure ofthe Armed Services Edi- 
tions, those little paper-covered books 
which went to our men and women 
on every front, in every outpost, and 
in every hospital. Any curtailment of 
the selection committee’s judgment 
would have put the program in diffi- 
culties and created suspicion in the 
minds of those for whom the books 
were intended. Nothing of the kind 
happened. This was to the credit not 
only of the committee in charge, but 
of those who, sitting in the seats of 


authority, might have been prodded 


into creating trouble about this title 
or that. Many of these titles—Lilien- 


ing three: first, that all books in En 


thal’s “TVA,” for example—have bee 
added to the State Department 
books in foreign languages. 

To complete any discussion of th 
newer forces which can, if used, giv 
an extended freedom of circulation t 
our books, the work of the America 
Libraries of Information abroad mus 
be mentioned. Beginning with the 
attached to the Embassy in Londo 
four years ago, these professionall 
served outposts of book and pamphle 
information have gone round th 
world to those centers where reliabl 
information is being asked for.* 

Airplane routes may have brough 
America nearer to other countries, bu 
these countries will be no nearer to u 
in understanding unless reading ma 
terial is available. This program o 
overseas information libraries is nov 
being pursued vigorously by the De 
partment of State, and may form oni 
of the great gains of the war. 

Another governmental recognitiot 
of the importance of books, and on 
of immense practical effect in makin; 
large editions and cheap editions pos 
sible, has been the lowered postal rat 
on books, both at home and in many 
directions overseas. 


International Protection Needed 


As the worldwide flow of books in 
creases, the need for some form o 
international protection for the right 
in literary material also increases 
Such protection is at present inade 
quate. Sixty years ago, literature-pro 
ducing countries moved toward mu 
tually protective agreements by form 
: N 
ing the International Copyright Un 
ion, with headquarters at Berne 
Eventually 41 countries became signa 
tory to the Berne Convention, the ba 
sic principle of which is that any lit 
erary, musical, or artistic work whicl 
has been given copyright in its coun 
try of origin is, by nature of that fac 
and without further formalities, au 
tomatically copyrighted in all othe 
signatory countries. E 

The United States was not a si 
natory. Nor have Russia, China, am 
most Latin American countries joine 
then or since. The elimination of a’ 
formalities other than those of 
country of origin is necessary in 
der to make such an agreement wor! 
able, but the USA insisted on requi 


lish should be manufactured her 
second, that all material given 


*See “U.S. Libraries Overseas,” by Richard 
\ Heindel, May Survey Graphic. 


ight should be registered here; and, 
hird, should bear a printed notice of 
opyright. American printers have 
ontinued to insist on the first, and 
he music industries on the second 
nd third. Although we allowed con- 
litional protection to foreign works in 
ur codes of 1891 and 1909, little 
ogress has been made toward im- 
rroved methods of protection at home 
r abroad for our own output of 
opyrightable material. (Protection for 
sritish books has been extended dur- 
ng World War II until the signing 
f the peace.) 


Piracy and Copyright 


This situation has more than one 
lisadvantage. The obvious one is that 
he author and original publisher are 
ikely to lose control of the work and 
robably of its income—although loss 
f royalties is not always experienced, 
s publishers of most countries go be- 
ond the requirements of law in rec- 
gnition of authors’ rights. Again, a 
jirated edition is usually carelessly 
ranslated, to the misfortune of both 
uthor and reader. And third, in a 
ountry where publishers cannot keep 
ontrol through copyright, no ‘pub- 
isher at all will risk undertaking 
ranslation expense, and a worthwhile 
ook may not reach its natural read- 
ng public. 

It has been usually assumed that 
o free books from royalty of neces- 
ity lowers the price: therefore, that 
| nation which leaves foreign books 
ypen to piracy is favoring its own 
yublic. There is fallacy in that. The 
Jnited States acted on this assump- 
ion up to 1891 to the discouragement 
f its own authors. These faced com- 
etition with pirated foreign books. 
foday our public can buy more and 
etter books at popular price levels 
han ever in our history; yet by far 
he greater part of these low-priced 
ooks are copyrighted. A nation re- 
onstructing its economy, such as 
shina, would do better to pay low or 
oken royalties and put each copy- 
ight control in the hands of one of 
's publishers, than to have competi- 
ve pirated editions that duplicate the 
xpense of production. 

When the United States drafted its 
resent copyright laws, we were 
wrgely an importing nation in respect 
» literature. The printers’ fear .of 
inglish competition was natural. But 
xternational exchange of books has 
ow become an important aspect of 
Il book publishing, and domestic 
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printing requirements in a copyright 
law are shortsighted both for the in- 
dustry and the nation, 

Hitherto, lack of copyright protec- 
tion has seemed to some to mean 
freedom to take from a pool of 
unprotected material. Nonetheless, 
American publishers as a whole have 
been increasingly met¥sulous in rec- 
ognizing the rights of authors in other 
countries. 

American tariff on books in Eng- 
lish is 714 percent, in other languages, 
free. Any barriers are a hindrance to 
the freedom of reading, and _ espe- 
cially a disadvantage in this day of 
broadening world contacts. 

A new mechanical element in the 
situation is the fact that books can 
be photographed and printed in exact 
facsimile, without the cost of type- 
setting, so that substantial American 
books can be easily pirated, as in 
Shanghai, and put into local and in- 
ternational circulation. 

Today, the Pan American Union is 
at work on methods of improving 
copyright practice in this hemisphere. 
The free flow of books will be greatly 
aided, also, when the United States, 
Russia, China and all Latin Ameri- 
can states have adequate copyright 
agreements. 

With the vastly increased interna- 
tional traffic in literary rights and in 
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THE AUTHOR’S DREAM 
His books being carted home by the 
dozen—a caricature of 1840, A modest 
hope, compared with the million 
copies of a best seller in 1946 


books, it is inexcusable for the litera- 
ture-producing and _ literature-using 
countries not to work out complete 
international agreements. 

It has been said often and quite 
accurately, that American book pub- 
lishers were absorbed in developing 
book sales in the local market. The 
growing national population, the 
rapid increase in school population 
and in library circulation of every 
type, all provided new fields to con- 
quer. Our sale of books in manu- 
factured form to other countries was 
small, indeed, except for medical, 


‘ technical, and educational and refer- 


ence books. Except for Canada, whose 
proximity and similar way of life 
made for a natural growth of our 
book sales among its population, the 
free flow of our books around the 
world did not seem to interest us. 
Even export of books and book rights 
to continental Europe was small. 


Now an Export Nation | 


World War II changed this atti- 
tude. It started us off as a book ex- 
porting nation both because we had 
books people wanted and because we 
had paper to print them on. Ameri- 
can publishers became interested in 
every factor that adversely affected 
the shipment of books. Not all of the 
difficulties, or even most of them, 
could be eliminated during the war, 
but the new view of overseas traffic 
and cultural relations has helped in 
solving some; organization and de- 
termination should now cure others. 

There have been but few problems 
of overseas suppression. Rather those 
of inhibition. Foreign publishers do 
not buy rights to books for reprinting 
unless they are in harmony with their 
ideologies. Purchases of books for 
foreign libraries and our own pur- 
chases from abroad find but little 
hindrance, except for the functional 
problems of trading — money ex- 
change, shipping facilities, and sales 
contacts. The leading American pub- 
lishers have organized a nonprofit or- 
ganization, the United States Inter- 
national Book Association (USIBA), 
to safeguard and develop overseas 
trafic in books—if possible to keep 
open old channels and break new 
ones. USIBA has expert staffs and 
exhibit rooms in Paris and Stockholm, 
with others to come soon. Its home 
in New York is a hive of activity. 

At the same time, the long estab- 
lished organization for marketing 

_ (Continued on page 502) 


Freedom to Read: MAGAZINES 


The founder and editor of both the Pacific edition and the first 


Continental European edition of Yank—looks at our home reading. 


DurING THE WAR, IT LOOKED FOR A 
while as if this had become a nation 
of readers. The army, at its post ex- 
changes here and abroad, had to ra- 
tion such periodicals as were avail- 
able. In France, after D-Day, a two- 
months-old copy of Tzme could be ex- 
changed for a German Luger. In the 
Pacific, in the early distressing days 
of Guadalcanal, an estimated five 
hundred men read a prewar issue of 
The Reader’s Digest. Although comic 
books were preferred, a correspondent 
on an aircraft carrier reported that, 
during his month aboard, more than 
a hundred sailors read almost every 
word in an aging Aélantic Monthly. 

Civilians were reading more than 
before. Wives were waiting for their 
husbands; war-working civilians were 
frequently too weary for a night club 
—or the movies; and an entire popu- 
lation lacked gas for pleasure driving. 

As a result, despite paper shortages, 
rationing and much _ overburdened 


printing facilities, magazine circula- 


tions rose to unprecedented levels. 
_ For example, David Smart’s pocket- 
sized Coronet zoomed to a high of 
4,000,000. 


Up and Down the Liberty Pole 


Publishers were filled with happy 
anticipations—since anything printed 
on paper and fortunate enough to 
reach a newsstand was sold. When 
paper restrictions were relaxed, new 
magazines sprang up, one and two a 
week during the last few months of 
1945, With the turn of the year, more 
were to appear—over 200 in all in 
1946, most of them issued by groups 
new to the field. Pipe Lover was 
born, and there were Goofy Gags, 
and Galsyand Whisper which was 
concerned with salable aspects of sin 
that would not be banned in Boston. 

At the other pole, there were half 
a dozen néw and reasonably expen- 
~ sive magazines for men, from Salute 
to Swank to Street and Smith’s: re- 
vived Pic, aimed at the veteran’s mar- 
ket. The digests became so numerous 
that no one any longer kept a tabu- 
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MERLE MILLER 


—By the author of “We Dropped 
the A-Bomb”—an account, of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki; and of a war 
novel, “Island 49” (1945). Apart 
from pioneering in two hemispheres 
with Yank, he acted as a combat 
correspondent in both theaters, and 
before his discharge was executive 
editor of Yank’s fourteen editions. 

Since then he has served as execu- 
tive vice-president of Americans 
United for World Government; mem- 
ber of the national planning group 
of the American Veterans Committee; 
chairman of Veterans for Better Gov- 
ernment. : 

Iowa born at the close of World 
War I, Mr. Miller graduated from 
the state university, held a scholar- 
ship at the London School of Eco- 
nomics, and prior to World War II 
was Washington correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Record. Today he is an 
editor of a new national weekly, now 
in pre-publication stage. 


lation. Curtis Publishing Company, 
in addition to laying plans and hiring 
a staff for the 1948 publication of a 
picture magazine which the Luce 
publications have dubbed Life - like, 
launched Holiday, a swank magazine 
for tourists. In its train came Travel 
and Camera, Let’s Go and plain Go— 
all of which claimed the idea first. 
Everything looked ‘bright, and for 
a while publishers may have thought 
their main problem would be their 
income taxes. Then something hap- 
pened. When veterans took off their 
uniforms, they seemed to stop read- 
ing; they were no longer homesick 
or bored; their wives were no longer 
lonely; also, there was gas and people 
started driving again; nobody was 
any longer too tired to go to night 
clubs or movies. . 


Magazine circulations were at once 


affected. Dealers started sending back 


unopened packages. The newer, less 


stable, more sensational titles began 
dropping out of sight. 

Even the big, well-established pub- 
lications had higher turn backs. But 
with few exceptions, those at the top 
of the ABC circulation lists* have 


held well above prewar levels, in spite 
of this change of climate, paper short- 
ages, and price increases. It looks as 
if the general lay of the magazine 
business has not been greatly changed 
by the war. For that matter, maga- 
zine publishing has not really 
changed much in the last decade. 

Reader’s Digest, first of its kind in 
the field, was founded back in 1921 
on the novel idea that universal ap- 
peal was to be found by winnowing 
its contemporaries with a pastepot and 
a pair of shears. 

Time and Newsweek welled into 
the vacuum left by the Literary Digest 
—on the reasonably original assump- 
tion that all anybody wanted to know 
about the current news could be well 
summed up in relatively few pages of 
terse, inverted sentences. Life and 
Look made extremely profitable sen- 
sations by beckoning to the eye. 

Most other magazines now being 
published are either imitators of these 
formulae or incarnations of ideas 
more or less successful ever since pat- 
terns were set in earlier decades by 
McClure’s, Munsey’s, Curtis’ Saturday 
Evening Post, The Atlantic, and 
Harper’s. 

Women—Labor—Farmers 

Here and there, an observant ‘read- 
er can spot minor changes, but not 
many major ones. Take the women’s 
magazines. In a recent issue, Good 
Housekeeping published a remarkably 
frank and reasonably accurate account 
of hysterectomy. Even ten years ago, 
mention-of the word would have been 
shunned in such a respectable journal. 
Rarely enough to be noticeable, a 
woman's magazine even reports that. 
husbands and wives may find them- 
selves bored with each other, and, fic- 
tionally, reveals that divorce is neither 
shameful nor unnecessary. 


* Those above 3 million net ‘ 
Life, Ladies Home Journal, Saturda vening 
Post, Woman’s Home Companion, f g 
listed in the last published report (for the first 6 
months of 1946). These showed gains over 1941 
ranging from roughly 100,000, to 1,500,000. 
Trade sources affirm that 1947 figures will ex. 
ceed 1946 in spite of increased prices throug 
out this group, with readers meeting a larg 
share of over-all costs. 


aid circulation— 


Charles Phelps Cushing 


Street newsstand, familiar institution of America’s Great Paper Age. Here side by side are old names and new 


Basically, however, the feminine 
field is still largely preempted by pub- 
lications not altogether  distinguish- 
able in conception from Edward W. 
Bok’s Ladies’ Home Journal when he 
launched it in 1889—the core, an at- 
tractive advertising medium with not 
a little of its editorial content whet- 
ting the reader’s appetite for more. 

A recent issue of Street and Smith’s 
Mademoiselle contained 362 slick and 


beautiful pages, 283 of which were all 


advertising, with less than 80 pages 
of stories and articles. However, even 
some of those 80 pages informed 
Mademotselle’s youthful and appar- 
ently money-heavy readers about bar- 
gains at one shop or another. And 
the same is true today of Hearst’s 
Junior Bazaar, Walter Annenberg’s 
Seventeen. : 

- Over the years, the more adult 


magazines for wives and mothers 
have opened their pages to the treat- 


ment of social and economic prob- 


_ lems engaging women’s interest—such 


] 


, 
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as education, housing, health, and 
community welfare. Woman’s Home 


<e 
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Companion once aroused canned milk 
advertisers by speaking up for breast- 
feeding. The Ladies’ Home Journal 
took up sex education and the ven- 
ereal diseases long before the general 
magazines. 


A New Trend 


While the trend away from smaller 
and more widely diffuse magazines 
has extended into every category, it 
has been particularly noticeable in the 
women’s field. Today a half dozen 
have nine tenths of the circulation. 

Organized labor has its seasoned 
American Federationist (AFL), CIO 
News, and the new Labor and the 
Nation; but surprisingly enough its 
many ‘specialized journals are not re- 
inforced by a periodical with a na- 
tional circulation at all comparable in 
numbers with the organized labor 
movement. . 

The field of farm periodicals con- 
tinues large, profitable, and important. 
Kansas’ Senator Arthur Capper still 


controls his powerful farm magazines, 


and Joseph Pew of the Sun Oil Com- 


pany, a power in the Republican 
Party, still keeps a firm hand on the 
Farm Journal. These are giants in the 
- field, both politically conservative. By 
comparison Wallace’s Farmer, and 
Marshall Field’s Southern Farmer 
(edited by Aubrey Williams, former 
chief of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration) are directed largely to 
regional audiences. For the most part, 
the progressive American farmer, if 
such there be (and as an Iowan, I 
suspect there is) finds it difficult to 
get a farm magazine that meets both 
his vocational and political needs. : 


The Giants 


The mass appeal general magazines 
continue to expand in size, adver- 
tising content, and circulation, and 
their control is narrowed into fewer 
and fewer hands. The Big Five of 
magazine publishing dominate the en- 
tire industry. They are: 

Crowell-Collier, with Collier's, 


American, and Woman's Home Com- _ 


panion; . 
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DOUBLE-QUICK TIME OVERSEAS, This photograph of Time’s first page, here somewhat reduced 


phane sheet, the thinness of which is apparent from the way the hand underneath shows through. Page 
for the magazine’s Atlantic and Pacific editions, then packaged into light parcels and air-expressed to o 


» is made from a cello- 
by page films are made 
verseas printing points. 


Stockholm, Cairo, in Honolulu, Manila, Tokyo, 


There they are reproduced on zinc plates—and the Press run starts in Paris, 
in English, reaches far-away readers almost as soon as those at home. 


Sydney. Thus Time, 
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AVAILABLE THE WORLD AROUND. Readeyr’s Digest has nine foreign editions, with more in prospect. Seven are foreign 
language editions as well—Portuguese, Swedish, Arabic, Spanish, .Finnish, Japanese, and Danish, 


a 


\ 


‘Manager and staff of the new Japanese edition of Reader’s Digest in its Tokyo office. 
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(Continued from page 463) 

Curtis, with Saturday Evening Post, 
Country Gentleman, Holiday, and 
Ladies’ Home Journal; 

Hearst’s still important empire with 
Good Housekeeping, Harper's Bazaar, 
Cosmopolitan, House Beautiful, and 
Junior Bazaar; 

McCall Corporation, with McCall's 
Magazine and Red Book; : 

Time-Life, Inc., with Henry Luce’s 
Fortune, Life, Time, and the more 
modestly circulated Architectural 
Forum. 


DeWitt Wallace’s Reader’s Digest is 
in a class by itself. Although it has 
half a dozen reasonably successful 
imitators, it has an amazingly lucra- 
tive and significant field all its own. 
Even after the postwar slump it can 
almost always count on a domestic 
circulation of more than 8,000,000 a 
month, plus another 2,300,000 for its 
highly important Spanish, Portuguese, 
Japanese, Swedish, British, Austra- 
lian, Arabic, Danish, and Finnish edi- 
tions. All except the last of the for- 
eign-language editions have gained 
the largest circulations of any journals 
in their various tongues. 


Molders of Opinion 


Over-all, it can be said that a dozen 
to fifteen magazines today control the 
mass-circulation field—those with a 
circulation of two million or more; 
another seventy to eighty have circu- 
lations of over 100,000 each. 


These are important molders of 
public opinion, both in this country 
and among the increasing numbers 
abroad who read American journals— 
and form their opinions of the United 
States by what they read. Editorially, 
taken by and large, they tend to stick 
to customary grooves well to the right 
of center. 


The Saturday Evening Post can 
always be depended upon to defend 
family life, small towns, big business, 
and good five-cent cigars. 

Collier's, at the turn of the century, 
was with reason known as a fighting 
magazine. It-blasted patent medicine, 
dirty politics, and monopoly. Its war 
record was outstanding in coverage by 
ace reporters. When it comes to the 
postwar Pomc scene, a fiery free- 
lance writer ‘occasionally can place an 
outspoken blast at such nationally at- 


tackable personalities as Senator Bilbo > 


or Congressman Rankin; but not as 


much can be said for its insurgency 


on economic issues. 


The Luce publications have on oc- 
casion looked with favor upon the 
prospect of workers joining unions of 
their own choosing. Time has fre- 
quently frowned upon Francisco 
Franco and Portugal’s Salazar. But 
during election campaigns, there is 
never any doubt in the reader’s mind 
that only the GOP can save the 
United States for Henry Luce’s ver- 
sion of the “American Century.” 

To my mind, easily the best edited, 
most daring, and brightest magazine 
now being published in this country 
is Harold Ross’ New Yorker. Largely 
preoccupied with East Coast metro- 
politan affairs, its circulation does not, 
however, worry the giants inthe field. 
Besides, except on rare occasions, such 
as when it turned over all its pages 
(except for advertising) to John Her- 
sey’s brilliant report of atomized 
Hiroshima. 

The New Yorker, of course, con- 
cerns itself mostly with whimsical 
drawings, reasonably light ~ short 
stories, well written comments from 
London and Paris, reviews of the arts, 
and an accurate summary of how 
people living in or visiting Manhattan 
can entertain themselves. Nonetheless, 
in contrast to the majority of maga- 
zines, its editorial policy on national 
and international affairs, as reflected 
in its Talk of the Town, is refresh- 
ingly liberal. 


Market for Ideas 


There was once a time when a rea- 
sonable number of writers thought it 
their business to deal with the basic 


‘social, economic, and political issues 


of their time. Not too many years ago, 
Lincoln Steffens, Ray Stannard Baker, 
Ida Tarbell of the McClure-American 
group were not only the best known 
“muckrakers” of the day but the most 
respected magazine writers in this 
country. 

Of course, there is nothing to pre- 
vent writers from dealing with the 
searching and more than ever dis- 
quieting problems of our unhappy 
time. But they can only reach around 
50,000 readers through the pages of 
either of two liberal weeklies: The 
Nation, under Freda Kirchwey, The 


If he creates fiction, the writer finds 


‘the situation scarcely more promising 


— despite rare occasions when 
Mademoiselle prints stories by writers 
of the caliber of Eudora Welty, when 
Collier’s ventures to serialize Erich 
Remarque, or Cosmopolitan buys a 
novel which comes to grips with anti- 
Semitism. 

In a recent survey of the “little mag- 
azines,” brought out-by the Princeton 
University Press, it was pointed out 
that almost 80 percent of this coun- 
try’s ranking post-1912 critics, novel- 
ists, poets, and story tellers first 
reached the public through periodicals 
with small money or circulation but 
big with ideas. The list includes T. 
S. Eliot, Erskine Caldwell, Sherwood 
Anderson, James Farrell, Waldo 
Frank, and Van Wyck Brooks. 


The situation today is neither much 
changed nor improved. The editors 
of the giants are on the lookout for 
names, not talent; slick plot, not lit- 
erature or life. They may buy fulfill- 
ment, but seldom encourage mere 
promise. 


Granting the thesis that people have 
the right to know, to receive and ex- 
change ideas, popular or not, there 
have been some gains in the last quar- 
ter century. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in the Esquire case, for ex- 
ample, curbed the powers of censor- 
ship by the U. S. Post Office. This 
country’s record in the field of civil 
liberties was infinitely better in the 
war just ended than during the first 
World War. There was no single case 
of magazine suppression brought by 
the government, similar to that of 
The Masses case during World 
War I. d 


Interpretation in War and Peace 


And while security censorship over- 
seas frequently overstepped the mark 
and got into the political field as well 
(particularly in the Pacific, with the 
Navy and in General MacArthur’s 
theater), many American magazines — 
managed, during the war, to give — 
their readers a genuinely honest pic- 
ture of how it was being fought. Be- 


cause magazine correspondents were 


New Republic, which recently hag~0t constantly harassed by hourly 


called Henry Wallace to its editorship. | 


A writer with something important as 
well as insurgent to say may have the 


good fortune to find a place in Atlan- 


tic or Harper's. Otherwise there are 
perhaps a dozen small-circulation jour- 
nals that will give him a hearing. 


deadlines, they were usually able to 


give a clearer and a more thoughtful 
picture of what was happening where 
our troops fought or were .stationed. 
In addition, most theaters of war were ~ 
extremely liberal with their quotas for 
correspondents. Almost any news- 
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paper or magazine that wished to send 
a representative overseas could do so 
and most of them did. 

Since the war, magazine reporting 
in the international field is somewhat 
less brilliant. Peace reporting is more 
difficult than war reporting, and there 
are far fewer able men in the field. 
For example (as Time-Life’s Richard 
Lauterbach pointed out in a recent 
article in the Guild Reporter) a for- 
mer sports reporter could detail the 
movements, the talk, and the actions 
of our fighting men but is less well 
qualified to report the complicated 
postwar maneuvers of a country— 
political and economic — especially 
when he does not speak the language. 

Moreover, some magazines handle 
international—as well as domestic— 
events with a strong bias. The Satur- 
day Evening Post’s Demaree Bess is 
reasonably typical of its slant when, 
as today, he is fighting mad because 
Soviet soldiers and agents have infil- 
trated into the Balkans. But in the 
Post's pages, Bess’ prejudices are some- 
what counterbalanced by Edgar Snow, 
who usually takes the opposite view. 

American magazines today bear a 
mounting responsibility. At no time 
in the world’s history has it been so 
Mecessary to maintain world peace; 
never before has man discovered the 
ways and means of so completely de- 
stroying himself. Unfortunately, many 
magazine publishers and many writ- 
ers are still guilty of pre-atomic think- 
ing. 

Worldwide Publishing 


If we are to keep the peace, the peo- 
ple of all the world must know the 
ruth about each other. In _ inter- 
oreting our own country, as never be- 
fore, magazines and writers will be 
forming the opinions of millions of 
ther people in other nations. Their 
ob, then, is as simple as it is difficult: 
o keep to the facts, good and bad, 
yleasant and unpleasant. And, con- 
versely, to tell their domestic readers 
he unvarnished, if sometimes unat- 
ractive, truth about the rest of the 
vorld. 

More and more publishers are now 
ying the international field, even 
hough not a few bright wartime 
ireams of European and Asiatic cir- 
ulations in the millions have yet to 
ome true. Actually Newsweek and 
Time, which print only in English, 
ost overseas circulation by the thou- 
ands when American soldiers began 
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returning home. But they are plough- 
ing away in the foreign field. Time is 
publishing four separate international 
editions and reaching every continent 
—possibly excepting Antarctica. 

Reader's Digest, as pointed out, is 
already widely availivle the world 
round; and Crowell has a small staff 
quietly at work, alert for the proper 
moment to launch its international 
successor to OWI’s Victory. Condé 
Nast, Hearst, Street and Smith, and 
many another publisher are waiting 
until DeWitt Wallace and Henry 
Luce have paved the way; then they, 
too, will jump into the intriguing, 
challenging, and, they hope, profitable 
foreign field. 

Technically, Mr. Luce’s forecast of 
almost simultaneous publication of the 
same issue of the same miagazine on 
the same day over the world is 
quite possible. Microfilm prints of an 
entire issue can be turned out in min- 
utes; then flown by plane to presses 
in the most remote capitals in a mat- 
ter of hours. 


Political Dikes 


But there are a'great many more 
problems than language in the way. In 
England anyone who can afford them 
can read American magazines—but 
Soviet Russia and China, to mention 
only two large exceptions, erect politi- 
cal and economic dikes at their bor- 
ders. : 

Time’s anti-Soviet heresy will surely 
never be read by the average Mus- 
covite, unless there is a change in 
Russia’s present dictatorship of ideas. 
What if the Digest’s Portuguese edi- 
tion carries criticism of Portugal’s 
Salazar? 

Economically, magazine publishers 


‘confront barriers in tariffs and the 


world’s fluctuating currencies, no less 
than in internal regulations which 
vary with each country, in uncon- 
trolled prices at destinations, and 
sometimes in a lack of shipping 
credit. Some of these problems may 
possibly be relieved by the work of 
UNESCO. Our American delegates 
are pledged to “action to free the 
channels of international communica- 
tion of obstacles created by discrimi- 
nation or‘unfair rates or other similar 
practices or laws.” 


Forks in the Road 


One cannot assume that interna- 
tional reach will encourage experi- 
mentation, that enlargement will fos- 


ter invention. Magazine titans, like 
other financial strong men, become 
more cautious as they age and expand. 

It may be that the time has come, 
not for a publishing “gimmick” nor 
an editorial trick, but simply for a 
magazine that — entertaining, fresh, 
liberal—will reflect, report, and inter- 
pret postwar life both in America and 
over the world. 


Jerome Ellison will release next 
March his pocket-size experiment in 
cooperative publishing, to be called 
‘47, The Magazine of the Year. This 
includes as owner-writers some of the 
best and most honest talent in the 
country. And there is Marshall Field’s 
closely guarded and still secret “Proj- 
CCERNE 


In these and in other as yet un- 
known magazines may be wider 
chance for the people of the world to 
disclose and discover the truth. Or 
perhaps, before it is too late, the older 
magazines which now dominate the 
publishing field may change, may 
throw off their biases, may open their 
pages to a worldwide exchange of 
new ideas. 


But perhaps not. The most revolu- 
tionary experiment in American pub- 
lishing is American Culture, a 
monthly scheduled for appearance 
soon, which will retail at $180 a year 
and be delivered by Western Union 
or American Express. In addition to 
carrying out its self-appointed task of 
“ ,.. militantly opposing the sub- 
versive forces rampant in this coun- 
try and portraying through its 200 or 
more pages our country’s greatest cul- 
tural achievements,” this particular 
publication. will carry no editorial 
matter at all. It will consist entirely 
of advertising—lush, colorful, expen- 
sive. 

Here, at last, as The New Yorker 
puts it with tongue in cheek, is “a 
magazine that has shaken itself free 
from the stultifying grip, the costly 
monkeyshines, and the harassing 
opinions of artists, writers, and edi- 
tors.” 


If American Culture succeeds—and 


who shall say the contrary, judging 


by the success of many publications 
that are practically all advertising now 
—the men portrayed in Frederick 
Wakeman’s “The Hucksters” will at 
last have come into their own. And as 
Wolcott Gibbs said in his brilliant 
essay on Henry Luce, where it will 
all end, “knows God.” 
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THE NEW TORCH 


NBC television antenna on top of “the world’s highest,” the Empire State Building, New York City 
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Forty YEARS AGO, RADIO WAS SO YOUNG 
that even a boy of fifteen soon felt 
that he was a veteran. As one of the 
youngsters within whose mind and 
heart the spark of wireless kindled a 
great enthusiasm, I confess that even 
now as I look ahead I feel very little 
older, for radio today appears no less 
filled with opportunity for growth 
than it was in the early days when 
dots and dashes were music to a 
young man’s ears. We were only on 
the threshold in 1906. Great progress 
has been achieved but, as science mea- 
sures time, we have witnessed only 
the beginning. We are still pioneering 
in the dawn of the Radio Age. 

Forty years from now the instru- 
ments of radio which we marvel at 
today will be museum pieces, along 
with the coherer, the crystal detector, 
the headphones, and the spark gaps. 
Long waves fascinated us in 1906; so 
did the sparks that crashed noisily 
across the gaps. Now micro-waves, 
akin to light and generated in silence 
by electron tubes, are leading radio to 
triumphs in communication  un- 
dreamed of at the start. 

The pace of science has been swift 
and the challenge to the’ new art has 
been great. That pace will be swifter 
and the challenge still greater as the 
future unfolds. Because the wireless 
pioneers possessed faith and _ vision, 
and because the romance of wireless 
was so powerful within them, a vast 
‘new industry has been built, providing 
employment for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people. Millions enjoy the 
services that radio brings to them. 


Science Must Be Free 


In America, radio has grown rap- 
idly as a great public servant—not 
only because of freedom to speak and 
freedom to listen but because of the 
freedom of science to advance. Science 
must be free. We can permit no re- 
strictions to be placed upon the scien- 
tists’ right to question, to experiment, 
and to think. Because America has 
held liberty above all else, distin- 
guished men of science have come 


RIGHTS TO SEE AND HEAR 


Scanning the Secrets of Space 


The president of Radio Corporation of America takes stock 


of the discoveries of forty years—in projecting the future. 


DAVID SARNOFF 


— By an early operator (1906) of the 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany of America who was to become 
a key member (1940’s) of our De- 
fense Communications Board. A re- 
serve officer, he reported for active 
service with the U. S. Army and, as 
an expert on General Eisenhower’s 
staff overseas, was promoted from 
colonel to brigadier general. 

In September, a thousand partici- 
pants in the newest of our communica- 
tions industries honored his creative 
leadership throughout four decades. 
This article draws on his addresses 
then and at a Princeton conference in 
October on “Engineering and Human 
Affairs”—loose leaves in a record of 
discovery and forecast kindred to that 
of the expeditions which in their time 
pushed out horizons by sea and land. 


here to live, to work, and to seek 
new knowledge. The world has been 
our benefactor and science has moved 
forward. In war, science dares the im- 
possible; it must continue to dare the 
impossible in peace if a fuller life is 
to permeate society. 

Radio has never ceased to stir th 
imagination; it has continually in- 
spired research. That is why radio is 
always new. It has met the challenges 
of two world wars and of the twenty 
years of peace that intervened. 

Radio has become one of the 
world’s great social forces: it educates, 


informs, entertains. Distance has been’ 


annihilated. All people have been 
brought within the sound of a single 
voice. A 9-word message has encir- 
cled the earth in 9 seconds! The face 
of the moon has felt the ping of a 
radar pulse and echoed it back in 
two seconds to revive predictions of 
interplanetary communications. 

The evolution of radio is unending. 
It has produced television, radar, and 
a host of other electronic devices and 
services. We still can foresee so many 
changes that those who follow us may 


wonder how we of this generation 


were satisfied to talk around the 
world and not to see at the same time. 
Our descendants will look back upon 
the radio services of this era and com- 
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pare them—as a candle to the elec- 
tric light, the horse-and-buggy to the 
automobile, the ocean liner to the 
stratoliner. 

Already, the electron tube responds 
to our sense of touch, sound, and 
sight. We shall learn how to make it 
respond, also, to our sense of taste 
and smell. Tireless. workers will pro- 
duce a radio mail system that will be 
inexpensive, secret, and faster than 
any miail-carrying plane can travel. 
Portable communication instruments 
will be developed that will enable an 
individual to communicate directly 
and promptly with anyone, anywhere 
in the world. As we learn more about 
the secrets of space, we shall immeas- 
urably increase the number of usable 
frequencies until we are able to as- 
sign a separate frequency to an in- 
dividual as a separate telephone num- 
ber is assigned to each instrument. 


New Threats in War 


Science is continually at work to 
produce new discoveries and new en- 
gineering developments. But we must 
bear in mind that our destiny is 
linked not alone with advances of 
technology but also with the further 
development of society. Unfortunately, 
new nuclear forces are being released 
by science which threaten to bring an 
abrupt end to all progress unless they 
are properly controlled and usefully 
applied. In radio, we have met the 
challenge of the electron and have har- 
nessed it. Now we must meet the 
challenge of the atom, which has split 
open a new era—the Atomic Age! 

Recently I returned from the grim, 
unhealed battlegrounds of Europe. 
There, amid misery and still-smolder- 
ing ruins, one feels acutely the dread 
with which mankind nervously con- 
templates the threat of biological war- 
fare, atomic bombs, and guided mis- 
siles with warheads pointed toward 
death and devastation. Last spring 
and summer “ghost bombs” were re- 
ported flying over Sweden, thought to 
emanate from a point 500 miles away 
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As youthful wireless operator at the Marconi Company’s station on Nantucket Island; and (right) forty years later, as he 
touches the very wireless key he used in 1912 to communicate with rescue ships rushed to the scene of the Titanic disaster 


and controlled from that distance. 
Some observers believed them to be 
self-destroying, their course automatic- 
ally changed so as to fall into the sea 
and leave no clue as to their compo- 
sition or construction. This fall, the 
Swedish High Command declared 
most of them celestial phenomena. 
Whether meteors or pilotless missiles 
streaking across the European sky, 
they, no less than our own atomic 
bombs recently exploded in the South 
Pacific, cast ominous shadows on 
men’s minds. 

We have. witnessed the mere be- 
ginning of push-button warfare con- 
trolled by the long range electronic 
fingers of radio. Only recently, two 
pilotless Flying Fortresses were flown 
from Hawaii to California through 
daylight and darkness, through clear 
weather and fog, under the radio 
control of a mother: plane. In war, 
they might have carried bombs or 
germs. ‘At the Bikini “Operation 
Crossroads,” radio and. television con- 
‘trols were much in evidence as indi- 
cations of what may be expected in 
a future war. 

Let us.not be complacent in the 
thought that'we in America are safe 

_ from destruction because we escaped 
invasion.in the war just ended. The 
Atlantic. and. the Pacific are no more 
protection to. our country today than 
is the English Channel to the British 
Isles. Pilotless planes and rockets fly- 
ing 6,000 miles an hour in the strat- 
osphere can carry explosives, poisons 
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or germs half way around the globe 
to wipe out entire cities in a deluge 
of radioactivity, fire, mist, dust, de- 
bris, and disease. 

It is frightening to recall that not a 
single V-2 rocket aimed at England 
during World War II was shot down. 
But even if new techniques could be 
devised to explode flying bombs in 
space, some of them surely would get 
through. Only a few would be neces- 
sary to ignite and to rip asunder great 
cities. Furthermore, there could be lit- 
tle protectiori against atom time- 
bombs that might be smuggled into 
a country by saboteurs who would 
plant them in strategic spots, to ex- 
plode at the enemy’s will by a touch 
of his distant finger. 

‘What defense could man devise 
against an unseen enemy waging war 
in this way? What defense is there 
against a lurid streak across the sky 
—faster than sound, as sinister as 


death itself? That is the question 


anxious people~ask in every quarter 
of the globe. I do not pretend to know 
the answer. On my travels through 
Europe and in discussions with lead- 
ing men of science at home and 
abroad, I have found scant hope that 
anyone has the answer for adequate 
defense against the new weapons of 


war that are capable of mass destruc-. 


tion on a worldwide scale. 

Despite the fact that the handiworks 
of science are at stake, the scientist 
has little to say on how his discoveries 
and inventions are to be used. In- 


herently, he is a man of peace, but 
the products of his genius are often 
put to uses far afield from his original 
thoughts and motives. 


New Opportunities in Peace 


If peace is the chosen course, scien- 
tists can turn their attention to the 
development of atomic power for in- 
dustry and the conquest of disease. 
We would then hear less of biological 
warfare and more of new triumphs 
over diseases that have plagued m&’n 


across the centuries, destroying him 


in greater numbers than war itself. 


The warlike idea that warm ocean. 


currents could be shifted by science to 


turn fertile lands into deserts might 
be reversed in peacetime to modify or 


divert these currents to influence cli- 


mate so that deserts would become 


gardens. With the aid of nuclear 
power plants, desert areas might be 


A. 


transformed into habitable and pro- 


ductive regions. 


There is even the possibility that 
one of man’s greatest enigmas—the 


weather—may some day be controlled. 


One scientist recently told me that 4 


his studies of the problem not only” 


suggest this possibility but that ex- 


periments are actually, under way that 
may lead to man’s dominion over the 
elements. For example, man may 
learn how to deflect air movements 
with consequent changes in weather 


and he may discover how to neu- 
tralize a storm or detour it from its 


course. 


4 


Automatic radio weather stations in 
remote places in the polar regions, in 
deserts, in jungles, and on the seas 
can collect and broadcast weather 
data. Already radar spots a hurri- 
cane, peers into its vortex, plots its 
movement, and photographs it from 
minute to minute. Radio controlled 
and electronically equipped rockets 
will permit exploration of the upper 
atmosphere. Within minutes, new 
electronic computing devices can an- 
alyze such information on a global 
basis. 

We may yet have rain or sunshine 
by pressing radio buttons! When that 
day comes, there will be need for a 
World Weather Bureau in which 
global control will have to be vested. 
Here is a poser for the isolationist, a 
poem for the internationalist. 


Looking Ahead Forty Years 


What is the shape of things to come 
in the next forty years? The answer 
is difficult because the yardstick of the 
past is not always an accurate measure 
for the future. Most of the predictions 
of four decades ago fall short of pres- 
ent realities. And’predictions that one 
might make today are likely to miss 
the mark of 1986. Scientific pfogress 
and prophecy both are dependent on 
the fertility of the imagination, and 
our imaginations are more limited 
than we like to admit. Achievement, 
however, is born and fostered by 
vision and imagination. Many great 
inventions have been made by young 
men endowed with future - minded- 
ness. 

Although youth lives in the future 
and age in the past, yet it is not dif- 
ficult for even the middle-aged of this 
generation to imagine worldwide tele- 
vision forty years hence. International 
broadcasting, undreamed of forty 
years ago, has taught us that in a 
science as universal as radio, reality 
surpasses prophecy. There will be 
many events and many discoveries to 
change radically anything that we 
foresee. An observation which today 
may seem trivial may become of ut- 
most significance in the years ahead. 
Only a few years ago the elusive radio 
echo seemed a scientific fantasy, yet 
from it came radar—when wartime 
events called for it. : 

Necessity is credited as the mother 
of invention, largely because events 
force changes. The most difficult 
problems facing mankind are social 
and political rather than technical. 
Unfortunately, in the social and politi- 
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cal spheres, our imaginations cover a 
rather limited radius. 

But if opportunity is to be turned 
to good purpose, our country must be 
strong. The world has little respect 
for weakness. Often, weakness is as- 
sociated with fear, and fear is not an 
attribute of peace and brotherhood. 
This nation muse. be strong morally 
and physically, not alone for its se- 
curity but also for the accomplishment 
of its task in helping to rehabilitate 
a world suffering from the vicious 
aftermath of war. 

Many men will risk their lives to 
solve a scientific problem; few will 
risk their comfort or security to solve 
a social or political problem. There- 
fore, the most important problem of 
all is the selection of courageous, com- 
petent, and wise leaders. That kind 
of leadership calls for more than mere 
exercise of authority; it calls for 
imagination, initiative, direction, and 
guidance. People everywhere cry for 
such leadership. Upon it depends the 
future of democracy, the preservation 
of our freedom, and the solidarity of 
peace. 

With courage and vision, we must 
see to it that there is unceasing ex- 
ploration, not only in the physical 
sciences but also in the political and 
social sciences. Only upon these forces 
can world unity be built and peace 
be maintained. 

Man must learn to control himself 
as well as the new forces of science 
which he seeks to control. He must 
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think not only of himself but also of 
his neighbors. He must recognize the 
fact that modern science has shrunk 
the ‘world into one neighborhood. 
Now, more than ever, man must be 
the master of his fate. The frighten- 
ing weapons within his grasp may 
yet prove the prime influence that will 
move him to concentrate on the prob- 
lems of peace. But to achieve the 
blessings of peace, man must bring to 
these problems also his heart and his 
soul. 

As we look ahead through the vista 
of science with its tremendous possi- 
bilities for progress in peacetime, let 
us not feel that we are looking beyond 
the horizon of hope. The outlook is 
not discouraging, for there is no limit 
to man’s ingenuity; no end to the op- 
portunities for progress. 

In looking ahead, we can apply the 
lesson of the telescope in seeing the 
stars in their courses and go back for 
perspective. More than a century ago 
on the campus of Princeton Univer- 
sity, Professor Joseph Henry explored 
electromagnetism and telegraphy and 
helped to open the way for radio. The 
notebooks which he kept show that 
he “communicated orally” by means 
of “induction at a distance.” 

His spirit continues to characterize 
the work and scholarship of scientists 
and teachers. Indeed, that spirit ex- 
tends beyond the walls of the univer- 
sity, for today at Princeton are located 
the RCA laboratories where research 

(Continued on page 501) 
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Old lithographs from The Bettman Archive 


Broadcasting, with separate studios for political commentary, news, rumors, crime stories, indiccretions 


ow Unlikely This Seemed — 


When drawn saxty years ago 


Sitting in the family parlor and watching the progress of a battle in a far-off country 


Being taught at home by a distant instructor through screen and loud speaker 


Freedom to Hear; RADIO 


The philosophy of an authority on public regulation who sees in broadcasting 
a mechanism for the day-to-day resolution of both clashing cultures and ideas. 


IN ITs BROAD OUTLINES, FREEDOM OF 
communications is a cherished goal 
in our society. I say goal because it 
remains truly an ultimate desired, 
rather than an accomplished fact. 
Here we deal with more than a phil- 
osophy of freedom; the mechanism 
which can effectuate the ideal is just 
as essential as the acceptance of the 
goal itself. We are thus naturally 
drawn not only to an outline of the 
theory of freedom in communications, 
but also to a brief discussion of the 
physical scope of the mechanism and 
some of the practical problems which 
are encountered both on the domestic 
scene and the international. 

Freedom of radio is a natural out- 
growth of our traditional freedoms of 
speech and the press. Government and 
industry, after much preaching, have 

- come to the conclusion that our wel- 
fare and happiness are promoted by 
the attainment of the greatest amount 
of truth; and that this attainment is 
best accelerated where every man’s 
idea or discovery has easy access to 
the criticism and reworking of others. 

We are convinced, in other words, 
that truth will win out in the market 
place of ideas more often than it will 
lose, and that any attained level of 
human knowledge is constantly sub- 
ject to growth, correction, and refine- 
ment. 

We could, of course, argue that 
“truth” is a weasel word and that 
it becomes unclear so soon as we be- 
gin giving it content. This is especi- 
ally true since even a statement of 
“facts” is generally subject to human 
equation. It becomes an a_ fortiori 
Proposition in the field of opinion. 
But the very fact that this argument 
suggests itself so strongly, promising 
advocates of so many different posi- 
tions, demonstrates that any regimen- 
tation of ideas would necessarily crush 
the catalytic potentialities of others. 
Regimentation stagnates the pro- 
cesses of intellectual fermentation. We 
depend upon.the constant multiplica- 
tion of ideas, the good and the bad, 
and the tremendous correcting force 
of interplay. 

Furthermore, a_ state policy sup- 
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—By the former chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission 
(1939-44), who made~ constructive 
headway in dealing with complex 
problems involving the radio and fed- 
eral regulations, He also served as 
chairman of the Board of War Com- 
munications during World War II. 

Himself an insurgent against old 
mind-sets, and an able lawyer, he 
handled many cases involving re- 
straint of trade under the antitrust 
laws, as special assistant U. S. attor- 
ney general; and was the redoubtable 
general counsel for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Today he is a practicing attorney 
in New York City. 


pressing freedom of expression creates 
tensions and frustrations, especially 
where various social groups and in- 
terests are in conflict, which build up 
to explosive levels that require — for 
their neutralization and the mainten- 
ance of the dictatorial state policy— 
ruthless measures of control. (There 
are important current examples.) 

A free society, on the other hand, 
permits clash of interests in the open 
and allows each supposed victim of 
injustice or misfortune some chance 
of stating his case. It thus tends to 
work out a more or less automatic 
and continuous equilibrium of its 
contending groups and interests, thus 
moving both toward progress and the 
peaceful stability necessary for per- 
sonal security and happiness. 

Involvement in public affairs, how- 
ever, has convinced me that many of 
us are all too often quite willing to 
share our “wisdom” with others on 
almost any current issue without 
bothering to state precisely the prob- 
lem under examination—or, what is 
worse, without even analyzing care- 
fully just what it is that we are talk- 
ing about. As a result, what we seek 
to share with others are frequently 
merely the catch phrases and glitter- 
ing generalities which embody the 
prejudices and truisms we have ac- 
cumulated over the years—our own 
bundle of symbols—with, perhaps, a 
modest tincture of accurate data rel- 
evant to the subject of discussion. 


Since the facts and social relatid 
ships constituting the nature of 
problem under discussion are so oft 
unstated—and perhaps misconstru 
—even the communication of mea 
ing, of understanding as to what 
being said, is made difficult. The cu 
rent international debate as to wheth 
or not certain governments are “d 
mocracies” is clear proof of this ui 
scientific state of affairs, a situatio 
hardly productive of.that greater wi 
dom and knowledge considered ine 
dent to our freedoms. The significance 
of freedom, then, depends in re: 
measure upon the sum total of ov 
individual capacities to use it wisel 

The same muddle-headedness re 
ferred to is present with regard t 
some of the many problems of radi 
broadcasting. Our domestic and intet 
national radio policies are both bein; 
developed in environments that cai 
hardly be deemed well-informed. 


The Domestic Scene 


I shall not attempt to paint fully thi 
picture of almost limitless benefits tha 
the science of electronics and’ th 
many other advances in the radio art 
lay at our own doorsteps. You ar 
undoubtedly fully aware of many o 
them already. Home television ane 
newspapers produced by facsimile 
walkie-talkie communication, radio re 
ceivers small enough to be carried 
about in one’s shirt pocket, and ¢ 
fidelity of radio reception, free of 
static, that will bring the full beauty 
of great music into our homes—let 
these suffice. Within the next. few 
years we can expect the! number of 
broadcasting stations (AM and FM) 
to exceed 4,000, can expect 200 to 300 
television stations, 50,000 radio: 
equipped planes, 2,500 aviation ground 
stations, 100,000 amateur operators, 
and hundreds of cities with two-way 
radio service for taxis, fire and police 
departments, private autos, and so on 
criminals to resort to various radic 

Unfortunately, we can also expect 
means to effect their crimes and te 
protect their health. In. fact, illegal 
use of the air waves is. likely to be. 
come one of the greatest headache 


in the efficient regulation of radio. 

But in the foreground of this invit- 
ing prospect is the furious battle as 
to whether or not radio is free. 

At one extreme, we find verbal 
combatants rallying behind the slogan 
Freedom of Speech, analogizing radio 
broadcasting to newspaper publishing, 
demanding the absolute minimum of 
government regulation, and denounc- 
ing any scrutiny of radio’s present per- 
formance as the opening wedge of a 
sinister plot to create government cen- 
sorship, if not outright ownership. 

At the other extreme, are the op- 
ponents of most of the aspects of the 
present American broadcasting indus- 
try. They also rally around Freedom 

‘of Speech, which they charge the 
broadcasters sully and debase by their 
avaricious pursuit of the advertisers’ 
dollars. ‘This pursuit, they charge, 
forces the broadcaster to carry con- 
tinuously programs devised to reach 
the greatest possible number of listen- 
ers and hence drained of any intellec- 
tual or artistic merit, and to leave no 
time available for programs with 
higher purposes than selling soap or 

- cigarettes. 

Both camps stoutly identify them- 
selves with the public, the first con- 
tending that the public wouldn’t listen 
if it didn’t approve, and that it obvi- 
ously listens; the second retorting that 
the public, unorganized and without 
a voice, is thoroughly nauseated and 
listens only because it has no alterna- 
tive. 


Report and Interpretations 


Underlying both views is the fact 
that the number of available frequen- 
cies for radio broadcasting is limited, 
that the frequencies are licensed to 
broadcasters by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for limited peri- 
ods of time and only where the grants 
are in the public interest, and that 
radio broadcasting is probably the 
most far-reaching of the modern 
means of mass communications. 

As is usual in cases of such out- 
spoken differences of opinion, the 
truth lies somewhere between—as the 
great hullabaloo about the now fam- 
ous “Blue Book” of the 
Communications _ Commission 
cates. 


indi- 


issued a report titled “Public Service 
Responsibility of Broadcast Licensees” 
—familiarly referred to as “The Blue 
Book”—in which an elaborate analy- 


sis was made of radio station program 
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On Rec 7, 1946, the commission” 


144 advertisers provided 97.2% of all 


revenue of our national networks 
(1943) 


policies in terms of the promises made 
by the stations when seeking licenses 
or license-renewals, the extent of com- 
mercialism, the number of sustaining 
(not sponsored by an advertiser) and 
local live-talent programs, and the 
number of programs devoted to the 
discussion of public issues. In general, 
the report was not enthusiastic as to 
radio's performance either of its 
promises or obligations. , 

The report obviously raised delicate 
questions as to the proper standards 
and the best procedures for balancing 
the interests at play, but these could 
be intelligently considered only in an 
atmosphere of calm and fair discus- 
sion. Instead, the reactions to the re- 
port implied that some broadcasters 
thought that the world was coming 
to an end, while enemies of broad- 
casters chortled as though the com- 
mission’s report presaged an, attack on 
the entire existing structure of the 
broadcasting industry. Fair comment, 
pro or con, was extremely scarce. 

I do not mean to imply that the 
frantic interpretations made of the 
report were deliberate exaggerations, 


730 radio stations are gathered into 4 
networks all operating from Manhattan 
Island, New York City 
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calculated to win public support. 
They were intended to win support, 
all right; but I think that also they 
were honestly presented, by and large. 
My point is that the elements of the 
problem were so incompletely an- 
alyzed and understood by these read- 
ers—and perhaps, so little good faith 
was granted as to the integrity of 
opposing points of view—that mis- 
understanding sprang up, fed on it- 
self, and flourished. 

Considering the theme of this spe- 
cial number, I am convinced that it 
is far more important that discussion 
be undertaken with good faith, with 
candor, and with a diligent attempt 
to understand what the other fellow 
is driving at than that any given 
point of view prevail. Otherwise, 
“freedom of communications” will 
fall tremendously short of the pro- 
ductive role which is its reason for 
being. 


International Scene 


International radio broadcasting is 
a field that immediately projects us 
into the vast problems of maintain- 
ing world peace and of building a 
united world community. In this con- 
text, the horizons of inquiry could be 
limitless. Here, far more than domes- 
tically, our frame of reference must 
be the principle of freedom, the belief 
in the cultural advantages of freely 


expressed individual variances, and 


the confidence that the freedom will 
work for security. A diffusion of 
knowledge —and consequent under- 
standing and sympathy about one an- 
other from nation to nation —is un- 
questionably one of the greatest, most 
enduring pillars of peace. Anyone at 
all aware of the small extent to which 
Americans are understood abroad— 
or the small extent to which Ameri- 
cans understand “foreigners”—will be 
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Listeners on the farm: above, Eastern USA; below, Nenets collective farm, USSR 


zealous in urging the greatest possible 
freedom in the exchange of travelers, 
reporters, scholars, students, movies, 
and books, of points of view, prej- 
udices, and information. ; 

Given worldwide freedom, radio 
can contribute prodigiously to this 
spread of understanding. 

With television on our doorsteps, 
radio promises, literally, to bring the 
entire world into our homes; to bring 
its greatest statesmen, artists, teachers, 
its most thrilling spectacles, and its 
most gorgeous sights directly to our 
eyes and ears. | 

Forgetting for the moment the 
many artificial barriers that now exist 
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They have the ether in common, interests in common, and yet live a world apart 


— the discriminatory practices, the 
censorships, the restrictions — let 
your imaginations work just a bit. 
Racial and religious prejudice, to take 
one of the evils that now thrives on 
our ignorance and provincialism, will 
suffer; so will the mighty intellects 
whose political eyes are strained when 
they are now asked to look beyond 
the bounds of the districts in which 


they were elected to public office. ~~. 


Alive to these grand promises, what 
are the problems? Here, also, confu- 
sion and lack of good faith abound. 
As we well know, some nations are 
quite unimpressed with our enthusi- 
asm for freedom of communication 


and profess it to be a slogan in cam 
paigning for the supremacy of our 
own particular political and economic 
ideas. A harsher view of this same 
lack of enthusiasm would be to ob- 
serve that it comes from. political sys- 
tems not contrived to endure the ex- 
plosive potentialities of untrammeled 
intellectual warfare, and hence unable 
to adjust to it. For our part, there is 
some unwillingness to attempt to un- 
derstand the fears and doubts that, on 
the surface, appear so thoroughly irra- 
tional and undemocratic. 


Barriers to Easy Access 


Then there are discriminations and 
restrictions as to entry, censorship, 
freedom of movement, and freedom 
to publish “on-the-spot.” There are 
expensive communication tolls and 
charges which impede the flow of 
ideas and preserve the present high 
levels of international ignorance and 
misunderstanding. Even if admit- 
tance is gained into a foreign country 
by a radio broadcaster, these obstacles 
may still bar export of his observa- 
tions. With regard to these barriers, 
radio broadcasting is in the same po- 
sition as the other means of mass 
communication. The first task, then, 
is to remove such artificial barriers, 
to gain recognition throughout the 
world of the freedoms of travel, ob- 
servation, residence, and communica- 
tion. ; 
It is encouraging to note that or- 
gans of the United Nations are con- | 
scious of these barriers and are be- 
ginning to discuss their removal. I 
think that some agency similar to the 
Commission on Human Rights of the — 
United Nations should be established — 
as a continuing solvent of both in- 
tellectual barriers and booby traps. — 

Equally important, however, is the 
necessity of establishing certain af- 
firmative principles which I have long 
contended are essential — which con- 
stitute, in a sense, freedom to listen 
by guaranteeing easy access to the 
market place for varying points of — 
view by rich and poor alike. 

First of these is the establishment * 
of a uniform and low ‘rate for all 
messages throughout the world in all 
directions on any given means of 
communication—including, of course, 
radio common carrier operations. This 
cheapness and availability will imple- 
ment the general freedom to see and 
travel by making reporting economi-— 
cally feasible; without it, the right to” 

_ (Continued on page 514) 
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Freedom to See and Hear: MOVIES 


With Hollywood as her laboratory, a research’ expert finds clues 


to how films both of fact and fiction can make for understanding. 


Movi AUDIENCES THE WORLD OVER ARE 
limited in their choice of films. Limi- 
tations vary in severity and kind from 
country to country, but nowhere is 
there complete freedom of choice. 
That so many people in all parts of 
the globe pay to see whatever films are 
available to them is at once a tribute 
to the vitality of the medium and a 
token of their addiction to the movie- 
going ‘habit. That they do not stay 
at home or go elsewhere does not 
mean, however, that these audiences 
might not prefer, if available, a. dif- 
ferent or a more varied diet of films. 

In wartime the screen demonstrated 
its power anew, stretched its functions 
and raised fresh hopes that those who 
control the movies will do so respon- 
sibly, conscious of potentialities for 
good and evil. Escapist entertainment 
is not the sole postwar role expected 
even of avowedly recreational films. 

Thus Elmer Davis predicted in 
1944 that “motion pictures will play 
a vital part in helping the world to 
patch itself up and get going again.” 
Eric Johnston, succeeding Will Hays 
as president of the Motion Picture As- 
sociation, declared in his first annual 
report that bringing the peoples of 
the world to a knowledge of one an- 
other as neighbors is a mission which 
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—By the author of “Freedom for the 
Moviies, A Study of Self-Regulation,” 
her firsthand appraisal of the in- 
dustry for the Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press. 

Back of this were earlier contacts 
with Hollywood in 1939 as a research 
associate of Dr. Leo C. Rosten on a 
Motion Picture Research Project fi- 
nanced by the Carnegie and Rocke- 
feller Foundations. 

Now assistant professor of sociology 
at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, she taught earlier at Smith 
College and has both A.B. and M.A. 
degrees from Stanford University; a 


- Ph.D. and a Social Work Certificate 


from Bryn Mawr. 

Born in Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
Miss Inglis is a citizen of the USA 
who shuttles from coast to coast. 


the motion picture is peculiarly fitted 
to perform. At the other end of the 
scale, one class of GI’s abroad not long 
ago voiced a common hope that 
movies could be enlisted in the fight 
to rebuild the peace. They deplored 
the triviality and insignificance of 
much of the Hollywood product and 
called for a vigorous and free screen. 


Using the Eyes of the World 


Potentially, the movies are an ideal 
instrument for enlarging understand- 
ing between people separated by dis- 
tance or culture. The moving image 
gives a vivid and concrete illusion of 
life which can make a foreigner more 
comprehensible, the stranger less 
strange. Movies can dramatize the 
goals and values of a city, a state, a 
country, or all civilization. 

To choose as example a great Holly- 
wood picture: “The Good Earth,” 
based on Pearl Buck’s novel, bridged 
racial, national, linguistic, rural-urban, 
and cultural differences so that Ameri- 
can and European audiences gained 


new understanding of Chinese farm- 


ers. With such full portrayal of the 


hopes and fears, the satisfactions, dis-_ 


appointments, and habits of life of 
any group, superficial differences fade 
into their true proportions. 

Now, unfortunately, the friendli- 
ness of their citizens cannot alone pre- 


vent war between states. Economic 
factors and the political aspirations of 
their leaders must be reckoned with. 
But understanding and tolerance by 
the people of one nation for the peo- 
ple of other nations is a condition of 
peace to which the movies can con- 
tribute. At the Nobel dinner last De- 
cember, Harry Warner, president of 
Warner Brothers Pictures, claimed 
that we “must make use of films as 
an implement of international good 
will and understanding.” Murray 
Silverstone, president of the Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox International Cor- 
poration, recently declared: 


There is... complete agreement that 
the motion picture must continue as an 
articulate force in the postwar world so 
that it can contribute vitally and validly 
to the development of permanent peace, 
prosperity, progress, and security on a 
global basis. It means that the motion 
picture has definitely broadened its scope 
of activity to include many more themes 
which can be presented in dramatic and 
entertaining manner. 


What are the barriers to realizing 
the screen’s full possibilities toward 
such ends? How can they be over- 
come? 

Hollywood is the world’s greatest 
source of movies, and the first ob- 


Harris & Ewing 
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stacles to free expression are encoun- 
tered there. The private production 


of movies for theatrical entertainment 


is an industry which now requires 
mass audiences. These in turn subor- 
dinate specialized or cultivated inter- 
ests to whatever has general appeal. 

In the name of this genuine eco- 
nomic limitation, Hollywood film- 
making tends to stick in old ruts in 
the minds of those who control the 
product. Nonetheless, spectacular in- 
dividual successes in the past few 


years have been achieved by producers 
who dared to break with hoary no- 
tions of what audiences like. For ex- 
ample: 

“People don’t want pictures on se- 
rious themes.” Even before the war, 
“Dead End” proved this a lie. 

“Religion doesn’t go on the screen.’ 
Paramount won the Academy Award 
and started a new cycle with “Going 
My Way,” a film about a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

Alcoholism and psychiatry finally 


are definitely essential to the plot . 
to it is forbidden . . 


theatrical motion pictures . . . 


never to be exposed. 


sion, however used, is forbidden. 


forbidden. 


and delicacy. 


shall be represented fairly, 


virtue . . . . Surgical operations, 


Motion Picture Production Code 
Some of the Rules 


CRIMES AGAINST THE LAW shall never be presented in such a way as 
to throw sympathy with the crime as against law and justice or to inspire 
others with a desire for imitation . . 
sented in detail . . . . Methods of crime should not be explicitly presented 
. ++ The use of liquor in American life, when not required by the plot 
or for proper characterization, will not be shown. 


SEX: The sanctity of the institution of marriage and the home shall be upheld. 
Pictures shall not infer that low forms of sex relationship are the accepted 
or common thing .... Adultery and illicit sex, sometimes necessary plot 
material, must not be explicitly treated or justified, or presented attrac- 
tively . . . . Scenes of passion should not be introduced except where they 

. . . Seduction or rape should never be 

more than suggested, and then only when essential for the plot. They must 

never be shown by explicit method... 

. . White slavery shall not be treated . . . . Misce- 

genation (sex relationship between the white and black races) is forbidden 

- +. . Sex hygiene and venereal diseases are not proper subjects for 

- Scenes of actual child birth, in fact or in 

silhouette, are never to be presented... . 


OBSCENITY in word, gesture, reference, song, joke, or by suggestion (even 
when likely to be understood only by part of the 


PROFANITY: Pointed profanity and every other profane or vulgar expres- 


COSTUME: Indecent or undue exposure is forbidden. 


DANCES. suggesting or representing sexual actions or indecent Passion are 


RELIGION: No film or episode may throw ridicule on any religious faith 
- ++» Ministers of religion in their character as ministers of religion should 
not be used as comic characters or as villains . . - » Ceremonies of any 
definite religion should be carefully and respectfully handled. 


LOCATIONS: The treatment of bedrooms must be governed by good iste 


NATIONAL FEELINGS: The use of the Flag shall be consistently respectful 
+ +. . The history, institutions, prominent people, and citizenry of all nations 


TITLES: Salacious, indecent, or obscene titles shall not be used. 


REPELLENT SUBJECTS: The followin 
careful limits‘of good taste: Actual hangings or electrocutions as legal punish- 
ments for crime +... Third degree methods... . Brutality and possible 
gtuesomeness . . . . Branding of people or animals‘. , , . Apparent cruelty 
to children or animals . . . . The sale of women, or a woman selling her 


g subjects must be treated within the 


. . Brutal killings are not to be pre- 


. Sex perversion or any inference 


Children’s sex organs are 


audience) is forbidden. 


have overcome such taboos: “The 
Lost Weekend” surprised even its 
producers. In asking higher rentals 
from the exhibitors than originally 
agreed upon, the distributor confessed: 
“With the amazing box-office results 
of the first showings, it was unques- 
tionably plain that we had grossly 
underestimated the public enthusiasm 
for the picture.” This was before the 
picture won the Academy Award. 
The most difficult notion to dis- 
lodge is that “entertainment” is syn- 
onymous with melodrama and musi- 
cal comedy. That a realistic portrayal 
of life as it is lived can be entertaining — 


_has been proved over and over at 


the box-office, and yet producers are 
reluctant to abandon the hackneyed 
old dream world. I refer not to such 
pure fantasy as Walt Disney’s, but to 
such stereotyped themes of Hollywood 
as the unconquerability of love, the 


. materialistic definition of success, the 


magical powers of superior individu- 
als as contrasted with the value of 
team work. 

Sir Thomas Beecham remarked: “I 
have traveled far and wide in the 
States, but nowhere yet have I rec- 
ognized or identified any of the pre- 
posterous types which the cosmopoli- 
tan ... mentalities that rule the film 
world fondly imagine to be one hun- 
dred percent American.” : 


Need Facts Be Dull? 2 


When presented with a fresh theme 
or a new approach to a picture, the 
response is too often: “What other 
picture like that made money?” So 
old. formulas are perpetuated. Frank 
Capra recently predicted that the in- 
dependent producers would break the 
pattern of sameness. I hope-so, but 
have yet to detect it in such pictures 
as “Salome Where She Danced” or 
“Getting Gertie’s Garter,” both made 


~ by independents. In the case of large 
companies and independent producers 


alike, some exceptional pictures can 
be cited, but the total product is not 
impressive. 

The situation is little better in the — 


realm of newsreels and short subjects, 
In the main, these are devoted to little 


of more general social interest than 


-dancing bears. “The March of Time,” 


“This Is America,” “The World in 7 


Action,” and a new “The World Mikey 

day” series are promising. They point — 
the way toward dynamic and imagin- — 
ative use of factual material. The dis- 


appointment is that their 


offerings 
are so few in number. 


For every 
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World in Action” short there are 
alf a dozen on the level of “Pitching 
Voo at the Zoo,” “Idiots Deluxe,” or 
Scrappily Married.” 

Newsreels improved during the war, 
ut now the old dreary formulas are 
merging: sports and fashions and the 
reather—floods in the spring, bliz- 
ards in the winter, and shots of the 
each at Coney Island in the summer. 
or the most part, they register missed 
pportunities. Again, failure lies:in a 
arrow conception of audience taste. 
\rthur Mayer, who has “been selling, 
dvertising, and exhibiting pictures 
or twenty-five years,” says: , 


On the basis of that experience I am 

mnvinced that the public does not go to 
1e movies solely for escapist entertain- 
qent. . . . the assumption that facts are 
ecessarily dull—that information and 
Atertainment are mutually exclusive— 
; as false as it is dangerous .. . and 
as done more than any other miscon- 
eption to undermine the intelligence 
uotient of Hollywood pictures. 


Although the fantasies of Holly- 
yood have overshadowed the docu- 
aentary film movement in the United 
tates, the audience for factual movies 
utside of theaters is vast and rapidly 
rowing. Factual shorts—usually on 
6 mm. film—have been shown in 
chools and libraries and to church 
roups, political parties, labor unions, 
operatives; and in such diverse situ- 


tions as on airplanes and trains, in- 


epartment store windows, on street 
orners, and at home. Mobile projec- 
ion units take films to small towns 
nd outlying rural districts where 
hey may be seen in any kind of 
vailable building or even projected 
rom the back of a truck. 


Documentaries 


In the past, for the most part, the 
actual film has been a sponsored me- 
ium, and not the audiences, but 
nose who want to get a message 
cross, have paid the costs. Such films 
ave been produced by business, gov- 
rnment, and nonprofit institutions, 
s well as commercial producers— 
y»me in Hollywood and many outside 
ie entertainment industry. 

In wartime, films were used exten- 
vely for training and morale and new 
nd tremendous audiences learned to 
ppreciate them. The mass production 
nd wide dissemination of movie pro- 
ctors among all kinds of community 
roups is bound to create a steady and 
ide demand for interesting films of 
ct. This, in turn, will lead to the 
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production of nonfictional movies of 
larger cost and higher quality. So the 
screen promises to become a powerful 
instrument both of persuasion and of 
adult, as well as formal, education. 
Returning to theatrical movies, here 
is a medium which, unlike press or 
radio, is free from dependence on ad- 
vertisers. But it is a medium which 
bas to reckon with the impact of gov- 


ernment censorship which exists in’ 


various states and scores of cities. 
“Self Regulation” 


As a means of avoiding expensive 
post-production changes called for by 
such censors, and as a counter both 
to threats of federal censorship and to 
prospects of economic boycott by re- 
ligious and other groups concerned 
with morals, the motion picture in- 
dustry long since established its own 

rogram of censorship — euphemisti- 
cally called self-regulation. 

The major trade association of the 
industry, the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion, enforces the Motion Picture Pro- 
duction Code (see box, page 478). 
This is an integral part of the produc- 
tion process in Hollywood. Under the 
direction of Joseph I. Breen, a Pro- 
duction Code Administration exam- 
ines novels, plays, and original stories 
to advise upon their suitability as 
movie material. Long before shooting, 


scripts are checked so that the final 


film may be acceptable. Members of 
the Association are subject to a $25,- 


control over 80% of the 450  first-run houses 
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000 fine for producing or distributing 
pictures without the Code Seal of Ap- 
proval. Most nonmembers who de- 
pend upon the releasing facilities of 
the members also comply. As a result, 
all but a tiny ‘fraction of the films 
shown in the U. S. go through the 
machinery of self-regulation. 

Its effect is to “make the movies the 
only form of reaching the mind of 
man in America subject to pre-censor- 
ship,” as Morris Ernst points out. 

Both censorship and self-regulation 
have been concerned mostly with the 
question of sexual mores in the con- 
tent of movies. They alone cannot be 
held accountable for the dearth of 
films with political or social implica- 
tions, although there have been cases 
where films have been banned or 
changed on such grounds. Strong, 
sincere pictures have been produced 
occasionally under the Production 
Code and exhibited in states and, 
cities having censors. More of them 
can be, if producers are stimulated to 
do so. All three—censorship, self-regu- 
lation, and empty films—afford clues 
to the power of pressure groups. 

Much triviality in the movies lies in 
the persistent avoidance of, anything 
which might cause trouble. Signifi- 
cantly enough, the Hays regime never 
fought a single case in court against 
state or municipal censors. The vul- 
nerability of the movies, also, to or- 
ganized boycotts and threats of fed- 
eral regulation has led the industry to 
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“The Good Earth” gains sympathy for Chinese farmers wherever it is exhibited 


avoid offense to any sizable group. 
For example, a crooked lawyer in a 
film is matched with an honest one 
who decries evil ways; otherwise some 
bar association will object! And so 
it goes for all the chief professions 
and occupations. About the only safe 
villain would be a man-eating shark. 


Mass Pressures and Monopolies 


This caginess has been unfortunate 
both for the public and the industry. 
Why shouldn’t indefensible legal prac- 
tices be exposed or ridiculed? Vapid- 
ity can only deprive the movies of 
large potential audiences and of 
staunch supporters in.time of trouble. 
Who will defend the freedom’ of the 
screen if it has nothing of importance 
to say? 

These shortcomings have been ag- 
gravated by the economic strength of 
the giant companies. By controlling 
theaters as well as production and 
‘distribution facilities, the five largest— 
Loew’s (MGM), Paramount, RKO, 
Twentieth Century-Fox, and Warner 
Brothers—have been able to domin- 
ate the market. Even the so-called 
“independents” (producers like Sam- 
uel Goldwyn and David Selznick) 
have depended upon the major com- 
panies for distribution. Paradoxically, 
Goldwyn might be called an “unwill- 
ing satellite,” since he would like to 
distribute independently. 

In the past, the major. companies 

_ have controlled approximately 80 per- 


cent of the large first-run metropolitan 
theaters where pictures are “launched” 
and where large profits are to be 
looked for. On the one hand, no ex- 
pensive feature picture could even 
regain its costs unless it had access 
to these theaters. On the other hand, 
no small independent theater except 
those in the “sex circuit” (cheap 
houses in metropolitan districts fea- 
turing tawdry pictures) could get 
along without the product of the big 
companies. Some independent theater 
circuits became powerful enough to 
dictate terms to the major companies, 


aperers 


In “Grapes of Wrath” foreign audiences learn about the less affluent Americans 


but their practices proved even mor 
destructive to free competition. 

The past tense is used because oj 
recent decisions interpreting — the 
Sherman Antitrust Act. The U. $ 
Supreme Court has held that certain 
of the independent circuits must divest 
themselves of more than a limited 
number of theaters. Several years age 
the Department of Justice initiated an 
antitrust suit against the major com- 
panies which resulted in a Consent 
Decree, in effect from 1940 to 1946, 
which regulated certain trade prac 
tices. Then, last June, a federal court 
in New York declared that monopo- 
listic conditions existed in the distri- 
bution and exhibition of pictures by 
the major companies. 

Restrictive trade practices, however, 
are easier to detect than to correct 
without destroying the industry. Re 
luctant to demand that the large pro- 
ducer-distributors divest themselves of 
their theaters, the court proposed an 
overhauling of the methods of market- 
ing films, notably the elimination of 
block-booking. Pictures are to be 
rented one by one to each exhibitor. 
Independent producers are pleased, 
but small independent exhibitors de- 
clare the remedy to be worse than the 
traditional practice. The present con- 
fusion undoubtedly will lead to an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. : 

Eventually, free competition (on. all 
Jevels, not just between giants) will 
probably come to the motion picture 
industry in the United States—if not 
by means of the Sherman Antitrust 
Act, then perhaps by new legislation 
which Senator William L. Langer of 
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orth Dakota promises to introduce. 
n economically free screen cannot 
Ip but enlarge the American movie- 
er’s choice of films. 


Imported Pictures 


This competition should not be 
nited to our domestic output. In 
e past, the flow of films has been 
etty much a one-way street, with 
w imported entertainment pictures 
own in the United States outside 
lf a dozen large cities. The excep- 
yns are British films, which, inter- 
tingly enough, the American trade 
yes not consider “foreign.” The 
ustoms examines imported films 
it has barred practically none during 
le past twenty years except “Ecstacy,” 
hich originally had a shot of Hedy 
amarr in the nude. There are no 
ade barriers, and censorship of 
reign films by state boards and by 
1e Motion Picture Association is no 
lore stringent than for Hollywood. 
The obstacles have been economic 
nd cultural. The same monopolistic 
arriers encountered by independently 
roduced films apply to foreign no 
ss than to domestic pictures. Theo- 
tically, if movies are to be rented 
ne by one, imported films will have 
greater chance. Actually, they may 
ot—because of the feeling among ex- 
ibitors that foreign films are “not 
ood box-office.” 

One American company, Loew’s In- 
srnational (the MGM foreign dis- 


‘ibuting company), has come forward © 


vith two exciting innovations in open- 
1g a two-way street for films. Of 
s export program, more later. Last 
ear it adopted a policy of releasing 
nported films in the U. S. market. 
Jutstanding foreign pictures are 


ubbed with synchronized dialogue in » 


nglish and are given the benefit of 
dvertising and publicity campaigns 
» ease them into smaller communi- 
es. Arthur M. Loew, president of 
oew’s International, reasons that the 
roject not only will be profitable but 
ill help stabilize the foreign market 
y giving other countries an outlet in 
1c U.S. Such a program is bound to 
ster good will. The first release was 
Swiss film, “The Last Chance,” and 
was a success. 


_ Exported Pictures 
The other way round, assuming that 


n American film has something to 


yy that is worth sending abroad, can 
be made accessible to movie-goers 
1 foreign lands? 
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Prior to World War H, American 
movies enjoyed a position of domi- 
mance on the screens of the world. 

Now, many foreign countries have 
erected various kinds of trade barriers 
to free importation. These are de- 
signed to protect their own film in- 
dustries, to stop the flow of money 
out of the country, prevent the 
demand for outside products — par- 
ticularly American—or to obstruct 
the dissemination of ideas unaccept- 
able to the governments concerned. 

The obstacles take the form of 
quota requirements (limitations of 
the amount of playing time in theaters 
which can be devoted to imported 
pictures); that form, also, of import 
licenses and fees, strict censorship, or 
regulations against sending money 
abroad. A recent compilation listed 
discriminations in sixty countries 
against the free flow of films. 

In England, the Cinematograph 


Films Act as amended last April set 


the proportion of playing time which 
must be devoted to British-made films 
annually at 22'4 percent for 1946 and 
25 percent for 1947. It is anticipated 
the quota will be 30 percent for 1948. 

Before the war, American film 
companies circumyented such quotas 
by producing films in England which 
were exhibited not only there but here 
and throughout the world. The short- 
age. of studio facilities has made 
American production in England dif- 
ficult since the war, 


J. Arthur Rank, the British santas 


and film promoter, is trying to work 
out similar financial arrangements in 
reverse with American companies to 
distribute his films in the United 
States. The Rank organization is pro- 
viding stiff competition for American 
films throughout the world. 

With the end of the war, Britain’s 
shortage of American dollars made 
the exhibition of our pictures there 


dificult. The United States loan 


granted to England last July, how- 


ever, relieved the situation and stabi- 
lized the market in the United King- 
dom. As the American Film Daily 
frankly headlined it: “Loan Passage 
Assures Coin from U.K.” It will also 
loosen the currency exchange in other 
parts of the world as far apart as 
Malaya and Denmark. 

For a decade prior to 1939, France 
was the best customer for American 
films on the continent of Europe. The 
war period there was one of confu- 
sion, and eventually all but a few 
Hollywood films were banned. Last 
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May, former Premier Leon: Blum ‘ne- 
gotiated not only a loan from the 
USA but also a film pact reserving 
approximately 32 percent of theater 
time in France for French pictures. 
American companies are free to com- 
pete for the remainder—that is, nine 
weeks out of every thirteen. The time 
reserved for French films is to be 
progressively lessened until at the end 
of four years the screen quota will be 
abolished. By that time the French 
hope their motion picture industry 
will be strong enough to compete on 
the open market. In the meantime, 
RKO, Universal, and United Artists 
have deals with French producing 
companies to make pictures for the 
French and other markets. 


Rivalries and Restrictions 


As early as World War I, Holly- 
wood surpassed all other centers of 
motion picture production, and since 
then competition has been unequal. 
Drawing upon a_ profitable home 
market and having a_ backlog of 
wealth, the California center is able 
to attract the best talent from other 
parts of the world; able, also, to afford 
technical experimentation in the meth- 
ods of production. Picture-making is 
an expensive enterprise, and competi- 
tion in an open market requires more 
money than is available in most coun- 
tries. Rank of England has no peer 
in France, Italy, or elsewhere in 
Europe. Hence restrictions on imports 
have been resorted to so as to give lo- 
cal industries a chance to survive and 
produce films at all. From the angle 
of future interchange if not present 
access, the French arrangement is su- 
perior to the English. 

Conditions in other countries vary 
from relative freedom of the picture 
market in Belgium to very limited 
penetration of the “iron curtain” 
around Russia. An occasional Ameri- 
can film is permitted within the So- 
viet Union, but any picture with 
political or social overtones hostile to 
the Soviet system is excluded or 
changed. In Finland, Estonia, Latvia, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Austria, and Ru- 
mania, governmental edicts favor 
Soviet films. . : 

American movie people report from 
the field that often the Russians prac- 
tically donate their films, and in some 
parts of the Middle East: have offered 
to finance the construction of theaters 
in return for guaranteed playing time. 

(Continued on page 506) 
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A Bit of USA 
in Britain 


Through thousands of books 
and documents from —Amer- 
ica, and_ several hundred 
issues of American maga- 
zines, the US Information 
Service Library in. our Em- 
bassy in London (set up in 
wartime by OW]) gives the, 
British public objective facts 
about the USA. (Above) 
Exhibits (such as the one 
on Young America, left) 
appeal to other audiences, 
Without such aids, even a 
common language does not 
mean that the people of one 


IV. IMPLEMENTING OUR RIGHT TO KNOW 


As Others See Us 


3 
The Scot poet’s prayer to see ourselves—as put by an American 


who for four critical years viewed his native land from overseas. 


Ir Is ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE FOR MOST 
Americans to appreciate how little the 
rest of the world actually knows about 
us. Hollywood has made an exag- 
gerated notion of our folkways com- 
monplace round the globe. Our liter- 
ature has given western Europe and 
Great Britain little more than clues 
to our problem-society, and to the 
geographic and social mobility with 
which the American people — prag- 
matically and untraditionally — have 
pursued their happiness. Press and 
radio, in these latter days, have large- 
ly revealed only the frictions inherent 
in a classless society which has not 
yet become homogeneous; they have 
very seldom recorded the harmony 
of American life. 

Now, if the United States were a 
small nation instead of the most po- 
tent and powerful country of modern 
times, it would not matter if our in- 
stitutions and intentions were often 
misunderstood abroad. Our national 
sins would be considered picturesque 
rather than dangerous; and our na- 
tional virtues would probably be 
thought to reflect idealism instead of, 
as is now often the case, an insincere 
sentimentality. 

During the war I enjoyed a chance 
to view my own country through the 
eyes of our best friends, the British. 
I discovered that a common language 
and, to a large extent, a common lit- 
erature had not enabled more than a 
handful of unusually perceptive 
Britishers to comprehend the true na- 
ture of America. Even to sophisti- 
cated Britishers who had_ visited 
America and who understood the pro- 
found ties which link our destinies 


together, we were something of a 


shocking stranger. 

Millions of GI’s pouring through 
the United Kingdom, admirable rep- 
resentatives and ambassadors though 
they were, added to the confusion. 
Britain, who thought she knew us, 


discovered that we were a paradox—_ 


a supposedly Anglo-Saxon country 
that wasn’t Anglo-Saxon; a presum- 
ably Protestant country that was by 


VICTOR WEYBRIGHT 


—By an OWI executive at the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London (1942-45); 
now chairman and editor of Penguin 
Books, Inc., in the USA. 

Managing editor of Survey Graphic 
for ten years, he handled the early 
titles in our “Calling America” series 
of special numbers from 1939 on. In 
1941, he himself was special editor of 
“The Americas: South and North,” 
which ran into two editions. It was 
he, also, who initiated “The British 
and Ourselves: An Adventure in Com- 
mon Understanding” (May 1945). 

This article is the quintessence of 
his extraordinary encounters “in a 
time of urgent common peril.” His 
wartime innovations as a goodwill 
emissary set new patterns in the prac- 
tice of diplomacy. 

Mr. Weybright is the author of 
“Spangled Banner” (1935), a biog- 
raphy of Francis Scott Key. Like the 
writer of our national anthem, he 
grew up in the redlands of Maryland. 


no means wholly such; a country of 
colleges that wasn’t conspicuously de- 
voted to learning; a brave new world 
that, in spite of President Roosevelt, 
was not as humane as the New Deal 
might have indicated; generous but 
not universally just; classless, but less 
considerate of- certain minorities than 
some primitive corners of the Empire. 


What Makes Samuel Click? 


Beneath the idle curiosity of the 
Englishman — why do Americans 
chew gum, drink coca-cola, walk with 
their hands in their pockets?—there 


was almost constantly on the part of 


almost everyone an effort to get at 
the heart of the American riddle: 
What in peacetime holds this country 
of strangers together? 

American standardization in out- 
look, in dress, and in manners was as 
perplexing to the English as the stand- 
ardization of the Germans themselves. 
Nor was it easy for us Americans, 
who regard ourselves as very inde- 
pendent personalities indeed, to find 
ourselves judged individually to be 
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types—our independence as a nation 
construed as capriciousness and even 
as unreliability. It was not easy for 
an American employed by the gov- 
ernment in war time to be realistic 
and candid about aspects of our coun- 
try that are far from glorious. Yet, 
in Britain, it was apparent that the 
kind of information which would in- 
spire long term confidence in the 
United States was not information 
about our economic and military po- 
tential—our industrial prowess was in 
fact rather frightening—but informa- 
tion which would reveal our own 
capacity for self-criticism, for improve- 
ment of the society which we had cre- 
ated in a brief span of centuries in the 
North American wilderness. 


The Stuff of Acquaintance 


Almost from the moment that the 
United States entered the war, the 
war became, in English minds, opera- 
tional. The pressing problems in the 
minds of the public and of Parliament 
alike had to do with postwar — with 
social security, education, housing, and 
nutrition. These problems were ma- 
jor concerns not only of the British 
civilian population but of the British 
armed forces, and were reflected in 
the general election which followed 
the victory against Germany. 

Many observant Americans in 
Britain during that period anticipated 
the issues and the outcome of Britain’s 
last election. Those of us who were 
especially charged with expediting the 


flow of information from America to © 


Britain, at a time of censorship and 
wartime controls, began in 1942, with 
the blessing of Ambassador John G. 
Winant, to devote most of our energy 
to matters fundamental to postwar 
understanding. 

In this effort the war was taken for 
granted. Ordinary news coverage of 
America’s part in the war needed 
little official supplementation. At the 
American Library, established in the 
Embassy, Richard H. Heindel, the di- 
rector, found more of his inquirers in- 
terested in the normal, peaceful arts 


and sciences of America than in the 
documentation of America’s part in 
war. Social and economic books and 
bulletins became dog-eared with use. 
Trade papers dealing with everything 
from the plastic industry to agricul- 
ture were in constant use. Books on 
American literature, music, and the 
theater fell short of the demand. 

American government publications, 
including the final report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board af- 
ter it was killed by Congress, were so 
keenly awaited by British readers that 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office re- 
printed them for sale by the thou- 
sands and set up a special department 
to make all U.S. government publica- 
tions available to British readers. 

Publishers, authors, clergymen, 
bankers, educators, publicists, farmers, 
and journalists, aware that they could 
rely upon an objective information 
service which simply delivered facts 
and whatever interpretation was indi- 
cated, crowded our offices throughout 
the four years of the war. They 
wanted American speakers for their 
schools, clubs, churches, and profes- 
sional groups. They wanted to see the 
latest American books and magazines. 
They were sometimes not only inter- 
ested; they were apprehensive. Busi- 
nessmen were a bit fearful of the 
American economic juggernaut. Edu- 
cators, while eager to learn something 
about the distribution of educational 
opportunity in the United States, were 
alarmed lest Britain sacrifice quality 
in education by imitating America 
too closely. 


Now That the War Is Over 


Bear in mind that, at the very cli- 
max of the comradeship in arms be- 
tween the British and ourselves, the 
British did not uncritically admire 
everything American one hundred 
percent any more than Americans ad- 
mired everything British one hundred 
percent. Then you will understand 
how much tolerance and understand- 
ing is required now that he war is 
over and our respective national 
weaknesses are more apparent. There 
is nothing edifying in American poli- 
tics, for example, in overseas head- 


lines. Lynchings and the black mar- 


ket in the United States give British 


_hewspaper readers an understandable 
feeling of smug superiority. As Amer- 


icans we have to be fairly tolerant of 
some of the»prejudices we inspire in 
others. . 


Tt cannot be denied that President 


_ architecture, 


Roosevelt conveyed to the plain peo- 
sle of other lands more of the genuine 
idealism of America than any man of 
our generation. The Britisher, won- 
dering about America nowadays, is 
especially worried by our conspicuous 
materialism. None of the normal 
media—press, radio, or films—gives 
him any insight into the constructive 
thinking which, at the moment, is so 
largely obscured by our frictions in 
postwar adjustment. The Britisher 
sees himself disciplined into endless 
austerity so that his luxuries, and some 
of his necessities, can be exported to 
America in order that he can survive. 
His war of survival is not over. He 
sees his country tied to America’s 
destiny at the very time when the only 
stability America seems to offer is 
that of military strength. He sees 
America tending to forget Britain’s 
sacrifices for a common cause. 

We may as well be realistic about 
the opinion which the world holds 
of us. Our best and staunchest friend, 
Britain, is worried about us. What 
can we do about it? The ideal an- 
swer, of course, is that we could per- 
haps set a somewhat better example 
in the postwar world; but even 
though at any given moment the 
United States may appear to be a 
confusing welter of clashing forces, 
we, who are Americans, know better. 
We know that beneath the surface the 
fundamental direction of our society 
is ever toward something better than 
the present or the past. 

No amount of public utterances or 
official actions will make clear to peo- 
ple abroad our long term depend- 
ability. This picture must be made up 
of the sum total of all our institutions, 
public and private. This means that 
unless the rest of the world is in- 
formed about our universities and 
educational system; about our social 
policies and programs; about TVA; 
about our art galleries, ballet, books, 
medical research, humor, poetry, and 
sport, labor, manage- 
ment, religion—the world will know 
our country only by our spokesmen, 
and spokesmen generally aren't 
trusted. Why should they be? eS 

In a country with trustworthy in- 
stitutions, such as Great Britain, the 


Process of encouraging basic under-~~ 
» Standing is easy; so easy that in peace- 


time it‘tends to be neglected. It con- 


sists of encouraging a greater ex-_ 


change of information and people— 
commercial and professional visitors, 
exchange professors and students, pub- 


ae 


another, or by trying to cope with 


lishers and authors, social workers, 
scientists, and tarmers — capable of 
welding an association as transcendent 
of narrow nationalism as the SHAEF 
which General Eisenhower con- 
structed to win the war on the West- 
ern front. Britain should by all means 
drop her obstructive import quota 
system on books, and the United 
States in turn should alter her copy- 
right law and abolish the import 
duty on books. Passports and visas 
for travel between Britain and Amer- 
ica should be as simply arranged as 
travel permits between the United 
States and Canada or Mexico. 


People to People 


There are other countries where in- 
stitutions are less compatible with our 
own, in which this easy process is not 
yet possible. Nevertheless, the pattern. 
for intercourse between nations should 
be based upon the ideal which Britain 
and America are capable of develop- 
ing. To some extent our relations, 
people to people, with other nations 
will always be dependent upon our 
ambassadors, ministers, and informa- 
tional and cultural attachés. Only 
they are in a position to study prej- 
udices, misunderstandings, and ignor- é 
ance frequently existing abroad. 

In Great Britain, during the war, 
with the knowledge of the British 
government, I was bold enough to— 
employ the British Institute of Public 
Opinion (the equivalent of our Gal- 
lup Poll) to survey attitudes which — 


had a bearing on enduring compre-_ 


hension of American policies and their — 
background. I shouldn’t recommend _ 
such prying unless one is in a hurry — 
to get at the root of misunderstand- — 
ings when they are still almost at the — 
subconscious stage. (Nevertheless, if — 
the Germans, for example, had been 4 
aware of the material and ideal mobi-_ 
lization of the United States that was ; 
an inevitable consequence of the Nazi _ 
threat to the world, the history of our 
times would have been far different.) 
Certainly, no good can be served by | 
concealing the feelings which various | 
peoples of the world have toward one ~ 


such feelings through might rather 
than through the mind. se 
The Russians long ago learned that 
their chief appeal to the masses of 
mankind outside of their country is. 
through the dramatization of their 
efforts to promote the general wel- 
fare of the Russian people. 
_ (Continued on. page 508) 


Byelorussians: Barefoot and Barehanded 


The untold story of a people’s amazing resistance. How this unfolded when UNRRA 
turned words to deeds in helping them pull themselves up by our bootstraps. 


‘THERE WERE FIVE OF US IN THE VAN- 
guard of the UNRRA mission to 
Minsk that arrived in Moscow in 
mid-April. We had deferred leaving 
the United States until altogether sure 
that the seed had preceded us on 
which spring planting hung in Byelo- 
russia. Posepkin, a gentle, serious 
little man, top representative at the 
Soviet capital of this autonomous re- 
public, boarded our plane when it 
rolled to a stop at the huge commer- 
cial airport twenty miles south of the 
city. 

Our host had arranged an official 
welcoming dinner at the Hotel Met- 
ropole, after which I visited with 
Brooks Atkinson of The New York 
Times. We had last met in Moscow 
in July of 1945, when he had come 
from China and I was there with the 
U.S. Reparations Commission. His ap- 
proach to the Soviets had been _open- 
minded and friendly. Now, it was 
readily apparent that both he and 
Mrs. Atkinson had become unhappy 
about the atmosphere in Moscow. He 
felt frustrated in his work and they 
were impatiently contemplating an 
early return to the United States. 

We chatted most of the night. My 
over-all figures of the prospective 
UNRRA program in Byelorussia, and 
such background material as I had 
about the needs of the people in the 


Republic, were accurately reported by _ 


Mr. Atkinson in an interview under 
his by-line in the Times. He told me 
that the Moscow correspondents had 
hitherto been unable to obtain per- 
mission to visit Minsk and other parts 
of Byelorussia. Before I left Moscow 
the following day, I promised that I 
would do anything that I properly 
could to have the government invite 
them. It struck me that we might 
run into many hurdles in this. 

I have known a dozen American 
correspondents stationed in Moscow 
over the past two decades, most of 
them top flight craftsmen. It was a 
difficult assignment back in the 
Twenties when Walter Duranty was 
dean. Since then the frustrations have 
~multiplied—especially in the matter 
of “scoops.” It is the exception when 
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RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, JR. 


—By the chief of the mission to the 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lic—dispatched early last spring by 
the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. A by- 
product was to erase any doubt that 
foreign correspondents are welcome 
in what is better known in this coun- 
try as White Russia. 

In 1929, Mr. Scandrett was chair- 
man of a business group which toured 
the USSR; in 1945, a member of the 
U. S. Commission on Reparations 
which met in Moscow. 

A lawyer, treasurer of Citizens for 
Victory, now a director of Americans 
United for World Government, he 
wrote “Divided They Fall” in 1941 
to help rouse the public before Pearl 
Harbor. President of Survey Asso- 
ciates, he was a special editor of 
“American Russian Frontiers — an 
American Approach to Common 
Understanding,” ninth in our “Call- 
ing America” series of Survey Graphic 
specials (February, 1944). 


a correspondent can get an impor- 
tant piece of news on the wire before 
the Moscow radio has it on the air 
and the BBC has picked it up. 


Newsmen—and a Novelist 


A few weeks after my arrival in 
Minsk, I was with Prime Minister 
Pontaleimon Ponomerenko in his of- 
fice in the impressive government 
building, one of the few large struc- 
tures still standing in the Republic’s 
capital. My first request to him was 
that the foreign correspondents be in- 
vited to see and report on the dis- 
tribution of UNRRA supplies. He 
rose to the idea. There was no ref- 
erence of the matter to the Kremlin. 
It was clearly one for an autonomous 
republic to decide for itself. Turning 
to Kuzma Kiselev, Secretary of State, 
who is Byelorussia’s representative in 
the United Nations, the Prime Min- 
ister instructed him to extend such an 
invitation and make travel arrange- 
ments. . 

Three days later, nine foreign cor- 


‘respondents arrived in Minsk includ- 


ing Drew Middleton of The New 
York Times, Rembert James of the 


AP, and Farnsworth Fowle of CBS 
and Newsweek. Other American cor- 
respondents had remained in Moscow 
in the expectation that Earl Browder’s 
visit there would prove the better 
story. During the stay of those who 
came to Byelorussia, they went where 
they wanted to go, saw what they 
wanted to see, talked with whom they 
chose. They were received by Con- 
stantine Lostovsky, the efficient and 
agreeable official charged by the gov- 
ernment with responsibility for the 
distribution of UNRRA supplies. 
Members of the UNRRA mission had 
been quick to recognize him as a 
friend and indefatigable co-worker. 

At the outset the newsmen had a 
conference with Mr. Kiseley who in- 
quired as to their wishes. In the pro- 
gram they made for themselves were 
visits to factories, stores, hospitals, an 
orphans’ home, and a collective farm; 
also press conferences with govern- 
ment officials, the UNRRA mission, 
and the Archbishop of the Russian 
Orthodox Church. 

As journalists, they especially asked 
to meet with any Byelorussian writers. 
This was arranged, and at the start, 
one correspondent said he would like 
to know how they felt about the in- 
ternational situation. At which a tall, 
gray-haired Russian rose and. said: 

“My name is Michael Linkov. I 
am a novelist. Before the war I was 
one of a family of six. Today I am 
the sole survivor. My wife and my 
four children were murdered by the 
Germans.” Then he named the other 
writers present and told the personal 
tragedy of each—this man’s mother 
had been burned alive—the children 
of another had been killed in a con- 
centration camp. None of their fami- 
lies had gone unscathed. 

“Therefore,” Michael Linkov con- 
cluded, “we do not feel soft toward 
the Germans. They are our enemies, 
they invaded our country, destroyed 
our houses and cities, and murdered 
our families. All we want is as good 
a life as we had before, or a better 
one; and we wish the same for all the 
other peoples and nations in the 
world. 


Left to right: Berezin, chief of protocol of the State Department, Byelorus- 
sian Republic; the author, in Russian blouse; Constantine Lostovsky, attached 
to the Council of Ministers as head of the distribution of UNRRA supplies . 


“But, when we read fascist doctrine 
in the papers of South America and 
in the papers of the United States and 
Great Britain—it worries us and it 
makes us angry.” 


Devastation in Crescendo 


In May 1945, I first saw war-scarred 
London and the damage wrought by 
the Luftwaffe and then the buzz 
bombs. The following week we flew 
over battle areas in France, and we 
knew then that England had been 
spared much. A few days later we 
were in the shell which had been 
Frankfurt-am-Main. I left there with 
a group which visited German cities 
on official business from Munich to 
Berlin. The stench of human bodies, 
still buried in the debris, followed us 
whenever the warm sun shone those 
balmy spring days. We returned to 
Frankfurt with relief and a sense that 
it was a city almost whole. 

I thought I had witnessed the ulti- 
mate in destruction wrought by hu- 
man hands — until I saw Warsaw. 
This was in 1946, after a year of peace 
and time to clean up—a Warsaw with 


its heart pulverized and its ghetto” 


only cinders. The Polish capital was 
worse than any ruin I had laid eyes 
on in the Reich. Surely this must be 
the greatest scar on Europe. But I 
had not then seen Byelorussia. 
Byelorussia is a republic of the 
USSR, all but unknown to most 
Americans, and usually referred to in 
our press as White Russia—which js 
a literal translation. Hence the mis- 
apprehension that the name is a politi- 
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cal color word, setting White Rus- 
sians apart from the Red. Rather, it’s 
a geographic term—though it seems 
to go back to an ancient custom of its 
inhabitants to clothe: themselves in 
white smocks, coats, and leggings. 
They also happen to.have the fairest 
complexions among the three main 
Slavic groups—but that, I’m told, has 
no bearing on the matter. 

In population, Byelorussia ranks 
third among the Soviet republics. It 
has approximately as many people as 
Canada, more than Greece, twice as 
many as Czechoslovakia. Tradition- 
ally a battleground throughout cen- 
turies of European wars, the Repub- 
lic’s western boundary with Poland 
was thrust west in 1939 to the familiar 
Curzon Line, to reclaim territory 
which in 1921 had been ceded under 


duress to the Poles. To the south lies 


the Ukraine. 

During six months of this year, I 
traveled from one end of this repub- 
lic to the other and I can only think 
of it as the most devastated territory 
in the world. I have not seen Hiro- 
shima or Nagasaki, but the annihila- 


tion caused by the two atom bombs. 


was concentrated within the circum- 
ference dictated by their potency. In 
contrast, the ruins of Byelorussia ex- 
tend over the length and breadth of 
thousands of square miles, cumulative 
devastation by an enemy invader that 
occupied the land for three years un- 
der orders to “exterminate the popu- 
lation.” . 


_My last visit to Minsk had been in 


1929 and, ‘although I had been fore-- 


warned, it would have been impos- 
sible to be prepared for the desperate 
need of the people as that now un- 
rolled on our 24 hour (over 400 mile) 
train trip. Signs of Nazi destruction 
encompassed us from the outskirts of 
Moscow on. We were to see little to 
break the terrible monotony of 
“scorched earth” as the train labored 
through a succession of ghost cities: 
Smolensk, Orsha, Borisev. At wrecked 
stations, barefoot women and children 
offered for sale an egg or two, a dill 
pickle, or black bread. Once we had 
crossed the Byelorussian border, the 
lines Robert Louis Stevenson repeated 
as his boat drew away from .Father 
Damien’s leper colony kept beating 
through my brain: “Tis the most 
distressful country that ever yet was 
seen. "Tis the most distressful coun- 
ULV s Shee 

Minsk itself is 80 percent destroyed. 
Before the war its population was 
200,000. Warsaw, also, is about 80 per- 
cent destroyed, but the Polish capital 
has Praga across the river — like a 
habitable Brooklyn to a gutted Man- 
hattan. Minsk had no twin city for 
its people. There are few substantial 
structures left. The chief government 
building to which I have referred had 
been prepared for demolition by the 
retreating Germans in 1944, but was 
saved by Partisans who cut the wires 
a few minutes before the explosives 
were to be set off. Acres of buildings 
flattened out in the heart of the city 
had been cleared away so completely 
that one was unaware that this was 
once a congested area. There are 300,- 
000 war orphans in Byelorussia, under 
the care of the state. One of the chil- 
dren’s homes in Minsk, reconstructed 
from a gutted residence, was com- 
pletely surrounded by the wrecked 
foundations of what were once homes. 


Minsk and Vitebsk 


Rebuilding has been handicapped 
by lack of bulldozers and cranes. Yet 
rubble brick had been cleaned up and 
sorted; most of it put into rehabili- 
tating whatever structures could be 


salvaged. The estimate is that it will 


take fifteen years to rebuild Minsk. 
All the lesser cities were at least as 


~~badly wrecked. Thus, according to 


official figures, Vitebsk is 95 percent 
destroyed. I have been there and 
would judge that estimate to be cor- 


s GCE: 


The Byelorussian Republic is com- 
posed of eleven odlasts (states), most 


of which bear the name of a prin- 
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pal city. In Vitebsk-Oblast alone, 
ore than 350,000 people were killed. 
he significance of that figure is this: 
vat in one of eleven states of a So- 
et republic unknown to most Amer- 
ans, the number of persons killed 
@als the total killed in all of 
ve United States Armed Services. 
jitebsk itself had a prewar popula- 
on of 180,000. When the Red Army 
scaptured it in 1944, nine living per- 
ms greeted them.. The next day 125 
rore had come in from the surround- 
1g woods and swamps. Today the 
ity numbers approximately 66,000. 
‘he entire Jewish population, about 
alf of the prewar total, was mur- 
ered by the Germans, with the ex- 
eption of a few who escaped and 
ither fought with the Partisan Army 
r were evacuated to Moscow. 
Vitebsk was the site of a blood 
ank where the Germans kept sixty 
hildren as a continuous source of 
ood. As the children died, more 
vere taken to keep the group a con- 
tant sixty. 


An Amazing Partisan City 


The story of the Byelorussian Par- 
isans is a saga of the war which has 
et to be told. It is my hope that 
ne of them will write it, as vividly 
s they lived and fought and now tell 
t, and that through an English trans- 
ation their share in the victory of 
Surope will be known to us all. 

The Partisan Army of ‘Byelorussia 
vas composed of 350,000 fighters. 
[hey were not an underground 
movement. They were not the Red 
Army. ‘They were civilians who 
Juded the invaders of their homeland 
ind banded into a highly organized 
irmy of their-own; an army that 
ived in the woods and the swamps, 
ind had a headquarters city. 

- That city was Begoml, about 50 
silometers north of Minsk, with a 
opulation of about 50,000. It is 
<nown as the Partisan City. Several 
wundred miles behind the German 
ines though it was for three years, it 
was. never captured. Surrounding 
woods and marshes saved it from the 
German artillery and tanks. It was 
yombed from the air many times, 
ind considerably damaged, but the 
Germans never occupied it. Once five 
German infantry divisions battled 
0,000 Partisans who successfully de- 
ended their city and forced the Ger- 
mans to withdraw after suffering 
reavy losses. 

The Partisans also had forty air 
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Polotsk, which was 95 percent destroyed. Rubble brick has been cleaned for 


use in restoration work and the building at the right put in good condition 


strips scattered over Byelorussia, all 
well behind the German lines. These 
strips can be seen from the air now, 
wholly surrounded by dense forests. 
They were not large enough for the 
heaviest planes, but on some of them 
even C47’s were used and maintained 
liaison with Moscow and the Red 
Army. The leader of the Partisans 
was Ponomerenko—today head of the 
government and president of the 
Council of Ministers of the BSSR. 
In addition to the regular organized 
Partisans, Ponomerenko told me there 
were at least two million citizens who 
were constantly helping—getting food. 
and bringing in information. These 
were the “Underground” — patriots 
typical of many occupied countries. 
Besides their hampering of German 


Log houses such as this, 


supply lines, crippling transportation, 
and waging guerilla warfare, the Par- 
tisans were able to evacuate the 
wounded, Jews, children, and persons 
deemed necessary to the national wel- 
fare — including, characteristically 
enough, actors and ballet dancers. 

Ponomerenko confirmed what 1 
had already heard, that altogether the 
Partisans had killed approximately 
350,000 of the invaders. They were 
so effective that the Nazi High Com- 
mand issued an order during the first 
months of occupation in 1941 to ex- 
terminate the entire population. That 
order was undertaken with character- 
istic Nazi ruthlessness. 

It is conservatively estimated that, 
in addition to losses among Byelo- 
russians serving in the Red Army, 


much like American pioneer cabins, are being built 


on the collective farms. The author with the family whose home this will be 


more than two million civilians and 
Partisans were killed in the Republic. 
That was almost one fourth its total 
population. They were hanged, shot, 
drowned, and burned; and hundreds 
of thousands of others were sent to 
labor camps in Germany. 

Two hundred thousand 
were reported slaughtered in a mur- 
der camp on the outskirts of Minsk— 
not only a large share of its own 
citizens but people brought in from 
the surrounding country. I myself 
talked to the woman who was the 
sole survivor of the last mass German 
murder there. There were 1,400 vic- 
tims. They were lined up to be ma- 
chine-gunned. She was standing next 
to her husband, and when the firing 
started she fainted. When she came 
to, she was in a barn filled with 
bodies, and the barn was burning. 
Two men crawled out with her. The 
Germans shot at them as they crossed 
the fields towards the woods and the 
men were killed. 

The woman said that she herself 
lay in the wooded swamp for two 
weeks and then struggled to a near- 
by village the Red Army had retaken. 
She told me she was thirty-two. She 
looked sixty-five. 

I saw the ruins of a barn in the 
Owiesa Ration (county), in the Polotsk 
Oblast, where seventy people had 
been burned alive. When I asked if 
there had been any eyewitnesses, one 
of the men with me answered: “If 
there had been anyone else near, he 
would have been in the barn. Every-* 
one on this collective farm who was 
caught was burned in it. I came back 
cut of the woods the next day when 
the fire was still smoldering and the 
charred bones were still there.” Then 
he added, “My wife and three-year- 
old child were among them.” 

I have seen little children with 
numbers branded on their arms, the 
mark of a German labor camp. ‘Two 
in the Surage raion of Vitebsk-Oblast 
told me they had been liberated by 
the ‘““Americanski.”” Everyone I 
talked to had lost someone. It is the 
usual experience and Byelorussians 
are surprised when strangers do not 
realize this. 

UNRRA’s First Things First 


Amidst such devastation, it is axio- 
matic that food and shelter come first. 
Half of the entire UNRRA total of. 
$61,000,000 went for food. It was evi- 
dent to all of us on the UNRRA mis- 
sion that without it there would have 
been, serious malnutrition, last spring 


persons 
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and summer, throughout the Repub- 
lic. Probably the cheapest item in re- 
lief was seeds—if by cheap you mean 
maximum results at the least cost. 
No vegetables, with the exception of 
potatoes, would have been grown in 
Byelorussia this year without the 
UNRRA seed shipments. And the 
people know it. 

It has been suggested that the Rus- 
sians are not grateful for help given 
them. “Grateful” has never seemed to 
me the right word. Appreciative is 
more appropriate. I can speak only 
for Byelorussia. There is no question 
whatever in my mind about the ap- 
preciation of people and officials alike. 
They all know where this help has 
come from—though we had some dif- 
ficulty in making them understand 
that UNRRA is not entirely Ameri- 
can, 

You see, most of the food had 
American labels. And most of the 
people know about American lend- 
lease, the American Red Cross, the 
American Russian War Relief. The 
children in the orphanages always 
greeted. us joyfully with shouts of 
“Americanski.”’ Their blankets, 
sheets, and clothing had come largely 
from America, and we often observed 
labels from Red Cross chapters as far 
apart as Kenosha, Pittsburgh, and 
Sacramento. In some of the children’s 
homes, attendants told us that last 
year 100 percent of the food had come 
from America, and that now between 


_ Tania, fair-haired Byelonisan i 
waitress at the UNRRA mission - 


60 and 70 percent is American. T] 
children seem healthy, happy, ar 
well cared for—though many we 
undersized; and when I remarke 
this to Premier Ponomerenko, he a: 
swered, “Oh, but you should has 
seen them two years ago!” 

When it comes to reconstructio 
factories are obviously of little u 
unless the workers have places to liv 
Consequently those first built wei 
brickyards and sawmills. In the ope 
country on the collective farms th 
population has been living largely 1 
“homes” that are little more tha 
holes dug into the earth with 
thatched roof covering. The ne 
buildings are log houses which, & 
cept for their rye-thatched roofs, ai 
like the cabins of our own pioneer 

In the city of Polotsk the first struc 
ture to be erected was a war memori:z 
to those who had fallen in defendin 
it. Citizens began work on it tw 
days after the Germans had bee 
driven out. In Vitebsk the first builc 
ing was a club house theater for th 
city’s famous repertory company whic 
was quick to return. I saw two play: 
one of them “Hamlet,” performe 
in that club house surrounded b 
acres of rubble. 

Everywhere the morale of the pec 
ple struck us as amazingly good. The 
faced up to their difficulties, ant 
heads everywhere were unbowec 
Byelorussians like to sing at work o 
at play—alone or in groups. “It ‘sn’ 
as bad as when we were forced t 
hide in the woods and the German 
were ‘shooting us,” they told us. T 
their way of thinking, there are wors 
things than being barefoot and bare 
handed. And if you do have a pai 
of shoes, you take them off and carr 
them on your shoulder if the weathe 
is warm and dry enough. They las 
longer that way. 


Eyes of the World 


Throughout the week the foreigr 
correspondents spent in Minsk, the 


The Idea of Human Rights 


How Americans would translate into working realities the fundamental free- 
doms of the common man—by a chief consultant at the Golden Gate Conference. 


THE EFFORT TO SAFEGUARD HUMAN 
rights is, in my opinion, the most 
fundamental of all the great interna- 
tional movements today, and also the 
most difficult to achieve. This judg- 
ment runs counter to popular opinion 
because a movement to eliminate op- 
pression is by no means as pressing 
and immediate as that to eliminate 
war. But the menace of war cannot 
be removed from human affairs so 
long as life and liberty are imperiled 
by arbitrary power. 

The purpose of international or- 
ganization must, therefore, be some- 
thing more than a direct attack upon 
war itself. It must reach into the pro- 
cesses of peace to make sure that no 
subtle poison is being distilled to 
make the resort to force seem an es- 
cape from greater ills. Thus the two 
central problems of international re- 
lations, the guarantee of peace and 
the safeguarding of human rights, 
are the realities behind the confusion 
in international affairs today. 


The Underlying Issues 


The first meeting of the Assembly 
of the United Nations has borne wit- 
ness to this in its insistence, on the 
one hand, upon a solution for the 
control of atomic energy and, on the 
other hand, upon a change in the 
government of Spain. Both atomic 
power and Spanish despotism are 
symbols of the underlying issues with 
which a world organization must 
come to grips. 

- But while there has been much 
careful study on the method for con- 
trolling atomic power, the attack upon 
despotism in Spain is left in the 
purely political sphere — where na- 
tions decide what to do on the basis 
of their own self-interest rather than 
by studying the problem in terms 
that may apply to other cases as well. 

There is some excuse for the failure 
to devise an adequate method for 
ensuring human rights throughout the 
world because what is justice in one 
country may not seem right and 
proper to another. War, on the other 
hand, is always war, even if nations 
try to disguise it as Japan did in 
China. The common opinion of man- 
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BRIDGES TO THE FUTURE 


—A series on vital issues before the 
nations of the world, by an outstand- 
ing American authority, Bryce Pro- 
fessor of the History of International 
Relations at Columbia University, who 
is honorary chairman of the commit- 
tee on human rights of the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of 
Peace. 


kind is quite clear in matters of war 
and peace but not with reference to 
oppression. Even the oppressed are 
not always aware of it, and habits of 
mind differ in different environments, 
presenting a rigid defense of ancient 
custom, which may be bad or good 
according to the standards of others. 

All this came out in the efforts to 
draft a declaration or Bill of Rights 
for the civilized world, which 
thoughtful people are demanding as a 
long term program for the United 
Nations. A short summary of the his- 
tory of the effort to meet this demand 
throws light upon its possibilities. 

The best known formulation of the 
“essential freedoms” was that of the 
Four Freedoms with which President 
Roosevelt challenged public opinion 
in his address to Congress on Janu- 
ary 6, 1941. The place and date are 
important because the Four Free- 
doms frequently are wrongly referred 
to as forming part of the Atlantic 
Charter. As a matter of fact, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was following in the 
footsteps of President Wilson when 
he set forth the issues at stake in the 
second World War in unforgettable 
terms, understood by everyone. 

The war was then at a critical 
point, with Russia still neutral and 
practically all western Europe except 
Britain in the hands of the Nazis. 
President Roosevelt proposed to break 
through the trammels of neutrality 
so that the United States should be- 
come the great “arsenal of democ- 
racy.” The Four Freedoms were pro- 
claimed in the same message which 
called for Lend-Lease. They were 
thus part of an appeal to the con- 
science of the American people in the 


mood, but not in the manner, of 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Against the background of the 
elaborate formulations of subsequent 
days, Franklin D. Roosevelt’s state- 
ment of the Four Freedoms still 
stands out as a challenge and an in- 
spiration: 


THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


In the future days, which we seek 
to make secure, we look forward to 
a world founded upon four essential 
human freedoms. 


The first is freedom of speech and 


expression—everywhere in the world. 


The second is freedom of évery 
person to worship God in his own 
way—everywhere in the world. 


The third is freedom from want— 
which, translated into world terms, 
means economic understandings 
which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peaceful life for its inhabi- 
tants—everywhere in the world. 


The fourth ts freedom from fear— 
which, translated into world terms, 
means a worldwide reduction of arm- 
aments to such a point and in such 
a thorough fashion that no nation 
will be in a position to commit an 
act of aggression against any neigh- 
bor—anywhere in the world. 


This formulation was naturally in 
the minds of those in the State De- 
partment who shaped the program 
for Dumbarton Oaks, and the Ameri- 
can delegation finally succeeded in in- 
serting reference to it as one of the 
purposes of the Economic and Social 
Council, which was then proposed 
for the first time. In this connection 
it was stated that “the organization — 
of the United Nations should facili- 
tate solutions of international, eco- 
nomic, social, and other humanitarian 
problems, and promote. respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms.” 

The San Francisco Conference wove 
these proposals into the very fabric 
of the Charter of the United Nations. 
It is not generally ‘realized how often 
the charter makes reference to human 
rights either directly or by implica- 


tion. The most positive statement, the 
one commonly quoted, occurs in 
Article 55: “The United Nations shall 
promote . . . universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion.” It is in pursuance 
of this directive that the United Na- 
tions Commission on Human Rights 
was set up and is now at work. 
Other references occur, for example, 
in Articles 13, 57-63, 68, 76c. 

Parallel with this official action, and 
indeed preceding it, a number of un- 
official studies were made of an inter- 
national bill of rights to be offered 
ultimately to the United Nations 
Commission. 


Lawyers Try Their Hand 


One of the most important of these 
was a committee appointed by the 
American Law Institute, a body com- 
posed primarily of jurists of high 
standing. This committee, which 
worked for over eighteen months, 
drafted a Statement of Essential Hu- 
man Rights. Though it failed of 
adoption by the institute, that has not 
lessened its value as a challenge to 
thought in this difficult field. 

The statement deals only with fun- 
damental principles, not with the 
means for realizing them. Freed thus 
from practical considerations, the 
committee included a number of 
economic “rights” as well as those 
for the protection of the person. 

The most challenging of these was 
the statement that “Everyone has the 
right to work. The state has a duty 
to take such measures as may be 
necessary to insure that all its resi- 
dents have an opportunity for useful 
work.” It was evident that this Ar- 
ticle was on a wholly different footing 
from the guarantee of freedom of 
religion, opinion, speech, or assembly. 
It could only be guaranteed by a state 
which would, if necessary, take over 
the complete control of its economic 
life. Naturally, this would not be 
consonant with the maintenance of 
what is called “a free economy.” On 
the other hand, to leave out all ref- 
erence to the most important of all 
the economic rights in the eyes not 
only of communists but of socialists 
and many trade unionists as well, 
would make the document almost 
meaningless to Soviet Russia, where 
economic rights transcend all others. 

The dilemma which confronted the 
American Law Institute again faced 
the American Bar Association when 
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its Special Committee to Report as to 
the Proposals for the Organization of 
the Nations for Peace and Law re- 
ported on a proposed Bill of Rights 
at the meeting of the association’s 
House of Delegates in Chicago last 
summer. The chairman of the com- 
mittee withdrew from the list of hu- 
man rights those dealing with eco- 
nomic and social conditions on the 
understanding that the Economic 
and Social Council would deal with 


them separately. 


The committee insisted on the im- 
portance of keeping “whatever is un- 
dertaken in the international field at 
this time within practicable limits as 
to what the United Nations will col- 
lectively accept and individually live 
up to.” In line with this cautious 
policy, the committee drew up a list 
of the more commonly recognized 
“rights.” But in view of “the im- 
mense difficulties which confront 
those who undertake to draft an en- 
forceable Bill of Rights in the inter- 
national sphere,” it reported that the 
Council of the American Law Insti- 
tute decided not to proceed further 
with the project. 

The only national body which con- 
tinued to study the problem and try 
to formulate an international Bill of 
of Rights was a committee of the 
Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace. Some months ago, it 
drafted an international Bill of 
Rights, the articles of which were 
largely drawn from, or influenced by, 
the work of its predecessors. (See 
box, page 491). 


The Right to Work 


Again, everyone was in substantial 
agreement upon most of these articles 
except on the same question on which 
the previous formulations had failed 
to reach agreement, namely, that_of 
the right to work. The issue as to 
whether this should be inserted or 
not had now become serious, because 
the western democracies had at last 
learned that acceptance or rejection of 
a suitable formula in this field would 
be the test of acceptance or rejection 
of the whole document by Soviet 
Russia and its friends and allies. 

According to the Marxian scheme 
of things, the whole structure of so- 
ciety is determined by the nature of- 
its economic life. Accordingly work, 
as the creative element in economic 
life, becomes the most important thing 
in the world. It would therefore be 
inconceivable in the ideology of com- 
munism for any other right to be 


given precedence over this most fun 
damental of all the rights of man— 
that by which he becomes a coopera. 
tive member of the cooperative com- 
monwealth. 

From the point of view of the 
western democracies, the absolute 
dominance of an economic right is a 
distortion, not a true picture of social 
life. There is no better clue to just 
what this means than to see how 
Jefferson’s Declaration of Indepen- 
dence differs. from the formula of 
George Mason, which lay behind the 
American Bill of Rights but never be- 
came a formal part of it. 

Mason, drawing upon Locke and 
the seventeenth century philosophers, 
proposed to safeguard “life, liberty, 
and property.” This would have made 
the Constitution of the United States 
a safeguard of capitalism indeed. 

But long before this measure was 
proposed, Jefferson had stated the 
American ideal in other terms: “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
He did not add “the pursuit of hap- 
piness” to the trilogy of the English 
philosophers, making the phrase 
“life, liberty, property, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” With profound politi- 
cal insight, he chose to put the accent 
at once not upon the economic basis 
of well-being but upon the moral 
aspect of existence, the effort to “pur- 
sue happiness” in every walk of life. 

Pause a moment to glance at the 
history of the American Bill of Rights. 
After the amendments were inserted 
in the Constitution, they ceased to be 
spoken of in the seventeenth century 
terms of a Bill of Rights. The phrase 
played no part in American history 
throughout the nineteenth century. 

A rather startling witness to this 
is to be found in the fact that no 
reference is made to it in the index 
of Charles and Mary Beard’s “The 
Rise of American Civilization,” a 
place where otherwise one certainly 
would have found it. It was only in 
our own day, when the Fascist-Nazi 
challenge to human rights reached 
the consciousness of America, that 
the importance of constitutional safe- 
guards against despotism began to be 
fully appreciated. 

i 


World Acceptance 


Naturally, there is a connection be- 
tween our own Bill of Rights and 
the effort by Americans to formulate 
an international counterpart. This is 
both an advantage and ‘a handicap, 
for while the rights which we wi 
to see extended to all the world are 


Article 1—The provisions of this 
bill of rights shall be deemed fun- 
damental principles of international 
law and of the national law of each 
of the signatory states to be realized 
by appropriate action of interna- 
tional and national agencies, 


Article 2—The rights and free- 
doms declared in this document, 
both separately and in their appro- 
priate relationship with each other, 
shall apply to every person and 
shall be respected and observed 
without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. 


Article 3—In the exercise of his 
rights every person is limited by the 
rights of others and by the just 
requirements of the democratic 
state. 


Article 4—Every person has the 
right to protection of life and liberty 
under law. 


Article 5—Every person has the 
“right to freedom of conscience and 
belief and freedom of religious as- 
sociation, teaching, practice, and 
worship. 


Article 6—Every person has the 
right to form and hold opinions 
and to receive opinions and _in- 
formation made available from any 
source. 


Article 7—Every person has the 
right to freedom of expression 
through all means of communica- 
tion including speech, press, radio, 
and art. - - 


Article 8—Every person has the 
right to assemble peaceably with 
others. 


1 Article 9—Every person has the 


Bcc which we enjoy, or at least 


which are legally guaranteed for our 
‘njoyment, we are inclined to measure 
he international proposal narrowly 
n terms of our own experience. 

It is for this reason that one may 
onfidently say that no provisional 
ext by an American committee, no 
matter how carefully prepared, is 


ikely to be a final text of a docu- 


e beginning now to reach that point 
n the development of law which re- 
es the way in which Roman law 
upon the experience of the vari- 


ch acceptable to all the world. We 


Bill of Human Rights 


Drawn for the (American) Commission to Study the Organization of Peace 


right to form with others associa- 
tions of a political, economic, re- 
ligious, social, educational, cultural, 
scientific, or any othes character for 


purposes not inconsisteiit with these 
articles. 


_ Article 10—Every person has the 
right, individually or with others, to 
petition appropriate national and 
international agencies for redress of 
grievances, 


_ Article 11—Every person has the 

right, in his capacity as citizen, 
to take part in the government of 
his state. 


Article 12—Every person has the 
right to freedom from arbitrary 
searches and seizures and from un- 
reasonable interference with his 
Person, home, reputation, privacy, 
activities, and property. 


Article 13—Every person has the 
right to have any criminal and civil 
liabilities with which he may be 
charged and his rights thereunder 
determined without undue delay 
and in fair public trial by an im- 
partial tribunal, before which he 
has the opportunity for a full hear- 
ing, and has the right to consult 
with and to be represented by 
counsel. 


Article 14—Every person has the 
right to freedom from conviction 
and punishment except in case of 
violation of principles of national or 
international law in effect’ at the 
time of the commission of any act 
charged as an offense. 


Article 15—Every person has the 
right to freedom from arbitrary ar- 

. Test or detention, and every person 
who is arrested or detained has the 


‘ous civilizations embraced within the 
empire and so achieved a universality 
and a permanence unequaled in the 
history of law. 

The time has come for a modern 
parallel to the jus gentium which, 
although a law of nations, was not 
international law but the rule of life 
within the Roman society. This is not 
the task for any single generation; it 
is a task for the centuries. But the 
starting point of it must now be 
made, and the duty lies upon the 
United Nations to pioneer in this 
great enterprise. "4 


, cation which are adequate and free; 


right to an immediate judicial de- 
termination of the legality of his 
detention and to notice of the 
charges on which he is detained. 


Article 16—Every person has the 
right to education and the state has 
a duty to require that every child 
within its jurisdiction receive edu- 
cation of the primary standard; to 
maintain or insure that there are 
maintained facilities for such edu- 


and to promote the development of 
facilities for further education which 
are adequate and effectively avail- 
able to all its residents. 


Article 17—Every person has the 
right to social security. The state 
has the duty to maintain or insure 
that there are maintained compre- 
hensive arrangements for the pro- 
motion of health, for the prevention 
of sickness and accident, and for 
the provision of medical care and 
of compensation for loss of liveli- 
hood, and for insuring that all its 
residents have an opportunity to 
obtain adequate food and housing. 


Article 18—Every person has the 
right to receive from the state as- 
sistance in the exercise of his right 
to work; and the state has the duty 
to promote stability of employment, 
to insure proper conditions of labor, 
and to fix minimum standards of 
just compensation. See 


Article 19—Every state has the 
duty to provide effective measures 
for the enforcement within its jur-- 
isdiction of the rights and freedoms 
herein declared and the United Na- 
tions shall take measures to carry 
out the provisions of the Charter 
to safeguard these rights and free- 
doms throughout the world. 


The Bill of Human Rights which 
was drawn for the Commission to 


Study the Organization of Peace is 


offered with no thought that it em- 
bodies a final statement of the rights 
of man and the duties of states. 
Rather, it is a challenge to thoughtful 
people either to accept these articles 


as a working basis for the present or 


to improve upon them. The one in- 
escapable obligation at this decisive 
turning point in the history of na- 
tions is that we must not lose sight 
of the fundamental freedoms for the 
common man. oe 
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Night view of the U. S. Information Service Library in Sofia, Bulgaria 


Letting the Whole World Know 


The voices of America—of Russia—of all the United Nations— 
as they span the continents and reach out into the postwar future. 


Wuen Presipent RoosEvELT VISITED 
Cairo in 1943 he asked Ambassador 
Alexander Kirk how America’s 
fledgling war information service was 
doing in the Middle East. 

The President knew a little about 
it. His close friend, Robert E. Sher- 
wood, had been one of its organizers. 

“It’s doing beautifully, Mr. Presi- 
dent,” said the Ambassador. “There’s 
just one serious thing wrong with it. 
It should have been started fifty years 
ago.” 

Fifty years ago America had not 
"yet emerged from the _horse-and- 
buggy age. President Cleveland can 
be forgiven by posterity for not hav- 
ing thought of an information service 


to foreign countries. Wireless and’ 


radio broadcasting were undreamed 
of. “The right of all people to 
know” was not yet an article of 
American faith and policy. 

Even as recently as fifteen years 
ago American embassies and legations 
abroad had no information and te- 
search resources worthy of the name. 
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FERDINAND KUHN, JR. 


—By an interpreter with a flair for 
discovery and organization; deputy 
director (1943-45) of the Office of 
War Information; now reporting on 
international affairs for the Washing- 
ton Post. 

A New Yorker, graduate of Colum- 
bia University, Mr. Kuhn joined The 
New York Times as reporter in 1925. 
Three years later he was off to its 
London bureau on a 12-year assign- 
ment (1928-39), becoming chief. 

The British division and European 


theater were two of his special prov- 


inces in the OWI. In 1945, the State 
Department called him to direct an 
Interim International Information 
Service to shape its postwar informa- 
tion work abroad. Last summer Mr. 
Kuhn was adviser to the American 
delegation at the meeting of the pre- 
Pparatory commission for UNESCO. 


He contributed telling chapters to. 


“We Saw It Happen” (1938) and 
“Days of Decision” (1941), and was a 
consultant on “The British and Our- 


selves” (Survey Graphic, May 1945). 
most es tise uenttaidee: Attlee sede thi 2 sirt Amr Ab EA 


Our government did not particularly 
care whether foreign peoples knew 


all of the facts about us, or not. 

In the early days of the New Deal, 
when so much imagination was. being 
applied to public service here at 
home, our foreign service was still 
starved for information with which 
to counteract ignorance and build un- 
derstanding about the United States. 

In so important a post as London, 
most of the Embassy’s information in 
those days came from copies of dis- 
patches from other foreign missions 
to the State Department. The Am- 
bassador and his chief assistants were 
well informed on the situation in 
China, for example, and occasionall 


they saw “information copies” of in- 
structions sent from the State Depart- 
ment to its diplomatic mission in the 
field. : 

But of up-to-date information from 
home, and about home affairs not 
concerned with foreign policy, there 
was little. Newspapers and magazines 
came sporadically. The Embassy 
library was a musty collection of State 
Department documents, Congre , 
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sional Records, and a ineager assort- 
ment of reference books. 

With rare exceptions, members of 
the Embassy staff knew little more 
about new developments in American 
politics or trade unionism or the dust- 
bowl or public works or progressive 
education than did the English peo- 
ple among whom they lived and 
served. 

And that, as every American knows 
who remembers prewar England, was 
a strange compound of travelers’ im- 
pressions, prejudices, misconceptions, 
and Hollywood extravagance. 


A New Course Charted 


In 1934, Secretary Hull agreed to 
start sending a modest wireless bul- 
letin from the State Department to 
missions abroad. It gave them ab- 
stracts of State Department press con- 
ferences and speeches, and a good 
deal of chit-chat about the foreign 
service, but it was not intended for 
distribution to the press of other 
countries. If an editor in England 
wanted to know what was going on 
in American labor legislation, for ex- 
ample, it would have been a waste 
of his money to invite any but the 
most exceptional Embassy official to 
lunch at Claridge’s. Better informa- 
tion usually came from Englishmen 
long resident in America, or from 
American travelers, or from the 
American newspapers that were so 
regularly slow in arriving. 

For significant new books from the 
United States —those too specialized 
to be reprinted by English publishers 
—the British were dependent upon 
the library of the English-Speaking 
Union, heavily scented with respec- 
tability and conventional good will, 
or upon the labyrinths of the British 
Museum. In non-English - speaking 
capitals, the dearth of American 
scholarship was, of course, still worse. 
~ By now the change has been star- 
tling and heartening. The modest 
wireless bulletin of 1934 has become a 
daily 3,500-word document of im- 
mense usefulness. It contains the full 
texts of important official pronounce- 


ments on domestic as well as foreign 


affairs, and a selection of American 
editorial comment, as well. On the 


morning after our recent election, 


many embassies. abroad were able to 
give inquirers a fairly complete list 
of the new members of Congress, and 
some biographical’ material about 
many of them. 

If a foreign editorial writer now 
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wants to comment on any phase of 
American affairs, he can be sure of 
having the texts of the relevant docu- 
ments before him as he writes. This 
does not prevent criticism of Ameri- 


can policies—no information service 


exists to do that—but it prevents the 
halftruths or untruths that come 
from insufficient ii:etmation. The 
facts are available to those who want 
them. 


Windows Thrown Open 


American radio programs, short- 
waved from New York and in many 
cases relayed by mediurn-wave, are 
being beamed abroad in twenty-two 
languages, bringing news and views 
from the United States across fron- 
tiers and into tens of thousands of 
foreign homes. 

If a foreign orchestra wants to play 
an American work, it can find 
American scores on loan at many of 
our embassies and legations. If a for- 
eign school or women’s club or 
farmers’ association wants to show a 
film on the TVA, or on the U. S. 
Public Health Service, or on the 
American national parks, it usually 
can borrow such a film at an Ameri- 
can embassy. 

As for libraries, the United States 
now maintains seventy-five of them 
in forty-five foreign countries, not in- 
cluding eleven information centers in 
former enemy territory and twenty- 
seven cultural institutes in Latin 
America. 

Some statistician at the State De- 


partment has estimated that these 
small libraries taken together served 
about 3,500,000 individual users in the 
past year. They answered more than 
192,000 reference inquiries in Europe 
and the British Commonwealth alone. 

In many parts of Latin America the 
libraries have taken the form of cul- 
tural institutes which conduct Eng- 
lish courses, provide lectures in 
American history, and have become 
a cherished part of community life. 

In Bagdad and Beirut, and in the 
other chief centers of the Middle 
East, books have opened a window 
on America to the Arab world. In 
India, China, and southeast Asia the 
libraries are writing a new and ex- 
citing chapter in international under- 
standing. 

The story of the libraries has al- 
ready been told in detail in the May 
1946 issue of Survey Graphic. It re- 
mains only to add the considered 
judgment that they are an example 
of high imagination and intelligence 
applied to the conduct of our foreign 
relations. Elmer Davis, whose Office 
of War Information blazed a pioneer 
trail in this field as in so many others, 
said he was prouder of them than 
of any other single achievement of 
his organization. Their influence can- 
not be measured by the number of 
their users. Each book, each docu- 
ment in them ripples out in concen- 
tric circles and becomes an ambassa- 
dor of truth and understanding. 

Complementing books and docu- 
ments, and quite as important, is the 


Our busy library in Canton, China—one of 75 established in 45 foreign lands 


Elmer Davis broadcasting from Algiers during the war. His OWI blazed a 
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pioneer trail in setting up libraries as important aids to good foreign relations 
s 


presence of a competent staff of in. 
formation officers now stationed in 
our missions abroad. For the first 
time, we have men and women in 
our foreign embassies whose sole 
business it is to know about the 
United States and to make that 
knowledge available wherever they 
are. A great deal depends upon the 
caliber of these officers, They have 
been carefully chosen, and will be as 
carefully rotated so that their under- 
standing of America will not grow 
stale or out-of-date. 

No American ambassador or min- 
ister would do without the informa- 
tion staff or the libraries now; except 
perhaps in the Russian-dominated 
area of eastern Europe, no_ foreign 
government would willingly see them 
disappear. 


Behind the So-Called Curtain 


Behind the so-called “iron curtain” 
the new United States Information 
Service has scored some of its most 
dramatic successes and revealed a few 
of its most serious weaknesses. The 
record in eastern Europe is therefore 
worth examining in some detail. 

The first important fact in the rec- 
ord is that there is no “iron curtain” 
as far as the United States Informa- 
tion Service is concerned. There -is, 
rather, a kind of iron grille-work 


with many windows and many blank ° 


spots. The United States cannot reach 
all the peoples of eastern Europe, and 
it cannot use all the media of in- 
formation freely. But it can, and does, 
reach hundreds of thousands of east- 
ern Europeans, including those who 
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matter most through their posts of 
political or intellectual leadership. 


Short-wave radio is the greatest, 


single instrument for penetrating this 
area of strict censorship, poor com- 
munications, and communist propa- 
ganda. No censorship can stop.a ra- 
dio program unless a censoring gov- 
ernment decides, as the Nazis did, to 
confiscate radio receiving sets. 
Nobody knows exactly how many 
receiving sets exist in Soviet-domin- 
ated eastern Europe. But Poles, Hun- 
garians, Yugoslavs, and the rest have 
testified again and again to the value 


of the “Voice of America” programs 
short-waved from New York and re 
layed from Algiers or London. These 
brought immense encouragement to 
the resistance forces during the war; 


_ they are bringing straightforward in- 


formation from the United States to- 
day. What cannot always be read in 
an eastern European newspaper—the 
exact wording of an American diplo- 
matic note, or a cross-section of 
American editorial opinion—can be 
heard on these news-and-commentary 
programs from across the Atlantic. 

Yet radio too often goes in one ear 
and out the other. The printed word 
remains the king of communication 
—except, of course, for illiterates, 
whom radio and motion pictures can 
reach with unchallenged supremacy. 
Therefore it is important, and encour- 
aging, that the American printed 
word has penetrated eastern Europe 
to an extent far greater than the 
American public realizes. 


Lights Are On 


Libraries of information are open 
now not only in Prague—which one 
might expect—but in Budapest, So- 
fia, Bucharest, Warsaw, and Hel- 
sinki. The lights of American scholar- 
ship, of American democratic thought 
and achievement are on—shining 
steady and strong in most of those 


countries. They do not penetrate far 


beyond the capital cities, but they do 
shine upon thousands every month 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Carl Van Doren, John Foster Dulles, in a round 
table discussion on democracy, international broadcast of the State Department 
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who crowd into the American read- 
ing rooms, dipping into American 
history or technology, keeping up 
with the serious as well as the popu- 
lar magazines, learning that our na- 
‘ion is not as bankrupt, intellectually 
and spiritually, as it otherwise may 
be pictured in those parts. 

Moreover, wireless bulletins go out 
from the local American Embassy 
every day into the offices of news- 
paper editors and government off- 
cials. If their papers do not print the 
text of what Secretary Byrnes may 
have said, at least their editors and 
the editors’ political bosses know ex- 
actly what he said. 


Not long ago, an American docu- ° 


mentary film on TVA was described 
to Washington as a “smash hit” in 
Transylvania, an area that most 
Americans regard as remote as Togo- 
land. American picture exhibits have 
had much success in eastern Europe 
in spite of all the difficulties that po- 
lice-state governments may impose. 

Only in one country, Yugoslavia, 
have those difficulties been serious. 
Marshal Tito’s government had or- 
dered the American library closed for 
political reasons. The Yugoslavs com- 
plained that the American Informa- 
on Service was distributing among 
heir citizens the texts of diplomatic 
notes that were anti-Yugoslav, and 
charged that it was seeking to stir 
1p opposition to the Tito regime. 
After a month of negotiations the 
Yugoslav Government agreed to the 
eopening of the library, on condition 
hat the Information Service confine 
tself to giving out information on 
ife in the United States. 


In closing the library, Tito was go- 
ng much further than the Kremlin. 
‘or in Soviet Russia itself the United 
states Information Service has en- 
ountered no such extreme difficulty, 
Ithough effective information work 
n Moscow has been a long, slow pull 
or all concerned. 


Only a small American library has 
een established in Moscow; no ra- 
lio program in Russian comes from 
he United States as yet. Such a radio 
rogram is being planned as soon as 
ome technical difficulties of trans- 
aission and relay can be overcome. 
a4 


Niet Amerika 

Nonetheless, the wireless bulletin 
as been reaching high Russian off- 
ials and newspaper editors for the 
ast two years. Moreover, the United 
“ASO eee 


Our magazine for the USSR: Life-sized, with Russian text and many illustrations 


States has a welcomed instrument for 
reaching an estimated half million 
Russians with solid information 
about the United States, in Russian- 
language text plus pictures. This is 
the magazine Amertka, started dur- 
ing the war through the efforts of 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman 
and William Chapman White, of the 
Office of War Information, and con- 
tinued by the State Department with 
the full approval of the Sotiet au- 
thorities. , 
Though the Russians permit only a 
circulation of 50,000, reliable wit- 
nesses say that each copy of the mag- 
azine is read by at least ten Russian 
readers. It is in such demand that on 


the black market it will bring a 


quarter of any white-collar man’s 


monthly salary. If a copy appears on 
a railroad train it is passed from 


hand to hand, read cover to cover. 

Amerika contains articles and pic- 
tures about American life and insti- 
tutions—about our farms and schools, 
our voting system, our theater and 
music, and recently about some of the 
great figures of American literature. 
There is technical perfection in its 
color work, and nothing published in 
the Soviet Union offers an exact 
counterpart. The British bid for mu- 
tual understanding is a newspaper, 
The British Ally, printed in Russia 
and enormously popular ever since 
it was launched in wartime. 

Now it is easy to shrug one’s shoul- 
ders at Amerika for its relatively 
small circulation, or to complain that 
it tends to put our best foot forward 


-in giving Russians a somewhat ideal- 


ized picture of the United States. But 


it is futile to say that the U. S. Gov- 
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ernment should not be doing this 
sort of thing—since no privately pub- 
lished magazine in Russian would be 
allowed within the Soviet Union. 
Those conversant with the endless 
distortions of the Moscow radio can 
charge with more plausibility that 
Amerika is a useless venture because 
it has not changed the ideas, the 
character, or the methods of the Soviet 
dictatorship in its international deal- 
ings. Yet the usefulness of Amerika 
is precisely that it does not argue, it 
does not preach, it does not quarrel. 
It is content to do an affirmative and 
long range job on the Russian mind. 
The net effect of reading it month 
after month can scarcely fail to lead 
some Russians to grasp that there is 
such a thing as social progress in the 
United States, that our people have 
faced and mastered some problems 
similar to theirs, and that ours is a 
government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” and not 
of, by, and for a few ruthless capi- 
talists. By its very restraint it should 
have a cumulative influence such as 
no amount of shrill broadcasts from 
the Moscow radio can possibly have. 
This, at least, is the judgment of 
thoughtful Americans and other for- 
eigners stationed in Moscow. It may 
be a frail bridge to cross the chasm 
that separates us, but it is a bridge. 


Truth vs Counter-propaganda 
The greatest danger facing the 


United States: Information ®Service, ° 


it seems to me, is that it may be re- 
garded as a mere instrument of 
counter-propaganda against Russian 
propaganda. So far its most precious 
asset has been the objective quality 
of its output. It has sought to give 
body and spirit to the aim expressed 
by President Truman last year—‘“a 
full and fair picture” of the United 
States—which means that its subject 
matter is the totality of American life. 

In doing so, however, it seeks to 
clarify American diplomatic policy; 
and among those who direct it there 
are signs of what may become an ob- 
session with Russia. Some of this is 
a productiof political necessity. When 
the State Department sought its 
funds from Congress last winter it 
harped on the need of counteracting 
Russian propaganda and Russian in- 
fluence in\Europe. No‘witness before 
the appropriations committees of 


Congress was as persuasive as Mr. - 


Harriman, at that time just returned 
_ from his post in Moscow. The con- 
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gressmen did not care deeply about 
providing a steady flow of truth 
about America in western Europe, in 
the Arab countries, in the Far East; 
they wanted above all to spread 
American facts and ideas in Russian 


Europe. 


A Challenge 


Now there is no question but that 
eastern Europe constitutes.a challenge 
to any American information service, 
public or private. It is necessary to 
get the day-to-day facts of our foreign 
policy to the attention of officials and 
editors there, and to the public wher- 
ever possible. 

But it would be a tragic error to 
allow our diplomatic needs in eastern 
Europe to twist the character and dis- 
tort the emphasis of the United States 
Information Service as a whole. If by 
some trick of smooth promotion in 
Bulgaria the entire population of So- 
fia could be induced to wave Ameri- 
can flags, it would not solve the prob- 
lem of peace and understanding in 
the world. It certainly would not ad- 
vance American interests if, at the 
same time, the long range work of 
the Information Service were allowed 
to wither in Bombay or Beirut or 
Brussels for lack of funds or lack of 
interest. 

True, it is important that Secre- 
tary Byrnes’ views on the Trieste is- 
sue should be fully, accurately, and 
promptly reported, throughout eastern 
Europe as elsewhere. Is it not equally 
important over the long haul for the 
facts about the structure of Congress, 
or the Missouri Valley Authority, or 
the soil conservation program, or our 
public school system, to be made 


That since wars begin in the minds 
. oo . 
of men, it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be con- 
structed; 


That ignorance of each other’s ways 
and lives has been a common cause, 
throughout the history of mankind, of 
that suspicion and mistrust between 
the peoples of the world through which 
their differences have all too often 


broken out in war; ~~ e 


That the great and terrible war which 
_has now ended was a war made pos- 
sible by the denial of the democratic 
principles of the dignity, ality, and 
mutual respect of men, robe the pro- 
Pagation, in their place, through ig- 


THE PREAMBLE TO THE CONSTITUTION OF UNESCO 


Declaration of the Governments 


available to those everywhere wh 
want and need to know about them; 

So far, the record of the State De 
partment in this aspect of its infor 
mation work has been admirable. Mr 
Byrnes himself has told us that th 
temple of peace cannot be built in + 
year, and his chief assistants are per 
fectly aware that even tolerably gooc 
relations with Russia will take year 
of patience to achieve. Yet there i 
always the temptation to use radic 
and other information media as mere 
instruments of diplomatic back-chat 
More seriously, there is always th 
pressure upon the policy planners ir 
the information field to spend three 
fourths of their time on day-to-day 
problems of how to answer this ot 
that Russian charge, on what to in: 
clude in this or that broadcast to the 
Balkans. 

The real way to counteract Soviet 
propaganda overseas is not by crude 
or blatant counter-measures. Those 
who direct our economic foreign 
policy for Mr. Byrnes know that 
western and eastern Europe alike can 
resist Russian pressure only if they 
are healthy, productive, and intern- 
ally strong. The emphasis of Ameri- 
can economic foreign policy has 
therefore been placed on the recon- 
struction of war-torn areas, and on 
the rehabilitation of industries and 
farms with the help of American 
loans and relief. ; 

In the same indirect way, an Ameri- 
can information service can counter- 
act the pressure of Russian propa- 
ganda by making available steadily 
a picture of America as it really is. 
If the peoples of eastern Europe and 


horance and prejudice, of the dectrine 
of the inequality of men and races; 


That the wide diffusion of culture, 
and the education of humanity for jus- 
tice and liberty and peace are indis- 
pensable to the dignity of man and- 
constitute a sacred duty which all the 
nations must fulfill in a spirit of mutual 
assistance and concern; 


That a peace based exclusively upon 
the political and economic arrange- 
ments of governments would not be a | 
peace which could secure the unani- | 
mous, lasting and sincere support of | 
the peoples of the world, and that the | 
peace must therefore be founded, if it 
is not to fail, upon the intellectual and 
moral solidarity of mankind. 


Harris & Ewing 


Assistant Secretary of State William Benton (left) and other leaders look on as 
President Truman signs the bill making the United States a member of UNESCO 


elsewhere know our historic back- 
ground and our problems as well as 
our achievements in many fields, they 
will be more receptive to our present 
aims, less suspicious of them. They 
will know our strength as well as our 
weaknesses; our fundamental de- 
cency, our sincerity, whatever the 
Moscow or any other radio may tell 
them to the contrary. 


Seeds of Understanding 


The cultural relations of our own 
zovernment both at home and abroad 
can be at least as valuable as radio 
proadcasts on immediate and con- 
roversial issues. The meetings in this 
country of the United Nations Coun- 
cil, the Assembly, and Commissions 


ifford unexampled contacts. A visit by 


2 foreign newspaper editor can dispel 
many of the myths implanted by Rus- 
sian propaganda. My guess is that 
his was the casé with Ilya Ehren- 
surg, the Soviet’s ace war writer, who 
seemed to come here with his mind 


slosed to any impressions that might | 


lash with his orthodox prejudices. 


Relations bill which was introduced 
last year by Congressman Sol Bloom 
of New York. The bill authorizes the 
State Department to engage in cul- 
tural activities throughout the world. 
Until now, the law has limited such 
government-sponsored “exchange of 
persons” chiefly to Latin America, 
and Washington has been able to 
lend its technicians only to Latin 
American countries. 

The Cultural Relations bill was 
caught in the legislative jam the last 
day of the old Congress, although it 
had passed the House and been favor- 
ably reported by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. The State De- 
partment hopes the bill will be rein- 
troduced and passed in the early days 
of the new session in January. Other- 
wise the United States will have 
muffed one of the great opportunities 
to take concrete action for peace. 


Enter UNESCO 


An opportunity that has not been 
missed in the cultural field is sum- 
med up in the letters UNESCO—the 
United Nations Educational, Cultural 
and Scientific Organization. Here was 


a noble and even grandiose enterprise 


which Congress accepted cheerfully, 
together with our other obligations 
under the United Nations. The story 


~ of UNESCO is a chapter that has just * 


begun. 


. 


a shattered Continent. The French, 


It was Archibald MacLeish, above 
all others, who during his term as 
Assistant Secretary of State recog- 
nized that the United Nations would 
be incomplete without an organiza- 
tion to promoté the flow of knowledge 
among the peoples of the earth. 
UNESCO is now one of the special- 
ized agencies of the United Nations, 
with its headquarters in Paris. 

Its Constitution, adopted in London 
on November 1, 1945, contains a pre- , 
amble which in its prose and its po- 
litical thinking is more eloquent than 
the San Francisco Charter itself (see 
box, page 496). 

But how were its brave and thrill- 
ing words to be put into practice? 

Once the agency was established and 
its constitution ratified, what should 
it do? Even without Russia, which 
was not a member and as yet has 
shown no interest in joining, there 
were many different and often clash- : 
ing conceptions. Wz 

The liberated countries of Europe 
thought UNESCO’s first task should 
be the educational reconstruction of 


with the support of some western 
European and British scholars, con- 
ceived it as'a mere successor to the 
old Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion. Americans insisted it must as 
well concern itself with media of 
_ (Continued on page 512). 
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The Truth Shall Make You Free 


But what forces can we count on to push for the liberties that make for ae 
—against the resistance of so many privileged agencies, so much national fear? 


Here IN THE UNITED STATES WE ARE 
so accustomed to regard our freedom- 
loving country as setting the gauge 
for world democracy that we accept 
without question our forms of free 
communication as a pattern for all 
peoples. The case is so obvious to us 
that we think of no alternatives. 

Therefore, it shocks and annoys us 
when we run up against intransigent 
Russians who persist in viewing our 
freedoms as illusions, tied to the 
wheels of a free enterprise system 
dominated by great monopolies. We 
are geared, they maintain, to a sys- 
tem which denies the claims of the 
common people. Our press, movies 
and radio, they say, convey only what 
our capitalist masters permit us to 
read, see, and hear. The drive for 
profit alone, they hold, determines 
the character of our channels of com- 
munication; and except for the films,, 
profit is made through commercial 
advertising. 

The Russians, on the other hand, 
conceive of freedom of communica- 
tion in terms of what serves the poli- 
cies of their government. To their 
mind what serves the Soviet govern- 
ment must serve the people, for the 
two are one. No conflict of interest, 
they submit, can mark a country in 
which everything is owned and man- 
aged by the state in the interest of 
the people. 

This clash in viewpoints is sharply 
illustrated by the story of Russian 
scientists who on.a visit to the United 
States were so confused by reading 
conflicting newspaper accounts of the 
same happenings that they could not 
make up their minds as to the facts. 
“What are we to believe,” they asked, 
“when one newspaper plays up an 
event and another plays it down? 
Now in»the Soviet Union we have 
no such difficulty. When we see an 
account in Pravda we know at once 
both the truth and what importance 
it has.” The idea of independent edi- 
torial judgments was as unfamiliar 
and painful to them as to a young 
Americanof my acquaintance who, 
raised in Soviet schools, found his 
hardest task on getting back home 
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ROGER N. BALDWIN 


—By the director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, all his adult 
life a tireless fighter for the principles 
embodied in the Bill of Rights. 

New England born and Harvard 
educated, Mr. Baldwin’s early career 
was as sociologist and social worker. 
But his outstanding achievements 
have been in his present post, which 
he has held since 1917. 

He is also a member of the national 
committee of the National Urban 
League, chairman of the board of the 
International League for the Rights 
of Man, treasurer of the India League 
of America, trustee of the Robert 
Marshall Civil Liberties Trust. 

Author of many pamphlets and 
articles in his special field, Mr. Bald- 
win in 1938 gave the Godkin Lectures 
at Harvard University on “Civil 
Liberties and Industrial Conflict.” 


was “to make up his own mind,” after 
so long having had it made up for 
him. 

This conflict between the extremes 
of the Russian system and our own 
presents the most dramatic of the 
obstacles to world freedom of com- 
munication, but a host of others 
stands in the way. The ordered flow 
of communication is blocked even in 
our own democracy. 
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Obstacles to Communication 


Between us and other peoples lie 
barriers of tariffs and taxes on mo- 
tion pictures; censorship (moral and 
political) of films and printed matter; 
political restrictions on passports and 
visas; copyright complications; gov- 
ernment control of radio virtually 
everywhere outside the United States; 
discriminatory cable rates fixed for 
favored customers both by public and 
private lines. z 

Indeed the only worldwide means 
of free communication today is the 
first-class mail. Even that is subject 


to censorship in warring and occu-. 


pied countries, and to secret inspec- 
tion under many dictatorships. 

The admitted restraints in law, 
custom, and trade practices stem from 
three major influences — nationalistic 
interests and fears; monopoly _privi- 


lege; concern for the protection of 
morals. Hence, “they say” subversive 
political ideas and dangerous foreign 
isms must be kept out. Communist 
propaganda must be suppressed. 
Heresies of anarchism and revolution- 
ary Trotskyism must be banned. 
Colonial countries must be protected 
from influences disturbing the im- 
perialist peace. Profits in the home 
country must not be undermined by 
cheap foreign films and books. Sala- 
cious French films, “degenerate” birth 
control information, and all other 
obscenity’ must be taboo. Protestant 
propaganda in Roman Catholic coun- 
tries, especially that of the persistent 
antichurch Jehovah’s Witnesses, must 
be checked by a ban on its agents and 
literature. 

Some see in this welter of controls 
the natural result of nationalism; they 
therefore despair of any remedy short 
of an international authority set above 
national sovereignty. Arrangements 
by treaty or convention to promote 
the free flow of information and 
opinion between nations, these pessi- 
mists regard as wholly impracticable 
in a world so loosely knit, so diver- 
gent in development. With more than 
half the population of the world il- 
literate and two thirds living under 
autocratic governments, what chance 
has a rational concept of democratic 
freedom of communication? In the 
absence of a secondary international 
language, what order of benefit could 
be achieved by opening up channels 
for communications which so few 
would understand? 


Counsels of Inaction 


Such arguments for inaction belong 
to the school which regards as hope- 
less anything short of world govern: 
ment, or to the perfectionism which 
demands the accomplishment of in- 
ternal democracy as basic to sound 
international arrangements. But such 
arguments ignore the obvious pro- 
cesses of change by which we pro 
ceed from where we are to where we 
want to go by the most practical 
means at hand. Where we are i: 
clearly in a world in transition. We 


can move only forward to a new or- 
der of international adjustments, or 
back to the familiar moorings of the 
status quo. The untried new is natur- 
ally weak; the tested old is strong. 

Democracy is in its beginnings. 
Even in the United States, strongest 
of all the democracies and more se- 
cure in its liberties than ever before 
in its history, what is the sum total 
of democratic institutions, public and 
private together? Probably not higher 
than a third. And’ in the democratic 
picture, the place of our communica- 
tions system—radio, press, and motion 
pictures—is by no means secure. 

To proceed from the present stage 
to a better, plainly requires the com- 
promises inherent in so divergent a 
world of nations, so incompletely 
democratic anywhere. Those compro- 
mises can be arranged most practic- 
ally through international agreements 
which would not interfere with the 
“domestic concerns” of states and yet 
which would profoundly affect their 
relations in the exchange of news, 
opinion, and. cultural expansion. 

For almost a hundred years, the 
world has followed precisely this pat- 
tern in the highly successful operation 
of the Universal Postal Union. The 
many international conferences on 
telecommunications have brought 
some order out of radio and the 
cables. The pattern they set furnishes 
the rather obvious design for the next 
major moves toward wider freedom 
of communication, not on technical 
but on political grounds. 


Forces for Freedom 


But what forces can be counted on 
to push international freedom against 
the resistances of so many privileged 
bodies, so much national fear and 
authority? The new agencies of the 
United Nations have grappled with 
the problem, and already both UN- 
ESCO and the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights of the Economic and 
Social Council are committed to tack- 
ing the “mass media” of communica- 
tion in the spirit of worldwide 
freedom. Indeed that field of inquiry 
s a first charge on both agencies. 

When the UN Charter was drafted 
ut San Francisco, so much pressure 
was brought to bear for world free- 
Jom, particularly by American spokes- 
men, that the human rights guaran- 
ees were specifically interpreted by 
he American delegation as including 
reedom of information. The first 
ubcommission recommended by the 
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highly _ profitable 


Economic and Social Council was one 
on freedom of information and of 
the press, though the Russians, reluc- 
tantly accepting it, countered with 
proposals for two subcommissions on 
the protection of minorities and on 
the prevention of discrimination. The 
move the Russians thought was aimed 
at their weak spot the*\turned against 
the weak spots of the democracies. 
The UNESCO conferences have 
been marked by an unprecedented 
concern on the part of intellectuals 
with the problems of press, radio, 
printed matter, and motion pictures. 
It is as yet uncertain whether the field 
is to be occupied by that agency or 
by the United Nations subcommis- 
sion, or by both. As the patterns ap- 
pear to be shaping, it will be left to 
the United Nations to call interna- 
tional conferences which by conyen- 
tions and treaties would remove or 


reduce the obstacles to free flow of. 


news and opinion, with UNESCO as 
a cultural agency using the facilities 
so freed. But both the subcommission 
and UNESCO may be anticipated by 
the United Nations Assembly itself. 
In November its Social, Humanitar- 
ian and Cultural Committee approved 
a Philippine introduced resolution 
calling for an international press con- 
ference covering radio, movies, and 
all printed matter. 

The question behind all these 
promising steps is, of course, how far 
they really represent forces capable of 
accomplishing the high purposes they 
envision. The initial drive plainly 
comes from the United States, both 
through the State Department and 
through private agencies, professional 
and civic. 

Leadership in the press field has 
been taken for some years by the 
American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors which sent a commission around 
the world to get in touch with editors 
and publishers everywhere. A per- 
sonal crusade was also waged for 
many years in the limited area of the 
great press associations by Kent 
Cooper as president of the Associated 
Press. He was largely instrumental 
in breaking the British monopoly of 
the cables and in extending the 
American concept of a private, coop- 
erative newsgathering agency. 

Restrictions on the import and mar- 
keting of American films in the 
foreign market 
aroused the Motion Picture ‘Associa- 
tion to bring strong pressures on the 
State Department, resulting in inevit- 


able concessions to foreign film pro- 
ducers to market their films in the 
United States. The film industry, like 
others, has learned that freedom is a 
two-way street. 

Radio presents a very different 
problem because international broad- 
casting cannot be organized on the 
American basis, using advertising 
revenue as its sole support. Shortwave 
broadcasting is now a government 
monopoly here as elsewhere. It can 
hardly be anything else, though the 
proposals made by David Sarnoff of 
the Radio Corporation of America for 
a mixed private-government opera- 
tion should free international radio 
from the constraint, here and else- 
where, of carrying only voices off- 
cially approved. 

The American communications in- 
dustries have not yet taken the lead- 
ership in framing policy that these 
excursions into the field might imply. 
The initiative has so far come from 
government. One great obstacle to 
leadership is the lack of cooperation 
between radio, press, and movies. 

Meetings called by the American 
Civil Liberties Union from 1944 to 
1946 to discuss policies and program 
brought the leading representatives of 
these industries together on that prob- 
lem for the first time; and many of 
them had to be introduced to one 
another through the Union. 

Only a series of meetings with 
government representatives and the 
lawyers and experts of the Civil Lib- 
erties Union finally succeeded in get- 
ting the top men of the industries 
to agree that, despite their different 
commercial and technical problems, 
they had a common stake in freedom 
of information. With their disinter- 
ested friends in the Civil Liberties 
Union, they came to see that the 
salvation of free enterprise in Ameri- 
can communications lies in their so 
serving the public at home and 
abroad that no demand for govern- 
ment regulation or intervention will 
arise. 


American Expansion 


Fears are expressed, however, that 
the quasi-monopolistic character of 
the dominant agencies in American 
communications may lead to an at- 
tempt to control such communica- 
tions throughout the world. American 
movies may, it is contended, flood 
foreign markets to the exclusion of 
other films. Facsimile ‘newspapers 
made in the USA may blanket the 
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world. Enterprising American pub- 
lishers would promote a Reader's 
Digest in every language, a Time in 
most countries. U. S. government 
funds plus the “program genius” of 
American radio may drown out all 
other voices. 

It can hardly be denied that Ameri- 
can expansionist enterprise in foreign 
fields has behind it a strong drive. 
It is frequently contended indeed that 
the success of free enterprise in the 
USA depends on the development 
of foreign markets. But the character 
of our influence on communications 
abroad will depend on the organiza- 
tion of these related industries at 
home. If only monopolies enter the 
field, the results on freedom of opin- 
ion obviously would be disastrous. 

However, if the government’s anti- 
trust suits succeed in the future as 
they have partially succeeded in the 
past in checking the tendencies to 
monopoly, the opportunities for di- 
versity of ownership in the agencies 
of communications should be great. 
Given such chances for new leaders 
and new capital, the voices from the 
United States could be counted on to 
express the many facets of American 
life and purpose. In this, as in all 
other fields, international freedom is 
dependent largely on controls within 
the nations, just as reciprocally, na- 
tional freedoms are affected by in- 
ternational obligations and practices. 


Implementation of Rights 


The problem of monopoly in the 
United States cannot be brushed aside 
in the communications field as easily 
as in others; nor left wholly to anti- 
trust action. Both political and eco- 
nomic considerations enter into it, as 
Morris Ernst has demonstrated in his 
recent book “The First Freedom,” 
an eye opener to those who think in 
terms of an established freedom of 
press, radio, and movies simply _be- 
cause we have a free competitive sys- 
tem. To insure opportunities for the 
“little fellows” to enter the communi- 
cations fields and to stay in them, a 
complex of legislative and adminis- 
_ trative remedies is necessary — with 
safeguards against admitted evils of 
governmental controls or censorship. 
The delicate process of reconciling 
government*with liberty is nowhere 
more significant than here. 

The American Civil Liberties Un- 
ion, long accustomed to opposing gov- 
ernment as the restraining force on 


our liberties, has turned to the law, 


ti 


“News.” Plaque by Isamu Noguchi 
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with government intervention — not 
control or censorship—as the means 
to insure fair practices in communica- 
tions. A careful study of facts and 
proposed remedies by the ACLU* 
has turned up over eighty different 
proposals to improve our radio, press, 
and movies. Not all of these are worth 
serious consideration, but the very 
number indicates the size and divers- 
ity of the problem. The underlying 
consideration in adopting any of them 
is plainly the right of the public to 
see, read, and hear freely all opinions, 
facts, and views, and to establish the 
easiest means for reaching what Mr. 
Ernst has long described as the “mar- 
ket place of thought.” 

In other countries the forces driv- 
ing toward internationalism in com- 
munications are far weaker than in 
the United States. Government mon- 
opolies or controls in many countries 
leave narrow areas for private pres- 
sures, or the initiative of communica- 
tions enterprises. Yet the popular 
forces in every country—except in the 
dictatorships, where there are none— 
have as great a stake as have we. It 
is significant that over half the non- 
governmental agencies so far listed by 
the United Nations as concerned with 
United Nations problems (and they 
are about all there are) are American. 
Therefore it would appear inevitable 


that outside the official spheres of 


government the major pressures for 
world freedom of information should 
come from the United States. Our 
leadership may well determine the 
form and character which interna- 


* Made in part with the aid of the Louis D. 
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_ toward measures essential to the 


tional communication will assume. 

But our leadership is confronted by 
tendencies in other major countries 
toward government monopolies and 
controls which are difficult to recon- 
cile with our dominant private enter- 
prise system. That they can be recon- 
ciled on a practical basis has been 
shown by the agreements entered into 
by our press associations with the 
official Russian TASS and others, by 
the accords reached on quotas and 
taxes for motion pictures in countries 
where their manufacture and distri- 
bution are government enterprises, 
and by the re-broadcasting arrange- 
ments in radio between our private 
companies and governmental corpor- 
ations controlling radio abroad. 

It is contended, may well be true, 
that it will be easier to reconcile in 
practice—not, of course, in principle 
— the publicly owned or regulated 
agencies abroad and our own, be- 
cause elsewhere the profit drive is 
subordinated to public service under 
government ownership. 


Chances of Concert 


The chances of success in the near 
future in bringing order out of the 
present chaos of obstacles and re-. 
straints on international communica- 
tion seem reasonably bright. They de- 
pend, at bottom, on whether the 
United Nations agencies are able to 
fulfill their functions. No indepen- 
dent accord is likely to succeed, de- 
spite the precedent of the Universal 
Postal Union. But the United : Na- 
tions is, as the French put it, now 
“seized” with these problems through. 
UNESCO, the Commission on Hu-. 
man Rights, and the Assembly. 7 

The pressure for action is sufficient to. 
guarantee serious attempts. The need 
of the peoples of the world for con-— 
tact in framing and carrying out any 
intelligent program of democratic ad- 
vance is imperative. “Iron curtains” 
can be lifted by reciprocity and self-. 
interest in access to what all peoples 
want, when the suspicions and fears 
of their governments are overcome. 4 

It is perhaps trite to observe that” 
the prospects of peace depend on the 
knowledge, confidence, and mutual. 
concerns of the peoples of the world. 
If governments stand in the way they 
can be pushed by popular forces, once 
these are reasonably well-informed, 


tion of that unity of mankind which 
has been so long delayed beyond its 


universal aspiration. 


in radio, communications, electronics, 
and related fields are carried on by a 
staff of scientists and engineers on a 
worldwide scale; for today, man is 
able to “communicate orally” around 


the earth. 
Power for Good or Evil 


Or turn to the other side of the At- 
lantic. For long years the portals of 
the British Broadcasting Company 
carried the inscription, Nations Shall 
Speak Peace Unto Nations. But there 
came a day when those words over 
the doorway in London were illumi- 
nated by fire while exploding bombs 
and rockets shattered the surrounding 
area. Some of the missiles were even 
guided to the London target by radio. 

So we see how important it is for 
man, in his efforts to reestablish peace 
throughout the world, to harness 
radio as a constructive aid in human 
affairs. Man’s highest motives and 
hopes, including the slogan Nations 
Shall Speak Peace Unto Nations, will 
go for naught unless all nations use 
communications for peace with the 
same determination that they are used 
for war. 

War revealed, in a spectacular way, 
the vital significance of communica- 
tions. In a world that is struggling 
for rehabilitation from its ravages, 
there is no doubt that communications 
represent an important factor in hu- 
man affairs and in any formula for 
peace. All forms of electric com- 
munication—telegraph, telephone, and 
radio—now are woven through the 
pattern of international relations. Of 
these, radio is the most powerful be- 
cause of its speed and its ability to 
reach all nations regardless of bar- 
riers, whether oceans, mountains, 
deserts, frontiers, or censorship. It can 
speak any tongue; it can speak as the 
voice of freedom or as the voice of 
dictatorshtp. 

The power of radio for good or for 
evil does not rest within the electron 
tube but within the minds of men. 
They determine to what use we put 
-his modern means of communication, 
which encircles the globe and travels 
with the speed of light. We have 
crossed the threshold of television do- 
mestically and are approaching inter- 


national television. Thus, we see how 


radio has helped to shrivel the size 
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SCANNING THE SECRETS OF SPACE 
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of the earth; we behold its great pow- 
er and the challenge which science 
hurls at mankind. . 

During the war, xa#io did a tre- 
mendously effective job, and demands 
of war upon science revolutionized 
communications. But, today, we have 
at our disposal new electronic devices 
which make radio an even more pow- 
erful world force. By giving a fair 
and balanced picture of world rela- 
tionships and by honest dissemination 
of facts and news, radio can be used 
to help achieve a lasting peace. 

Every country realizes the need for 
a powerful globe-encircling voice. It 
is vital for friendship, for trade, for 
commerce. As part of its contribution, 
the United States must develop an 
adequate plan for international broad- 
casting. 

When World War II began, Great 


Britain was at the forefront in inter- 
national broadcasting through the use 
of its empire system of short wave 
stations. 

Russia, too, had erected within her 
borders powerful broadcasting _ sta- 
tions from which programs continue 
to reach all of Europe and are beamed 
to the East, to South America, and to 
other parts of the world. 

Germany, before and during the 
war, operated a most extensive system 
of worldwide broadcasting. Its pro- 
grams of propaganda, developed to a 
point of psychological warfare, were 
a vital part of its aggressions upon 
humanity. 


Ups and Downs in Our Position 


By comparison, the international 
short wave broadcasting operations of 
America, before the war, were insig- 
nificant. During the war, a number 
of additional stations were erected and 
the service substantially expanded. 
The U. S. government financed this 


“Voice of Peace’—the Sarnoff Plans 
I. For United States Worldwide Broadcasting (1943) 


1. That the United States govern- 
ment and the American broadcasting 
industry cooperate on a public service 
basis. Only the government can make 
known to the world the nation’s for- 
eign policy, or provide the financial 
means commensurate with the task. On 
the other hand, private industry is 
néeded to lend its initiative, ingenuity, 
and experience to make this exposition 
effective. 


2. That a public corporation be or- 
ganized for this purpose and that it be 
charged with the responsibility for do- 
ing the job. The corporation might be 
owned jointly by government and in- 
dustry. 


3. Such a public corporation should 
derive its legal authority from Congress 
through enactment of a bill that would 
define specifically the purposes and 
scope of the organization, representing, 
as it would to the rest of the world, 
“The Voice of America.” The organ- 


ization should be removed as far as 
possible from political influence and 
domination. Its board of directors 
should be composed of representatives 
of the public, of industry, of labor, 
and of governmental departments most 
directly concerned with our foreign 
policy and with other phases of our 
foreign relations. Such a board would 
assure freedom for the presentation of 
non-partisan views of American life. 


4. The board of directors shall se- 
lect the managerial and operating staffs 
of the organization and be charged 
with the responsibility for its programs 
and activities. 


5. The corporation would be the 
agency to establish direct relationships 
with the other international broadcast- 
ing organizations of the world, and 
would thus provide facilities for inter- 
change of programs to be relayed and 
broadcast through local station tie-ins. 


II. For United Nations Broadcasting (1946) 


1. Establish the principle of Freedom. 
to Listen for all peoples of the world. 


2. Establish an independent — inter- 
national broadcasting system to be 
known as “The Voice of UN.” This 
system should be owned and operated 
by the UN. It should have a world- 
wide range and be used for broadcast- 
ing the public proceedings of the 
United Nations, for disseminating its 


information to listeners everywhere and 
for spreading knowledge and under- 
standing among the peoples of the 
world. “The Voice of UN” should 
broadcast in the principal languages 
employed throughout the world. The 
UN should continue to afford to other 
broadcasters’and to the press the privi- 
lege of broadcasting and publishing its 
proceedings and information. 


SECRETS OF SPACE 
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expansion and controlled all our in- 
ternational broadcasting activities dur- 
ing the emergency. 

In the brief period of one year that 
has elapsed since the war ended, the 
American position in international 
broadcasting has already declined 
sharply. Today, Great Britain con- 
tinues with her international broad- 
casting services reduced little, if any. 
Russia is actually increasing her serv- 
ices over those .of wartime. The 
United States, in striking contrast, has 
reduced its international broadcasting 
services, all under State Department 
auspices, by more than one half. 


Voice of America 
The questions facing us are these: 


How shall the United States continue 
and expand its vital service of interna- 
tional broadcasting so that the “Voice of 
America” can be heard throughout the 
world? 

Who shall control it? 

How can it be supported in peace- 
time? 


These questions pose new problems 
for our country and their solution calls 
for a new approach. 

Advertising, from which domestic 
broadcasting derives its revenue, does 
not, for various reasons, supply the 
practical answer for international 
broadcasting. Such meager revenue as 
might be derived from this source 
would be totally inadequate to pro- 
vide large sums needed for a public 
service of world magnitude. More- 
over, many questions of foreign policy 
arise in any plan to finance interna- 
tional broadcasting entirely on the 
basis of commercial advertising. 

Because of the special circumstances 
surrounding this unusual service and 
its national and international implica- 
tions, I believe that private enterprise, 
as well as government, would be well 
advised to recognize that interna- 
tional broadcasting does not belong 
exclusively within either domain. 


The costof doing this job effectively . 


is quite likely to be $20,000,000 a year. 
This figure. is less than that spent 
yearly by the British or by the Rus- 
sians. As time goes on, the United 
States may find it necessary to raise 
this figure substantially if we are to 
match their world coverage. 
~ _In‘an effort to stimulate discussion 
of the problem and to help solve it, 
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I presented on January 9, 1943, to 
the Secretary of State, a tentative plan. 
This proposal did not deal with do- 
mestic broadcasting where the same 
problems do not exist. (See box, page 
501.) 

In considering international broad- 
casting, I stressed the fact that, if it 
is to be effective, the principle of 
Freedom to Listen must be estab- 
lished for all peoples of~the world. 
This is as important as Freedom of 
Speech and Freedom of the Press. 
People everywhere must be able to 
listen without restriction, and espe- 
cially without fear. 


Voice of the World 


In the light of present-day world 
developments, it seems highly impor- 
tant that the United Nations reach di- 
rectly all peoples of the world so that 
each people in turn may impress their 
thoughts and desires upon their lead- 
ers. In this way, the danger of the 
people being kept uninformed by 
their leaders would be overcome. 

One effective way to achieve this 
is for the United Nations to provide 
an effective worldwide system of 


_ broadcasting that can reach all peo- 


ple freely and simultaneously. 

To further this idea, I submitted to 
the officers of the United Nations, 
April 4, 1946, a two-point plan (See 
box.) 

I realize that many practical prob- 
lems are involved in adopting and 
executing such a plan, technically, po- 
litically, and financially, and that it 
will take time to achieve it. The tech- 
nical problems can be solved by tech- 
nical experts. The political problems 
can be solved by the membership of 
the United Nations. Financially, the 
problem is certainly not a serious one 
for the total number of nations com- 
prising the United Nations. The cost 
of erecting such a supplemental broad- 
casting system would be no greater 
than the cost-of building one modern 
battleship. The potentialities of such 
a service for helping to preserve the 
peace of the world would seem greater 
than that of any single ship. 


“Voice of Peace” 


_ These two plans for international 
broadcasting — one by the United 
States and one by the United Nations 
—are based upon the American tra- 
dition of freedom. I submit them as 
a joint “Voice of Peace” that can speak 
around this planet, heard by all people 
everywhere—no matter what their 
race, creed or political philosophies. 


_terchange; if freedom of expression 


BOOKS 
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books overseas, of Henry H. Snyder & 
Co., has developed overseas exports 
on a large and successful scale, and 
has greatly helped to eliminate the 
old criticism from abroad that Amert- 
can publishers do not know how to 
handle exports. 
We have been slowly and tardily 
learning what book buyers .overseas 
want from us, and also the kind of 
service, correspondence, and informa- 
tion they have a right to expect from 
us. The chief handicap to the free 
flow of our books abroad has been 
our own inattention to details and 
our impatience in learhing them. Our 
government, long seemingly indiffer- 
ent to the vital part that books can 
play in foreign commerce, is now tak- 
ing a keen and intelligent interest— 
supporting the publishers’ efforts. 


Challenge of Vast Audiences 


The recent rapid expansion of book 
publishing, whereby sales have ap- 
proximately doubled in volume in 
five years—reaching roughly half a 
billion books—indicates that the book 
has been supplemented rather than 
handicapped by the increase in the 
number and variety of modern meth- 
ods of communication. As books ‘are 
recorders of facts and ideas as. well as 
reporters for today to an information- 
hungry world, the preservation of 
freedom in the content and distribu- 
tion of book publishing is increas- 
ingly vital. This freedom is as im- 
portant to us nationally as interna- 
tionally. 

The usefulness of books can be fur- 
ther broadened if American writing, 
creative authorship, and scholarship 
rise to the challenge of a vaster audi- 
ence in crucial times. We can broaden 
it if book publishers take with full 
seriousness the responsibilities that rest 
squarely on them to augment the 
percentage of books of more than 
trifling value; and if the trade will 
further perfect its machinery of put 
ting books where they are wante 
when they will be useful. We can 
broaden it if, through books, readers 
expand their interest in other coun- 
tries; if our government continues to 
extend its confidence in cultural i 


and distribution in all channels i: 
jealously guarded by all concerned. 


BYELORUSSIANS 
(Continued from page 488) 


for the stories sent in by their news- 
men who visited Minsk. Yet every- 
day Americans would feel a new and 
vital link with these Russians were 
they to share in such an experience 
vicariously. 

One of the largest hospitals in 
Minsk had recently received through 
UNRRA its only postwar microscope. 
Their pride in this acquisition—and 
what it meant to scientific diagnosis 
—did not register with the visitors. 
But an American correspondent who 
later visited one of the children’s 
homes reported that Byelorussian war 
orphans were being trained for the 
Red Army. The basis of that one 
could be traced to tiny toy cannon 
among the few playthings on the 
floor of the nursery for three-year- 
olds! The home was staffed by at- 
tractive and efficient women who had 
impressed me as feeling real affection 
for their charges. A poll, taken at 
my suggestion, showed that a ma- 
jority of the children old enough to 
have choices looked forward to be- 
coming teachers. 

One or more of the members of 
the UNRRA- mission accompanied 
the correspondents as observers on 
their various inspections; and at a 
closing press conference, after describ- 
ing the over-all UNRRA program in 
some detail, I expressed my confi- 
dence that invitations would be forth- 
coming from the Byelorussian gov- 
ernment should any of them want to 
return and see more. A month later 
llegations were made in the Ameri- 
can Congress by opponents of the 
JNRRA appropriation that news re- 
Jorts of the mission’s work were be- 
ng censored. Three months later, on 
ny way home, I was advised that 


Moscow correspondents had “applied’” 


or permission to return and visit 
ther sections of Byelorussia. They 
vad received no answer and _inter- 
yreted this as refusal. 

It developed that their request had 
yeen made not td Minsk but to the 
foreign Office at Moscow where it 
ad bogged down. The incident 
night have held up the comple- 


ion. of the entire UNRRA pro- 


ram fot only in Byelorussia but 
n the Ukraine, had not word 
eached Minsk, where the govern- 
(Continued on page 504) 
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@This Bulletin reports 
_ impartially on federal so- 
cial legislation and the ac- 
tivities of federal agencies 
affecting family life, and 
community services in the 
areas of health, education, 
welfare, housing, employ- 
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The Service takes no 
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@ The Bulletin is pub- 

lished approximate- 
ly weekly while Con- 
gress is in session 
and fortnightly or 
monthly when it is 
not in session, by a 
non-profit associa- 
tion on _ whose 
board of directors 
are representa- 
tives of the lead- 
ing national so- 
cial agencies of 
the country. 


Never be- 

fore has it 
been quite as essen- 
tial for executives and staff 
members of national, state, 
and local agencies to keep 
well informed about fed- 
eral social _ legislation. 
Many important changes 
are now in the making 
here in Washington. We 
may anticipate federal ac- 
tion during the critical 
times just ahead which 
will vitally affect com- 
munity services in which 
you are directly concerned. 


@ This Bulletin is de- 

signed to meet the 
requirements of agencies 
and individuals needing 
up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about federal social 
legislation and the activ- 
ities of federal agencies in 
the areas of the health, 
education; welfare, hous- 
ing, employment, and rec- 
reation. 
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ment promptly extended its own invi- 
tation. Correspondents came a sec- 
ond time but it is a fair question 
whether their stories had the head- 
line value which would have been 
attached to a “refusal of permission.” 


American Russian Relations 


When our UNRRA mission ar- 
rived in Moscow last April, less than 
twelve months had elapsed since I 
had come there in June 1945 as a 
member of the U. S. Commission on 
Reparations headed by Edwin A. 
Pauley. The commission had been en- 
trusted with taking an all important 
first step in the peace negotiations 
among the Allies following the Nazi 
defeat. 

The two years that had followed 
the Big Three meeting at Teheran 
had witnessed the highest degree of 
military cooperation and coordination 
among three great powers that the 
world has ever seen. The armed 
forces of Britain, Russia, and the 
United States had successfully car- 
ried out an over-all program leading 
to Germany’s unconditional surrender 
in which the time schedule had been 
met with extraordinarily little devia- 
tion. British and American airmen 
had destroyed or grounded most of 
the Luftwaffe. The Normandy inva- 
sion and then that of the Reich had 
proceeded “according to plan.” Rus- 
sia had fought and beaten thirteen 
of the twenty-three German armies. 

Altogether, it was estimated twenty 
-million Soviet citizens had been killed. 
A large portion of Soviet territory 
had been laid waste. The Germans 
surrendered on May 8. The Repara- 
tions Commission arrived in Moscow 
in June. At the outset of the negotia- 
tions the keynote struck by Mr. 
Pauley, as the personal ambassador of 
the President, was a complaint that 
the Soviet armies were “looting” Ger- 
many. My own strong conviction at 
the time was that Ambassador Pauley 
had made’a gravely false start which 
would adversely affect the whole 
peace effort and relationships among 
the Allies, whose joint and effective 
cooperation had brought victory. 

International developments in the 
succeeding months confirmed rather 
than lessened this conviction. I came 
to Russia, again, hoping that this sec- 
ond mission would be able to func- 
tion in an atmosphere of good will 
_ rather than ill will, and that it might 
_ prove an antidote to the dishearten- 
ing failure of the earlier one. 


es 


During my _ travels throughout 
Byelorussia I kept an eye cocked for 
the “loot” I had heard talked about 
so much on the Pauley mission. It 
was apparent that very little had 
reached that Republic either as repa- 
rations or otherwise. I did see Ger- 
man machine tools in a radio factory 
in Minsk. I don’t know whether they 
were legitimately awarded repara- 
tions or had been carted in from Ger- 
many as “liberated” goods. What I 
did know was that there were 26 
fewer machine tools in that factory 
than there had been before the Nazis 
took over Minsk. Then there had 
been 129. As the people of Minsk 
looked at it, they had gotten back 
103 of their own 129 machines. 

The opportunity came to me to 
examine books shipped into Minsk 
from the Russian zone in Germany— 
two carloads, one from Leipzig and 
one from Dresden. The books bore 
insignia of the German libraries 
stamped over those of the original 
Minsk library identifications. 

The plunder of Byelorussia by the 
Nazis was systematic and deliberate. 
When they first occupied the coun- 
try, everything above their own 
army’s needs was stripped and sent 
to Germany. Everything. Everything 
includes hospital equipment, not only 
scientific machinery and medicines 
and laboratory apparatus, but also 
beds and mattresses and sheets and 
blankets. Libraries and museums were 
removed in toto and the buildings 
demolished. Schools and theaters were 
stripped. Even costumes and scenery 
and seats were taken. 

Not only was all of the machinery 
in all of the factories either shipped 
out of the country or destroyed, but 
all the livestock, except for a negligi- 
ble number that the Partisans were 
able to hide in the woods, was taken 
away or killed. Farm buildings 
were burned. Orchards were chopped 
down, apparently to heat the invad- 
ers during the long, cold winters of 
occupation. In the Vitebsk-Oblast, 
where there had been 5,000 acres of 


orchards, only 100 acres remain. 


Their People—and Ours 


At a farewell dinner at which offi- 
cials of the Byelorussian Foreign 
Office ‘expressed their appreciation of 
the work of the UNRRA mission, I 
was asked to give my impressions of 
their country. At the close I said: 


“Tt is necessary that the people, not 


only of Byelorussia but of all the 


“even that which he hath.” 
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other republics which constitute th 
USSR try to impute as proper mo 
tives to the people of the Wester 
democracies as you know that yor 
yourselves have. And we of the West 
ern democracies must learn to imput 
as proper motives to you as thos 
which we know that we have.” 

“Gospodin Scandrett, you are talk 
ing about Utopia,” one of the off 
cials broke in. 

“T am afraid so,” I replied, “but the 
necessity is nonetheless real. It migh 
help us both to keep in mind that 
like individuals, nations most clearly 
reveal themselves in the motive 
which they ascribe to other nations 
Let me quote an American statesmar 
who once said that the greatest trag 
edy in the world is a child who ha: 
been deprived by its’ parents of the 
benefit of its own. sacrifices. 

“Having traveled from one enc 
of your country to the other, I knoy 
of the sacrifices which all of you 
people have had to make and the 
suffering which you have all had te 
share. All of you know what wai 
means. That is the greatest asset for 
peace and tolerance and understand. 
ing that any nation can have. And 
every asset carries with it a responsi 
bility. The people in the United 
States do not have that asset in any 
comparable degree. Our homes and 
cities have not been bombed. Our 
children have not been murdered 
Our abhorrence of war is more aca 
demic than yours. | 

“And _ so,” I concluded, “human 
nature being what it is, you cannot 
reasonably expect us to go as far as 
your asset enables you to go in tol- 
erance and understanding.” The Bye 
lorussians nodded their heads in 
agreement. It was as though they 
were thinking what I had ‘in my 
mind but had not said—“To him 
that hath .shall be given and from 
him that hath not shall be taken away 


* * * ; 

One generation and another - 
these peasants on the western borde: 
of the USSR have suffered invasioi 
and destruction of their homes—ir 
turn, by Swedes, Poles, French, Ger. 
mans. I left Minsk early the nex 
morning sharing the hopes of it 
mayor and people that this time t 
rebuilding of their city would b 
permanent; that 1944 would prove th 
final year of those periodic destruc 
tions which have been the grim mile 

stones in its tenacious history. — 
VEY GRAE 
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Now you can 
ACT with 


HENRY WALLACE 
to make a better 
America 


HENRY A. WALLACE, who speaks weekly from 
he editorial platform of the New Republic begin- 
1ing December 16th, says: 


“All of my experience convinces me that the 
best thing I can do for the cause of peace and 
prosperity is to accept the platform offered me 
by the New Republic. Education and sound 
analysis — yes. But always in terms of action. 


“I shall do everything I can to arouse the 
American people, and in fact the progressively 
minded people of the whole world, to the need 
of stopping this dangerous armament race. 
Peace will come if all nations are willing to Join Wallace — Subscribe today to 
practice mutual understanding and good will. the New Republic . 


“J want the New Republic to lead the millions q SEND A SUBSCRIPTION TO A FRIEND 


of Americans who want to cooperate to usher ; 
in the peaceful century of the common man.” Ri N $2.00 to this hdd Pedal for 
special 24-week subscription (regu- 


lar, subscription $6.00 a year) and 


| mail to 
: : 5 i 
Interesting reports from Washington and 4 . 
the world capitals... Brilliant interpreta- : bait ie bidoraeate ne . 
ons of developments in science, agricul. § user y serpin forsale § 
t gan es G WY) s. 1 enclose $4.UU. 1 | 
of books, ples and the movies...Exciting A - 
and indispensable to all who want a frue : Nat tate oer sun cree ooo: oi srerw Cie ahjivle! oui s epee lee ene Juegos : 
understanding of America and the world. E Address... 0.0. cc eeeeee einer ;. ‘ 
va : Cifyaaey . oi Kk Res Zones. s cStatertivn acd: . 
ON SALE AT YOUR NEWSSTAND, 15c A COPY N Nome of. sender, if: 0 giffin sss «m4 oN Whines ws oe : 
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MOVIES 


(Continued from page 481) 


While, in some situations, Russian 
films seem to be shorn of obvious 
political content in order to have 
wider outside appeal, the charge is 
that American moyies have to com- 
pete on unequal terms, not only be- 
cause trade may follow our films but 
because freedoms implicit in them 
may prove contagious. 


To the East and South of Us 


The Orient offers vast new areas of 
expansion for United States films. 
Most of the large American companies 
plan to exhibit them in the Far East 
and do not regard the obstacles as in- 
surmountable. By means of 16 mm. 
film and mobile projectors, Holly- 
wood movies soon will be shown in 
remote villages of Asia and Africa no 
less than the Philippines. This will at 
once increase the heterogeneity of the 
world audience and reduce the com- 
mon denominator of content in such 
a global appeal. 

South America also promises to be- 
come an expanding market for Holly- 
wood films. True, the Argentine gov- 
érnment under Peron is eager to ex- 
pand its national film industry and 
hopes eventually to be rid of U. S. 
pictures. For the present, 40 percent 
of local playing time must go to Ar- 
gentinian films—the United States 
competing with French, Russian, and 
Mexican producers for the remainder. 

In contrast, Mexico is hospitable to 
U. S. movies no less than U. S. ‘base- 
ball, and the country is rapidly be- 
coming a film center of note. RKO 
begins on Spanish-language films in 
Mexico this autumn, using a newly 


constructed studio in a suburb of the 


capital. This modern, four million 


dollar plant is owned by an indepen-— 
dent corporation in which 52 percent 


of the stock is held by a wealthy 
can exhibitor, thus _ satisfying 


cen! 


n law. Lower salaries for tech- 
stars (income taxes go no — 
: os- of S 


guage so deftly that the words seem 
to fit the lip movements ot the actors 
in the original English version.) 

RKO is pioneering further at 
Mexico City. Its plans call for bi- 
lingual production; that is, two films 
at the same time—one Spanish, one 
English—using both U.S, and Mexi- 
can directors and stars, but the same 
sets and minor actors who can speak 
both languages. They should prove 
far more popular south of the Rio 
Grande than our former U. S. films 
with superimposed titles in Spanish. 

Twentieth Century-Fox also plans 
production in Mexico, where the RKO 
and other studios are available to 
U. S. companies. 


Joint Export 


Although trade barriers of the usual 
kind are to be found to the South of 
us, they are neither as severe nor as 
numerous as those in Europe. Mexi- 
can production may in truth prove 
a key to the whole of Latin America. 

About a year ago, the major com- 
panies in the United States formed 
the Motion Picture Export Associa- 
tion to overcome trade barriers and 
promote the distribution of their films 
abroad. The Webb-Pomerene act 
permits such concerted action in for- 
eign trade. In about fifteen countries, 
primarily those within the Russian 
sphere of influence, the agency will 
function as a means of collective bar- 
gaining with governments and_ ex- 
hibitors. In any country where a lim- 
ited quota is imposed on imports, the 
members have agreed to a joint mar- 
keting arrangement and the associa- 


tion will decide which pictures are to 


be shown and where. As soon as a 
freely competitive market is permitted 
in any country, the association will 
cease to function there. _ 

In his capacity as president of the 
Motion Picture Export Association, 
Eric Johnston’s aim is to increase for- 


eign business.by 40 percent. He has 


declared that no governmental inter- 
broad; and t 
Secretary — 


ference at home will 


selecting movies to go al 
William Benton, Assista 


tertainment value, artistic excellence 
and social significance”—a long st 
forward. An industry committee | 
experts on international affairs h 
been established to prepare self-reg) 
latory machinery for dealing wil 
production problems in connecue 
with the foreign market. It will ¢ 
operate with the Breen office. 
Unquestionably, in the past ot 
movies have given the people of tl 
world a distorted view of America 
life. We have been pictured as fri 
olous, wasteful, extraordinarily preo 
cupied with sex, and irresponsib 
about marriage, generally given t 
casual drinking, and frequently i 
volved in physical excesses—from ji 
terbugging to murder. Although th 
composite portrait is partially soll 
may be argued that other qualities 
long in any adequate characterization 
As one Britisher said recently, “A 
one who suggests that the Americ 
films portray the American way ¢ 
living is an enemy of the U, S.” 


Of Mirrors and Windows 


Nevertheless, the selection of filn 
to send abroad is not as simple as 


seems. Much of the criticism of 
industry for sending Westerns, gan, 


ster pictures, and light musicals ove 
looks the fact that these are easily u 
derstood by people in any cultu 
while many of the more considerab 
pictures produced by Hollyw 
for familiarity with American life 

be intelligible. What would a Frene 
shopkeeper understand of “Mr. Smi 
Goes to Washington”? Would “TI 
Thin Man” or “The Searching Winc 
be intelligible to a provincial Chines 


In contrast, the musical film an 


simple melodrama transcend cultut 
differences. Fs tee 
Should pictures like “The Gra 
of Wrath” or “Tobacco Road” 
sent? An American. newspaperm: 
recently returned from six years 
Switzerland, reported that du : 
war the German press 


; to ourselves in this respect. How 
jovie heroines who are ordinary 
orking girls manage to dress and 
ve so well on their weekly paychecks 

a minor mystery to the author, who 

used to difficult shopping with 
er modest earnings. Exhibitors  re- 
ort that Europeans resent U. S. pic- 
ires with scenes of happy Americans 
ith big cars, fine clothes, large re- 
igerators loaded with fancy foods. 

Last year a riot broke out in a movie 
ouse in Nice, France, during a show- 
ig of the film “Andy Hardy Goes 
) Town.” When .a huge plate of 
wiar and cold salmon was shown on 
1e screen, police had to be called in. 
ncidentally, the authorities there 
anned “The Private Life of Henry 
MI” with his table groaning with 
reat roasts of beef, fowl, and other 
od. Especially now when the world 
suffering the miseries of the war’s 
ftermath it seems unwise to flaunt 
ur blessings, old or new. 

Foreign exhibitors say that costume 
ramas and melodramas which do not 
epict contemporary life in the United 
tates are the safest pictures for us to 
now abroad. But this means the 
1ovies would miss a chance to per- 
orm that much needed function of 
ringing “the peoples of the world to 
knowledge of one another as neigh- 
ors,” as Mr. Johnston puts it. 

The obvious answer is for Holly- 
yood to start: making more pictures 
shich honestly portray people in these 
Jnited States—pictures that caricature 
either poverty nor wealth nor that 
tate of life between to which the 
New World has called its large 
aiddle class. I am not naive enough 
9 believe that this is likely to happen. 
‘he only realistic solution that occurs 
9 me is to select the best of what we 
ave, keeping in mind the peculiar 
eeds of the situation. 

“Abe Lincoln in Illinois,” “Young 
‘om Edison,” and “The Story of G.I. 
oe” have been intelligible and enter- 
aining to foreign audiences. Chap- 
in’s “The Great Dictator” seemed to 
e too strong for postwar Germans in 

recent test showing. Pictures like 
Objective Burma,” which offend 
thers by our own excesses in national- 
sm, should be avoided. Whether or 
ot to send “The Lost Weekend” is a 
uzzler I leave to Mr. Johnston, who 
olds that “the best propaganda is no 
ropaganda.” 

Loew’s International, in addition to 
istributing its- own entertainment 
Ims abroad, is using its worldwide 
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tacilities for the dissemination of 16 


nim. cartels sponsibility to make it work.” 
im. factual films to be shown outside Documentary pictures have moved 


aa cae 7 De trom ny Gs fairly freely to and fro between coun- 
ee e ca e available to schools and tries (except the USSR), but they are 
LESS ioc Sant Ta ER eR ces 

? : s. It is likely that UNESCO 
Loew says, For the first time in the, will work toward the removal of all 
history of nontheatrical films a major such barriers, using films in its work. 
company has come. fetavard with a If we but have the wit to use them, 
comprehensive plan, of distribution, . films of both fact and fiction are im- 
fimancing, and promotion that is plements for increased understanding 
backed by the experience, vision, busi- and tolerance between peoples—and 
Ness resources, and sense of social re- hence for good will and a good earth. 


SELLS 95 STORIES AND NOVELETTES 


“The introduction you gave me to your editor friend, resulting 
in my present assignment to do a complete novel for him 
monthly, is doubly appreciated especially since I finished my 
N.LA. training sometime ago and, consequently, have no call 
on your service. Here is concrete evidence that interest in your 
students continues indefinitely. To date now, I have sold 95 
stories and novelettes to 20 national magazines.’—Darrell Jor- 
dan, P.O. Box 279, Friendship, New York. 


How do you KNOW you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, under competent guid- 
ance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, waiting for the day to come 
when you will awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be internes. Engineers must be drafts- 
men. We all know that, in our time, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has been writing for 
some time. That is why so many authors and writers spring up out of the news- 
paper business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gathering material about 
which to write—develops their talent, their insight, their background and their 
confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training that has produced so many success- 


ful authors. 


Learn to write by writing | 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy Desk Method. It starts and 

keeps you writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual 
assignments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. | Your writing is 
individually corrected and constructively criticised. Thoroughly experienced, practical, active writers 
are responsible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinc- 
tive, self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it and which at the same 
time develops in you the power to make your feelings articulate. 
Many people who should be writin become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about millionaire authors and, therefore, give little thought to 
the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned from material 
that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, fads, books, 
sports, hobbies, travels, homemaking, local church and club activities, 
etc.—things that can easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 


VETERANS 
THIS COURSE 


APPROVED FOR 
VETERANS’ 
TRAINING 


A chance to test yourself 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fun- 
damental qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, 
.dramatic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 


1925). 


Newspaper Institute of America, 


One Park Ave., New York 16, N, Y. 


~ 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further 


information about writing for profit, as promised in Survey Graphic, December. 
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Address bane ry oableneiey ae ae Poet te irickts, | Skee Seen a a eg 
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Drawings and Text 


By MINE OKUBO 


Humorous and poignant word-and- 
picture sketches of life in a relo- 
cation center, by a Nisei artist 


“An example of human dignity 
by which all of us might profit.” 
—Harld L. Ickes, N. Y. Post. "A 
delightful human document.''—H. 
V. Kaltenborn. "Makes the read- 
er laugh . . . and sometimes 
blush.""—Pearl Buck. "Taught me 
about making a point with 
deadpan irony."—Harry Hansen, 
N.Y. World-Telegram. “A 
seething sense of outrage held 
under iron control."'—Gerald W. 
Johnson, N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
"Biting observation and humor.” 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


$2.75 


The Constitution 


and 
Civil Rights 


By MILTON R. KONVITZ 


The first complete book on one 
phase of civil rights: the rights 
of persons to employment, ac- 
commodations in hotels, restau- 
rants, common carriers and 
other public accommodations, 
without discrimination. Defines 
the constitutional scope of such 
rights, as well as privileges and 
immunities of the citizen, and 
analyzes the eighteen state civil 
rights acts. The analyses are 
based on actual court cases. 


$3.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


AS OTHERS SEE US 
(Continued from page 484) 


To be sure, not everyone 1s so 
squeamish about some techniques 
which the Russians have used in their 


| program as are the great democracies. 


Hence, if we feel we must compete 
with Russia for the good will of large 
parts of the world, we cannot do so 
by criticizing Russian methods in 
places where such methods do not in- 
vite criticism on ethical or liberal 
grounds. We can only achieve recog- 
nition as a dynamic democratic so- 
ciety by constantly improving the 
American dream — and making the 
fact known objectively to the world. 

I am convinced that the domestic 
aspects of the New Deal had more 
to do with winning a degree of friend- 
ship in Latin America than all of the 
Good Neighbor policies which were 
enunciated and implemented by diplo- 
mats and bankers. 

To return to Britain — whence I 
viewed America throughout four criti- 
cal years. If, among friends, it was 
necessary then to correct a thousand 
misapprehensions, to allay a thousand 
suspicions at a time of urgent com- 
mon peril, how much more important 
is it now to face frankly together the 
postwar problems which tend to frus- 
trate our statesmen. If congressmen 
and senators could honestly see our- 
selves as others see us, there would 
be no question of the outcome and 
the future of the United States Office 


| of International Information and Cul- 


tural Affairs. If we can’t convince 


Capitol Hill of its necessity, we shall 
have eventually to spend many times 
the State Department budget to atone 
for the lapse. 


CORNUCOPIAS 
( Continued from page 444) 


good to make some ideas standard— 
“Safety First,” or “Swab a Cut with 
Iodine.” The mass media teach the 
ABC's. Again, this spraddled-out na- 
tion—and a badly shattered world, 
too, for that matter—needs some com- 
mon symbols so that John Doe can 
identify himself with other folks. The 
flag-raising on Iwo Jima ought to be 
familiar to everybody. 

It may not make a good American, 
but it’s homey that you can talk 
about a GI, a coke, dem Bums, Sen- 
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‘the first concern of mass-media. © 


ator Claghorn, The Voice, The Bor 
Donald, Dick, and Charley—over 
good part of These States and 
understood; and Kilroy can find 
pal the world over. The Bronx che 
and the wolf call form a kind 
animal Esperanto that is altogeth 
vulgar (fr. valgus, the common pe 
ple); but Aristophanes would ha 
liked them—he used a frog chor 
in his Greek classic. 

Even the ads can help together-ne 
Overseas soldiers report that scannit 
them sometimes eased their nostalg: 
Yet we surely do not want people 
get a sense of belonging to a nati 
that creates mostly Superman, Sup 
Suds, and Superforts. Let’s find tri 
symbols of the national spirit whi 
we preserve the’ ring of region 
variety. The unappeasable ma: 
media may seize, and sometim 
spoil, the regional. Some creative loc 
purveyor puts on a homemade hi 
billy program; the stunt clicks (wi 
an audience, makes money); hustlir 
rivals pour out imitations via scree 
radio, juke box; the discovery becom 
a weary formula. We hail the reco 
nition of folk-art—and the nth tin 
that the same sad guitar and mela 
choly voice belabor us we pray tl 
boy dies on his own prairee. 

The danger is that national hool 
ups may wearout something gem 
ine, native, fresh; that its magic mz 
be tarnished by fakery and mone 
making. Color and grit too often ai 
“adapted” by people not born to ar 
tradition or rooted in any soil. Th 
“grass roots” are not deep on Broa 
way or in Hollywood. But the gre: 
spiritual things do become nation 
possessions and when our cornuc 
pias pour out “Swing Low, Swe 
Chariot,” or “God Bless America 
people are uplifted wherever they ar 

Another risk that accompanies ma 
copy-making is the temptation towar 
an inert neutrality. If your purpose 
to gather a great audience of all sor 
of people with all sorts of prejudic 
and taboos, you do not readily offen 
any large group. Of course you ca 
favor virtue over vice, attack B.C 
and taxes; but your texts tend to ci 
cle around obvious common inte 
ests—sports, gossip, man-woman, hi 
mor, human interest; and around 
few common hates, like blue-stocl 
ings, bureaucrats, ill-defined Red 
Neither constructive criticism nor 
out advocacy of men or measures 


Both in intake and outgo, they 


ut once offspring of and participants 
nm an amazing technical revolution. 
We are uneasy when we feel that, in 
spite of the unprecedented sources of 
nformation, insight, and impulse they 
ave access to, they do not fulfill the 
bligations of stewardship to the un- 
srecedented millions they reach. 

We say: “You should offer thus- 
and-so because you have such large 
wudiences.” Producers say: “We have 
hem because we offer this-and-that.” 

Now thus-and-so is quite different 
from this-and-that and the produc- 
srs’ ‘claim is that to give too much 
of it would lose them their clientele. 

The implications of such shortcom- 
ings in leadership are too complex 
‘0 be covered briefly. Of course there 
ure stirring exceptions to any general 
indictment, .There 7s leadership at 
evels and degrees in each field. 

What the by-and-large critic of the 
mass media sticks to, as I see it, is: 
that even though they offer pleasant 
and socially useful entertainment, a 
good deal of what they provide is 
stupid, cheap, trivial; that even when 
hey cover the news-facts and back- 
grounds, with honesty and _ over- 
whelming fullness, they are clogged 
shannels when it comes to canalizing 
democratic conviction and action— 
and much less do they fight for them. 

Now maybe, the two great services 
hey do perform, as noted, are all 
we can ask of the mass media; maybe 
hey have limits, inescapable by their 
very nature. In fact, in commercial 
ilms and radio we seem to approach 
1 common carrier concept. 

The movies are for entertainment, 
aid the producers, and were upheld 
Ny a court decision that needs re- 
yision. In spite of progress in their 
irt, and progress in handling news, 
jocumentary education, and the gos- 
els of good citizenship, entertain- 
nent they largely remain, because, we 
ire told, that’s what the patrons want. 
[here is a kind of gentlemen’s agree- 
nent that when you enter this dream 
youse you escape. Your hair may be 
aised or your breath taken by shad- 
wy murder or even more shadowy 
sychiatry, but you will seldom have 
‘our stomach turned or your con- 
cience seared by a clinic on cancer 
1r the real causes of divorce. 

“Also,” say the ticket-buyers, “keep 
dvertisers off that screen. We 
hecked utility at the door.” 

The radio sponsor is also hear- 


ng that cry: “How are we to escape 


(Continued on page 520) 
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most important contribution...’ 


for veteran and civilian counselors, social AN 


personnel workers, teac 
chologist and general me 


hers—as well as the psy- 
dical practitioner 


INSIGHT ana 


ie ersonality 
Adjustment 


A Study of the Psychological Effects of War 
By THERESE BENEDEK, M.D. 


Institute for Psychoanalysis, Chicago 


ete upheavals in the social scene such as are caused by war bring 
in their wake readjustment difficulties of varying degrees of serious- 
ness and complexity. As an aid to understanding the underlying emotional 
conflicts, here is a scientific—yet readable—analysis for the guidance of 
those whose task it is to assist in the rehabilitation of veteran and civilian 


victims alike in the years ahead. 


It deals with the problems of all 
those who attempt to resume a life 
that was remembered without its war- 
time changes, or existed only ih their 
wartime phantasies. More specifically, 
it deals with the conflicts growing out 
of separation from home, wife, fam- 
ily; war matfiages; mental and physi- 
cal disability; loss of loved ones; 
parenthood in war; infidelity of hus- 
band or wife. Covered also, among 
others, are the special problems of 
adolescents in wartime, the returned 
service woman. 


In Four Parts: 


I. The Individual: The Development 
to Love. Marriage. The Psychody- 
namics of Separation. 

II. The Soldier: Adjustment in the 
Service: the Double Orientation. De- 
velopmental Influences of Army Life. 
The Emotional Situation at Returning. 
Failures of Adaptation After Returning. 

Ul. The Family in War: Mothers 
and Sons. Fathers and Sons. Siblings 
and the Veteran. Soldiers and Wives: 
During Separation. Veterans and 
Wives: Marital Readjustment After 
War. Mourning for the Soldier. The 
Disabled Veteran. Parenthood in War. 
Fathers and Children. 

IV. Men, Women: The Changing 
Sexual Mores: Adolescents in War- 
Time. The Background of the Woman 
of Today. Women in the Armed 
Forces. Struggle Between the Sexes. 
After Victory. 


307 Pages, $4 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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66 feel that it will be invaluable to 
Social workers in all types of 
agencies who will be dealing with vet- 
erans and their families’’—Annette 
Garrett, Associate Director, Smith Col- 
lege School for Social Work 
“The lay reader is likely to find that 
Dr. Benedek's work contains much of 
what he would call plain common 
sense.”’—Chicago Tribune 


“Excellent.’”—Roy R. Grinker M.D. 


SEGREGATION 


Color Pattern from the Past — Our Struggle to Wipe it Out 
SURVEY GRAPHIC, JANUARY, 1947—TWELFTH CALLING AMERICA NUMBER 


Over 100 pages of illustrations and text 


This special number, due off press 
January 15, provides a thorough analysis 
of segregation as practiced in the USA. 
It will gauge the cost to our people in 
economic, moral, psychological conflict 
—-surveys progress achieved to date, and 
shows how this has been accomplished. 

Contributors include a score of distin- 
guished workers in this field—journalists, 
churchmen, organizers, sociologists, his- 
torians, anthropologists. 

Among the articles scheduled: 


MATRIX OF SEGREGATION 


SEGREGATION: THE PATTERN OF A 
FAILURE — By Thomas Sancton 


An introduction by the special editor, trac- 
ing historic developments and analyzing 
the resultant moral and _ psychological 
impasse. Mr. Sancton writes from a back- 
ground of first-hand study, North and 
South. 


ECONOMIC COST — By Bucklin Moon 
The waste in manpower, talent and faith; 
what we are paying for duplicated inst- 
tutions and general social ills. Advance 
findings from a forthcoming book. 


GHOST OF SLAVERY 

— By Robert E. Cushman 
The. 80-year struggle in American jurispru- 
dence reviewed by the director of civil lib- 
erties research at CorneH University. Rang- 
ing from the Civil War amendments to the 
emerging liberal attitude of the Supreme 
Court. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL REALITY 
— By Gitel Poznanski 


A scientist differentiates between fact and 
myth—with new information about urban- 
ization, the middle class, the rise of the 
Negro intellectual tradition. By the visiting 
professor of anthropology at Fisk University 
last. year. 


A VOICE FROM THE PAST 

— By George W. Cable 
Prophecy and moral judgment, which his- 
tory has underscored. Excerpts from “The 
Silent South,” written in 1885 by the 
Louisiana novelist and Confederate. 


ONE MAN'S STORY 

— By Emmett O. Smith 
A_ phenomenal expert with the Garand 
rifle, he had the makings of a perfect com- 
bat soldier, buttfinished the war as cook. 
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DEVICES OF THE CITIES 


WASHINGTON 

— By Edwin R. Embree and Joseph Lohman 
A study in travesty by two authoritative 
observers. The capital is still in many 
respects a "Jim Crow town.” 


THE NORTHERN COMMUNITY 
— By Robert C. Weaver 


‘THE SOUTHERN COMMUNITY 


—By Ira Reid 
Two experts assess what confronts the 
Negre citizen above and below the Mason- 
Dixon line; ranging from subtle hotel de- 
vices to legalized serfdom. 


EDUCATION FOR SEGREGATION 
— By Charles H. Thompson 


Not heredity but teaching perpetuates 
American racism. 


PRACTICES AND PROGRESS | 


LABOR — By Herbert Northrup: 


The emerging promise in the field of or- 
ganized labor, partially redeeming a record. 
A study by Columbia University’s labor 
authority. 


ARMED FORCES 


— By Charles Dollard and Donald Young 


What the war taught and whether we have 
learned it. 
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Thomas Sancton, Special Editor 


THE VETERANS — By Charles Bolte 
Attitudes, now that the war is over, by 
men who bore arms for democracy—by the 
chairman of the American Veterans Com- 
mittee. 
HUMAN, ALL TOO HUMAN 

— By Franklin Frazier 
A well known student of race patterns 
surveys the rise of Negro vested interests 
in “making the best of it.” 


IMPRISONED IN WORDS 
— By Ralph Hlison 

A young critic traces the failures in creative 
literature to accept the Negro as a human 
being. 
THE NEGRO IN PCLITICS 

— By Henry Lee Moon 
When given a choice the Negro’s vote 
has been, on the whole, progressive; the 
record, and a glance into the future. 


THE CHURCHES 


Two statements by leading spokesmen for 
the Protestant and Catholic clergies: Dr. 


Liston Pope (Yale Divinity School) and_ 


Monsignor John LaFarge (Fordham). 


YWCA — By Myra Smith 

A review of the “Y"’s genuine effort to 
face and solve a difficult problem confront- 
ing all social and public agencies. 


STRUGGLE FOR REASON 


ADULT EDUCATION — By Alain Locke 


Efforts to awaken reasonable attitudes 
among adults through creative programs. 


CRAZY QUILT OF SEGREGATION 

— By Charles S. Johnson 
Inconsistencies, sometimes amusing, more 
often painful; and always making for an 
unwholesome “philosophy.” By the direc- 
tor of the department of social sciences at 
Fisk University. 


BREAKS IN THE PATTERN 
— By Will Alexander 


Growing political enlightenment and other 
gains, South and North, measured against 
setbacks, by the director for race relations, 
Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


PRICES 
One copy for 60 cents; two copies 


for $1; five copies for $2. More at — 


the same rate. Check with order. 


- 112 East 19 Street . New York 3-N.Y. 
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FIRST FREEDOM TREATY 
(Continued from page 448) 


with benefit to both. Why should we 
not, short of joining the Berne Con- 
vention, work out a similar copyright 
pact with the Czechs? Axd with 
others. 


6. The flow to the minds of men is 
often retarded, if not actually blocked, 
by discriminatory taxation. For some 
years we levied a tax of 30 percent on 
the gross rentals of English pictures 
shown in our theaters—while in Eng- 
land our movies paid less than 10 
percent on their gross take from the 
British cinemas. Surely we could 
agree with any nation that taxation 
on this kind of material should be on 
a parity, whether at thirty or ten or 
no percent. 

As a matter of fact, we have gone 
further with England and a few other 
countries. We have recently concluded 
a treaty with Great Britain abolishing 
all such double taxation. I recall 
Bernard Shaw once telling me that he 
would no longer allow his plays to 
be produced in the United States be- 
cause he was tired of being a tax col- 
lector for the British Empire at six- 
pence on the pound. At that time he 
paid 30 percent tax on his United 
States royalties and probably 90 per- 
cent on the balance which he received 
in England. Working with that great 
tax ambassador, Eldon King, I urged 
that we prevent all double taxation 
on authors’ royalties and film rentals 
between the United States and Eng- 
land. 

This far certainly we can go with 
the Czechs, although for my part I 
would go further. I would suggest 
a concord as to forms and levels of 
taxes imposed on the merchandise of 
the mind, gradually reducing taxes 
on the rights to see, hear, or read. 


7. Much needs to be done in order 
to reduce the costs of international 
communication by cable and radio. 
Comparatively little can be accom- 


plished by separate treaties between 
any two nations, but the five-nation | 


conference in Moscow, followed by 


an international conference, may point | 


the way to separate protocols, which 
could be written between two nations. 
tainly rights to rebroadcast, relay 


Pb 


rranged without world- 


exchange platters, and so 


8. Above all, we must provide that | 


no longer shall visas be needed for 
reporters, cameramen, and broadcast- 
ers. These ambassadors to the minds 
of people should be permitted to 
travel with no paper other than the 
passports of their own lands. This 
again, for example.means that we 
Would accept the Czech passports and 
they would: accept ours. 

It might be held that visas should 
be abandoned for all people. This 
could be accomplished easily without 
changing in any way fundamental na- 
tional immigration laws. As a first 
step in that direction, however—a di- 
rection which Ernest Bevin has al- 
ready publicly approved—I would sug- 
gest abolishing visas for the repre- 
sentatives of mass media in order to 
dramatize the preferential position 
which we believe that mass communi- 
cations must hold in the modern 
world. 


Setting a New Pattern 


Exploration along lines such as the 
above would make a sound starting 
point for a First Freedom Treaty. 
Such a treaty should be open-end— 
that is, available to all other nations 
which wish to join on similar terms. 
We need not wait for general tax 
agreements with all other nations in 
order to include, for example, in a 
possible Czechoslovakian loan, the 
removal of those several tax burdens 
I have mentioned above. Postage re- 
lief in the United States can be ac- 
complished without an Act of Con- 
gress, and currency relief in other 
lands can be readily made a section 
of any loan agreement. 


I have talked to the heads of sev-— 


eral European governments, and 
checked with some of the best minds 
in America to see if there was any 
‘basic objection confronting such a 
movement. Without exception they 
gave me a green light. I have con- 
cluded that with the greatest of ease, 
First Freedom Treaties can be written 
with those great nations which be- 


‘lieve in freedom of thought. This 


would not be a personal slap at the 
communist thesis except insofar as 
dogma may be afraid to survive in a 
free market place of thought. Ideas 
can crash through the iron curtain 
behind which lurks fear. Maybe iron 
can only be cut by ether, celluloid, 
and type. ees saath STS 

One single treaty with such a na- 
tion as Czechoslovakia would set a 
(Continued on page 512) 
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‘our own day. It shows underlying 
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* 
Can they live at peace? 


@ Of all pigmented peoples, only the 
Yellow Man has arisen seriously to 
challenge the White. A thousand 
years before Columbus, he battered 
the doors of Europe. Then the White 
Man, too, moved, expanded, to be- 
come the eventual aggressor in 
Asia. ‘Today, these two groups 
stand at troubled truce. But what 
of tomorrow? Is there promise of 


permanent peace? 


A_ history of 
“the two great- 
est blocs of 
humanity.” 
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WHITE MAN — 
YELLOW MAN 


" Arva C. Floyd 


@ “The causes of war are not al- 
ways casualties of war,” writes this 
penetrating author, professor of mis-. 
sions and Oriental history at Can- 
dler School of Theology, Emory 
University. He points out that the 


‘empire system and racial tensions 


are problems with which our gen- 
eration must yet deal. Here is an 
absorbing, comprehensive survey, 
ranging from earliest beginnings to — 


causes of conflict, and points a course 


—a positive course—that can lead 
to enduring international good will. 
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HE answers to these and other basic 
questions are given here, for the 
first time in an entirely scientific and 
factual analysis of how radio is being 
received; what the public likes about 
radio and what it doesn’t like. The 
National Opinion. Research Center of 
the University of Denver has made a 
nationwide survey to discover some 
, amazing facts about radio which have 
been analyzed and put in book form 
by The Bureau of Applied Social Re- 
search of Columbia University. And 
the entire survey has been carefully 
broken down to give the actual facts 
and figures. 


Completely neutral in approach, THE 

_ PEOPLE LOOK AT RADIO is a book 

for anyone concerned with the future 

of radio in the United States. First 

large printing practically exhausted six 

weeks before publication; second 
printing now ready. 6 
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new world pattern toward the First 
Freedom for all men and women who 
intend to be free in spirit and mind. 
That is the path to peace, security, and 
comfort. 


LETTING THE WHOLE 
WORLD KNOW 


(Continued from page 497) 


® 


mass communications, on the assump- 
tion that the press, the radio and the 
film are enormously potent instru- 
ments of public education. 

Strong American backing made 
some fearful of U. S. domination of 
the new agency. More thoughtful for- 
eigners found encouragement in the 
support the State Department and the 
entire American intellectual world 
have given it. 


As Americans See the Task 


As proof of that support, there met 
in Washington recently a United 
States National Commission, on 
UNESCO, composed of fifty repre- 
sentatives of unofhcial organizations 
and fifty individuals outstanding in 
scientific, educational, and cultural 
fields. Such a commission was pro- 
vided in the Act of Congress which 
authorized American membership in 
that organization. 

This was not brought together to 
hear speeches, pass resolutions, and 
go home. It is intended as a perm- 
anent advisory agency of the entire 
intellectual life of America. So it will 
remain, guiding, supporting, and 
sometimes criticizing the part taken 
by our own State Department. 

The first meeting outlined jobs — 
representative Americans think UN- 
ESCO should do, and also two 
dangers which must be avoided. The 
first would be to confine itself to so- 
called “do-good” activities which 
might advance education or scholar- 
ship—worthy in themselves but not 
directly related~to world peace. The 


second wéuld be to let itself become 


a mere publicity agency for the 
United Nations, or to use its mass: 
media- merely to advertise it’ own 


work. ~ 


~argued that such substantial outlays 
_ would be “cheap insurance” against 


lectual life of all its member 


libraries, museums and other deposi- 
tories of human knowledge. 
Secondly, it should concern itself 
with “the increase of men’s knowl- 
edge of themselves, their world, and 
each other.” Thus, it should study 
“social and international tensions 
which create obstacles to international 
understanding and therefore to 
peace,” and should project interna- 
tional research in such fields as me- 
teorology, oceanography, international 
health and epidemic diseases. 
Finally the Commission outlined a 
whole series of methods for the “dzs- 
semination of men’s knowledge of 
themselves, their world, and each 
other.” These included international 
action to remove barriers to the free 
flow of information, and to create a 
worldwide radio network; to imple- 
ment “education for international un- 
derstanding”; to call a conference in 
1947 on the preparation of textbooks; 
to encourage the establishment of 
popular libraries and museums in 
countries where they are now lack- 
ing; to promote the exchange of stu- 
dents, teachers and artists. q 
The Commission also warned 
against timidity in aproach. It recog- 
nized that a worldwide radio network, 
for example, would be expensive, but 


another war. 4 


A Breath-Taking Opportunity ; 4 


One may criticize the Commission’s 
proposals as too nebulous, too grandi 
ose, too visionary. There will be plenty 
of disagreement in this country and 
abroad over specific items. As these 
lines are written a distinguished 
American delegation is at work in 
Paris at a first General Conference 
seeking agreement with representa- 
tives of other countries on the pro- 
gram to be followed in its first year. 

In the last analysis, the success of 
UNESCO will depend upon the 
competence of its international 
retariat and upon the kind of broa 
gauged support it gets from the i 


tries. Its future is by no m 
sured; the wrong kind of le 
at the start can ruin it. 


So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, information has now been 
recognized as an essential arm of 
American foreign relations—neither a 
frill nor a luxury, but a necessity, if 
peace is to be made and preserved. 

The United States Information 
Service is still a fledgling. Its survival 
is not to be taken for granted, how- 
ever important it may be to the suc- 
cess of our foreign policy. A hostile 
Congress bent on “economy,” coupled 
with an inert public opinion, could 
sound its death knell. Even if it sur- 
vives, its integrity will have to be 
guarded jealously against whoever 
would twist its purposes. 

The same hazard; beset the more 
ambitious organized effort of the 
United Nations toward peace through 
understanding. The American people 
have a decisive part to play in pre- 
serving and strengthening two under- 
takings that are vital to our own 
peace and security. 


NEWSPAPERS 


(Continued from page 455) 


front page of a newspaper is always 
the last place to look for a balanced 
picture of how the world wags. 
News, to a journalist, is almost by 
definition, bad news. It is easier to 
get your picture in the paper by 
murdering your grandmother than by 
helping her across the street.” 

The exchange left the argument 
just about where it began. It is no 
truer that Arthur Sulzberger’s great 
daily carrtes “all the news that’s fit to 
print” than it is that Henry Luce’s 
exponents of the new journalism, in 
the words of one of their editors, 
“serve only the truth.” 

To get all the news, you would 
have to read regularly, just as a 
starter, the files of the Congressional 
Record, the reports of all the hearings 
ind investigations in committee 
rooms, and too many other docu- 
nents to list. Patently impossible. In 
-ontroversial situations, the best way, 
of course, is to sample as many chan- 


nels as possible—PM as well as the 


New York Sun, the CIO News as 
well as the Wall Street Journal, In 
Fact as well as Time. 


But there are other shortcuts. You 


‘an make your own judgment of the 
‘eputation, record, and good faith of 
hose who do the sifting and condens- 
ng. And your selection need not be 
yased on politics or prejudice. Thus 
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readers of the Republican New York 
Herald Tribune, through the years 
have come to know that they do not 
have to be Republicans to find it one 
of the most readable and reliable of 
newspapers. 


News Labeling 


We have seen how*many canned 
editorials are accepted as the con- 
sidered opinion of the man in the 
eyeshade sitting behind the big desk 
in the Main Street sanctum. When 
the news itself is labeled, how many 
readers stop to identify it? Do they 
look to see whether the story came 
from the Associated Press or the 
United Press or a special correspon- 
dent, and do they know how to dis- 
tinguish among them? 

The important thing is not that the 
news may be colored or slanted or 
incomplete. That is likely to happen 
as long as owners and editors and 
reporters are human. No precision 
machine has been perfected that can 
isolate pure fact from opinion and 


_ predilection. The important thing is 


for the people to know this, and to 
keep it in mind as they read. 

Their news out of Washington 
comes from the experts, the “elite” of 
the press corps. Yet the national cap- 
ital itself does something to not a few 
newspapermen. Living in a miserable 
climate, the Washington correspon- 
dent, dealing with life secondhand 
instead of with its raw materials, is 
beset by the complexities of govern- 
ment; besought by lobbyists and press 
agents; bemused by gossip, off-the- 
record confidences, invitations to em- 
bassies. 

Currently the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors is pressing upon 
the United Nations a program for 
achiéving world freedom of informa- 
tion. One of its points is a require- 
ment that the source of all informa- 
tion be labeled—an espousal that will 
be more effective when the American 
public can be assured that the prac- 
tice is observed universally by our 
own newspapers at home. 

When the war was drawing to a 
close there was a great deal of talk 
about postwar journalism. The Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Company drew a 
composite picture based on a survey 
among publishers: “Tomorrow’s news- 
papers will contain more factual re- 
porting, less sensationalism, more pic- 
tures, more color, and better styling. 
They will be compact, streamlined, 
highly illustrated, things of beauty, 
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Magazine Institute, a private school 
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tors and writers, offers practical in- 
struction in short story and article writ- 
ing. You work in your own home, on 
your own time, 

Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. Experi- 
enced writers patiently correct your 
work and help develop your style to 
suit the demands of the modern maga- 
zine market. You ask all the questions 
you like. As your ability grows you get 
a chance to concentrate on the sort of 
things you do best — essays, features, 
short sketches, etc. 

FREE CATALOG 

Send the coupon today for the free 
catalog which tells you how you may 
get started toward a writing career. 
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Job in the World” listing unsolicited 
testimonials from successful graduates. 
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Pattern 


By O. SPURGEON ENGLISH, M.D. 
and G. H. J. PEARSON, M.D. 


“Increasingly large numbers of lay 
and semi-professional individuals, 
who are seeking to understand the 
personality problems of themselves 
and of their charges, will cordially 
welcome this fine contribution to an 
understanding of the ailments they 
suffer in themselves or encounter in 
others.”—The Psychiatric Quarterly. 
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writes one of the most 
stirring and important 
books of postwar America 


THE PLOTTERS rips wide open 
the plans and aspirations of anti- 
democratic individuals and mem- 
bers of the political underworld 
who have made hate their busi- 
ness—who' foment anti-Catholic 
feeling, spread anti-Semitism and 
racial discrimination. Carlson in- 
cludes sections on veterans’ or- 
ganizations and certain conserva- 
tive groups—destructive and con- 
structive—who are playing a 
vital part behind the scenes in 
postwar America. 


THE PLOTTERS is also a tre- 
mendously fascinating personal 
adventure story of an under cover 
agent who dares to give names, 
dates and places. 


Carlson and~-his book will win 
the vicious hate of powerful per- 
sons and organizations who are 
against genuine democracy, 
against a lasting peace and the 
American way of life. 


unlike any newspaper now published.” 

Apparently tomorrow’s newspaper 
is to be fancier and faster, but will it 
be any better? What about its funda- 
mental nature and function? For the 
last quarter century the trend has been 


| toward mergers, monopolies, and cen- 


tralization. One obvious answer — 
easier to express than to bring about 


| —would be the reversal of that tide. 


Facsimile reproduction should help a 


| return to the times when a man with 


a little money and a big idea could 
start a paper of his own. 
What can we lose by having more 


| newspapers of every kind—cooperative 


newspapers, subsidized newspapers, 
trade-union newspapers, minority 
group newspapers, even government 
newspapers —so long as each and 
every one of them is labeled for what 
it is, and so long as it is not the single 
channel of communication in a given 
area? 


Americans Speaking for Americans 


America is not just’ Henry Luce 
and Arthur Hays Sulzberger and 
Roy Howard. If Americans want to 
speak to the rest of the world, we 
must make sure that our newspapers 
—and the agencies which represent 
us to the world—speak for all of our 


-own people. We must bring this about 


not in the mood of the Russians who 
denounced the reasonable and_ in- 
stinctively friendly Brooks Atkiason 
of The New York Times as a brigand, 
not by dismissing 98 percent of our 
press as deliberately lying, corrupt, 
beyond redemption—but by mutual 
understanding and responsibility. 
The sins of omission and commis- 


The directors of the mass communt- 
cations media, “whether they wel- 
come it or not,” must come to regard 
themselves, outgoing or incoming, as 
adjuncts of diplomacy and national 
policy, dedi¢ated to the highest type 
of tolerant statesmanship—despite the 
fact that in this country such a rela- 
tionship has been “avoided by govern- 
ment, resisted by industry, and need- 
lessly confused by imaginary threats 
of encroachment on the First Amend- 
ment.” 

For, in the words of the preamble 
to the charter of UNESCO: “Wars 
begin in the minds‘ of men, and it is 
in the minds of men that the defence 
of peace must be constructed.” 


RADIO 
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do the former will benefit only the 
traveling sightseer or the wealthy few. 

Second, all important areas on the 
globe must be linked with one an- 
other directly, without bottlenecks or 
unnecessarily circuitous routes. Even 
radio is in need of these principles, 
and their application will materially 
add-to its international use and effec- 
tiveness. Here, also, international ma- — 
chinery is required. 


Immediate Problems 


The major and immediate problem 
as to international radio activities in- 
sofar as Americans are concerned, 
however, is the formulation, effectu- 
ation, and public support of a policy 
for American participation in inter-— 
national radio broadcastings Most of — 


us have become aware that Assistant 
Secretary of State William Benton — 
had to wage an arduous battle in Con- 
gress to secure appropriations for the 
U.S. State Department for the broad-— 
cast of radio programs to foreign — 
countries. A surprising number of — 
people felt that no such programs 
were needed at all. Many of those 
hesitant to support the State Depart- 
ment’s bid for funds were, of course, 
motivated by doubts as to the wisdom 
of government - sponsored programs. 
They felt that the programs would be 
regarded abroad merely as propa- 
ganda and that the government’s en- 
_ try into foreign broadcasting might 
constitute a dangerous precedent for 
similar entry into the domestic field. 
Doubts such as these are entitled t 
respect and to careful evaluation, bu 


sion of which the American press 
associations “would have to repent, if 
they are to attain adequate goals, -in- 
clude limited distribution, insufficient 
volume, unrepresentative selection of 
items, and an almost unconscious 
nationalistic bias,” according to the 
preliminary report of the Commission 
on Freedom of the Press—on “Peoples 
Speaking to Peoples.” Witnesses be- 
fore the commission accused our news 
purveyors of superficiality and sensa- 
tionalism in giving their customers 
abroad what they seemed to want. 
Nor, this report emphasized, is it 
enough to send abroad just what our. 
domestic newspapers print. A news- 
paper may distort locally, but its read- 
er can at least check it against his 
own observations, personal contacts, 
talk in neighborhood, club, church. the over-all tenor of the discussio 
Foreigners have no such checks. could have evidenced keener aware. 
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ress of the forces contending for 
9ower iN international affairs. We 
are still too much of the blind giant 
on the world scene, subject to all the 
epercussions of human crises no mat- 
er where they occur, called upon to 
end our strength to the total effort, 
nd yet astoundingly timid, halting, 
ind hesitant in seeing our own inter- 
sts and in presenting our own point 
a view. No labor is necessary to 
demonstrate that other powers—some 
of them oriented with reference to 
values we do not share—are not simi- 
arly shy. And though the interna- 
ional market place of ideas be made 
ypen to various points of view, it 
will profit us little if few of the com- 
modities proffered for exchange bear 
mur conceptions of freedom and de- 
mocracy. 

Vigilance is not the only price of 
iberty. Part. of the price is the gen- 
ration of similar liberty in other 
yarts of the world. The world is one 
n ways far more numerous than we 
fet appreciate. 

The concrete mechanism of Amer- 
can foreign broadcasting remains to 
xe built, however, and the practical 
imitations are many. The broadcasts 
nust represent the American point of 
fiew and must be guarded against 
yrograms that would misrepresent our 
ulture. Avoiding “propaganda,” they 
must at the same time be charged 
with the flavor of our freedom, ap- 
ising foreign listeners of the fact 
hat the American point of view is 
ar more a dynamic mixture of di- 
erse — yet mutually tolerant — views 
han it is a set of static, fixed political 
rograms. Finally, they must be 
anned with complete awareness of 
he nature and the social attitudes of 
he peoples constituting the intended 
udiences. We must be keenly aware 
f the religious and philosophic views 
f these audiences. Few areas are 
nore sensitive. 

Unlike domestic broadcasting, in- 
ernational broadcasting is not a self- 
ustaining operation. Advertising rev- 
nues are severely limited: first, by 
he fact that many audiences will not 
onstitute markets for various prod- 
cts; second, by the fact that only cer- 
uin forms of advertising could be 
slerated in view of the delicate pur- 
oses. of the broadcasts. This eco- 
omic fact implies that some govern- 
ental assistance is inevitable. It may 
ell be that programs originated as 
istaining or at government expense 
ay ultimately develop into commer- 
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cial programs. This would follow a 
pattern familiar to domestic broad- 
casters, although the problem in the 
international field is admittedly more 
complex where factors of audience in- 
tensity and commercial feasibility are 
mixed with policy considerations. 
Need for Common Policy 

At the present time, we have over 
thirty foreign broadcasting stations, 
owned partly by the government (sta- 
tions built during the war as weapons 
of psychological warfare) and partly 
by private interests. The State De- 
partment now has funds to inaugurate 
broadcasts: programs to Russia, for 
example, are expected to begin soon. 

But the public is still unaware of 
the problem and of the need for some 
permanent policy. Present plans are 
inchoate. The role of the government, 
the control of programming, the 
method of financing, the role of pri- 
vate interests—all must be delineated. 
Here an intelligent and well-informed 
public opinion will help. 

We should also realize that radio 
receivers must be available to the for- 
eign listeners we ‘seek to contact. 
Many areas of the world are still with- 
out such facilities. Receivers placed 
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in public market places or meeting 
halls, as extensively done by the Mexi- 
cans, the Chinese, and the Russians, 
may partly overcome this handicap, 
but a broad program for dissemina- 
tion of receivers should be investi- 
gated. The United Nations is now 
building its own international radio 
broadcasting structure; perhaps _ its 
plans could include means for mak- 
ing radio broadcasts available to these 
unreached listeners. This effort should 
bring its own reward. 


Again let me emphasize that free- 
dom of communications, whether by 
radio or other means, is not like some 
grand monument or beautiful temple 
that once established will endure for- 
ever, a treasure in itself. Rather, it is 
the arena for the combat that is the 
essence of peace and progress, the un- 
derlying basis for the day-to-day reso- 
lution of clashing cultures and ideas. 

As the arena expands, as the com- 
batants grow more and more confi- 
dent that the rules of freedom will not 
be broken, and hence become more 
and more accustomed to leaving their 
shotguns at home, we can begin to 
hope that we—even with the atom 
bomb—are here to stay. 
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COOPERATION 
CONSUMERS PROGRAM TO 
COMBAT INFLATION AND DEFLATION 


read these books and pamphlets 


Democracy’s Second Chance $1.25 
Doctor For the People $1.25 
Decline & Rise of The Consumer 
$1.75 


Money, Goods and Prices .25 
Short Introduction to Consumers 
Cooperation .15 
Here Is Tomorrow .10 
Facts about Inflation & Deflation .10 


# see these films 
Here Is Tomorrow {6mm, sound, 
35min. 


Consumers Serve Themselves, {6mm, 
sound, color, {5min. 


write for free literature and film catalogs 


NATIONAL COOPERATIVES INC. 
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PUBLIC AFFAIRS PAMPHLETS 


No. 123—KEEP OUR PRESS FREE! 


by Robert E. Cushman 


NO. 121—RADIO IS YOURS 


by Jerome H. Spingarn 


$1—-will bring you a new and important 
Public Affairs Pamphlet each month for 
the coming year. We invite you to be- 
gin your subscription with either of 
these two authoritative pamphlets. Please 
use order blank below. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, INC. 
22 East 38th Street 
New York 16, New York 
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PAMPHLETS 


WHAT IS THE FUTURE OF 
“THE SEED-BED OF SOCIETY”? 
Read ARTHUR E. MORGAN’S 


THE SMALL COMMUNITY 


Foundation of Democratic Life 


1942 (4th printing, Fall 1946) 312 pages. 
Paper, $1.75 
“It can be read with great profit by teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, business men, tax collectors, 
mayors, preachers, and all others who exercise 
leadership in community life.’’-—Mark Rich, in 
The Christian Century 


A BUSINESS OF MY OWN 


Possibilities in Small Community 
Occupations and Industries 


Second enlarged edition, 1946. 185 
pages. Paper, $1.00 


COMMUNITY SERVICE NEWS 


Issued by-monthly’.except July and August, Com- 
munity Service News presents articles on the 
theory and problems*of the community, reviews 
and digests of current books and articles relating 
to the community, a summary of news and in- 
formation about community life and interests, a 
schedule of meetings and conferences of interest 
to community-minded people, and a department on 
“Education for Community,’’ presenting the Peo- 
ple’s College or Folk School. $1.25 per year, 
2 years $2.00. 


Order from 


COMMUNITY SERVICE, INC. 


Dept. D, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


READ 
THE AMERICAN 
LIBERAL QUARTERLY 


Significant news—Up-to-date features. 
25¢ per copy. Dollar yearly. 


905 5th Avenue, Moline, Illinois 
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3 i Dr. Ernst P. Boas 
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Dr. V. F. Thayer 


Dr. Therese Wolfson 
10c per copy. Reduction on quantity orders 
Published by 


NEW YORK ETHICAL SOCIETY 
Two West 64th Street New York City 
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PERIODICALS 


Of interest and service to readers thinking about the social prob- 
lems of today—the public health, education, housing, industrial 
and labor relations, government, racial and foreign relations. 


VETERANS and CIVILIANS 


met together in groups for 


DISCUSSION OF PUBLIC ISSUES 


in a project conducted in 1946 by the 
New York Adult Education Council in 
cooperation with 30 community agencies. 
The report of this demonstration includes: 


''Discussion—The Road to Reasonable 
Action" 

Prof. E. C. Lindeman 
'*Healthy Minds Made Healthier"’ 
Albert N. Mayers, M.D. 

''The Convictions People Registered"’ 
Dr, Shirley A. Star 
‘*How the Project was.Organized™’ 
**Leaders at Work'' 

‘'What the People Said"’ 

Joseph Cahn, director of the project 


Appendix of materials used. Published by the 


New York Adult Education Council 


254 Fourth Ave., New York 10, WN. Y. 
Price $1. Quantity rates. 
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IN NEW YORK STATE 


Its History, Development, and Suggested Use 
Elsewhere 
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lation, along with documentary sources and analysis 
of opinions—a complete guide for thinking and 
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50c per copy; quantity rates to organizations 
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For sale by author, I. H. Gerlinger, The 
Highlands, Portland, Oregon. $3.00—40 
per cent off for dealers, churches, and 
charitable agencies. Postpaid. 


MUST PAMPHLETS FOR SURVEY READERS 


A HOUSING PROGRAM FOR AMERICA 
By Charles Abrams. 25¢ 
A comprehensive program of private, cooperative, and public housing proposed by one of the nation’s 


foremost housing authorities. 


THE ATOMIC AGE—SUICIDE, SLAVERY AND SOCIAL PLANNING 
By Aaron.Levenstein. 15¢ 
A forceful challenge for democratic planning to avoid world chaos. 


A PROGRAM FOR LABOR AND PROGRESSIVES 
By Stuart Chase, M. J. Coldwell and Thirty others 
Edited by Harry W. Laidler. 25c¢ 


A symposium of progressive thought on the 


ing order, political action, and the world organization, 


FORWARD MARCH OF AMERICAN LABOR 
_By Theresa Wolfson and Joseph Glazer. 15¢ 
A brief, clear, illustrated history of American trade unionism written for newcomers in the labor movement. 


Send for special quantity rates and information about vital L.I.D. pamphlet series today 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from page 449) 


yr government is in setting down 
ules for balanced discussion which 
rotect the citizen in a limited me- 
ium like radio. Even here, I be- 
eve, it would be better if the indus- 
‘ies themselves did the whole job of 
fording a balanced, wholesome ex- 
ression of opinion. But where they 
uil in this, the government may be 
yrced to step in. 


On the economic side, the govern- 
vent has two responsibilities. The 
rst is “disclosure” of the facts. If the 
ublic is to make intelligent judg- 
ents about what it reads, sees, and 
ears, it must be able to evaluate the 
eople who determine what is offered 
y press, movies, and radio. To evalu- 
te their competence and their inter- 
sts, it must know who they are. Such 
mechanism exists—at least in em- 
ryo—in the postal registry certificates 
f the Post Office and in the applica- 


on forms of the Federal Communi- 


ations Commission. 


The second is the maintenance of 
ympetitive market places and forums 
yr as many people and groups as 
ossible. This means encouraging the 
idest diversity of media and owner- 
lips. Immediately, it means trying to 
alt the mortality rate of small news- 
apers and periodicals. It is my hope 
wat the Senate Committee on Small 
usiness, which is now gathering in- 
mation, will consider this particu- 
r problem in the near future. 


The Government’s Task 


In summing up, here are the re- 
onsibilities of government in main- 
ining freedom of communication at 
ome in their order of importance, as 
see them: to foster the greatest pos- 
ble diversity of media and owner- 
ips; to disclose the facts about own- 
ship and control; and, if the indus- 
ies default, to maintain a balance 
the points of view expressed in the. 
edia to which access is physically 
mited. 


All of these must be applied con-| | 


tently, regardless of the politics of 
e people on either side. The fulfill- 
ent of these responsibilities will not 
iarantee us freedom of communica- 
yn. But it will enable us to carry 
it the mandate of the First Free- 
ym, without throwing a shadow on 
e First Amendment. 


Behind barriers of desert and jun- 
gle, guarded by the deadly tsetse 
fly and the malaria mosquito, 
Africa was almost isolated from 
the white man’s world for centu- 
ries. Then, only forty or fifty Years 
ago, the barriers began to break 
down in earnest. Superstitious, 
primitive, and largely savage Af- 
rica came face to face with the 
modern age of machines and sci- 
ence. The British Administration 
had to protect the African way 


of life from being completely crushed by the sudden impact of the white 
man; and to help Africans use the white man's knowledge to improve 
the African way of life, so that their countries could hold their own in 
the modern world. These films offer a quick glance at some of the rather 
astonishing strides which Africans and Britons, in partnership together, 


have made in these few years. 


Filson Colanial Develotment 


ACHIMOTA 

FATHER AND SON 
FIGHT FOR LIFE 

GOLD COAST BUILDERS 


POTTERY ON THE GOLD COAST 
MEN OF AFRICA 

PARTNERS 

A MAMPRUSI VILLAGE 


Write for new leaflet on Films of Colonial Development to any 
B.I.S Office or British Consulate 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES offices 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 


‘BRITISN INFORMATION 
seavices ro 
~ 


4 . 
“eereisen 1 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago , tI 
907 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D.C. 


AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 


Boston °* Detroit * Houston * LosAngeles * Seattle 
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THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 

NURSING shows the part which pro- 
fessional nurses take in the betterment 
of the world. Put it in your library. 
$3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 


New York 19, N. Y. 


BOOKS ABOUT NEGROES, 
Africa, Social Science, Education, etc. 
Send for free list. 

BOOKMARK PRESS, Box 1974, 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


SCHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, INC. 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE CATALOG, 


beautiful designs. , : 
ANTIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


SUBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by 
asking me for them; any number in one order. 
Pay after I bill you at publishers’ lowest 
prices. CATALOG . SG," FREE, JOHN 
CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


SPECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy professional persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


showing several] hundred 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
Editing, revision, ghost-writing; labor, psychol- 
ogy, economics, fiction, general, 8464 Survey 
or WO. 2-5827,. 2-6 PM. 


TRY OUR GROUP OF EUROPEANS for 
translation, research, special typing, lecturing, 
etc. American Committee for Emigres’ Schol- 
ars, Writers and Artists, 66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


LANGUAGES 


“POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


Send a dollar bill for genuine ‘‘Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 
original Virginia antique, with long stem, his- 
toric booklet, directions enjoyment, and_ care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 
PIPE CO., Richmond 19, Virginia. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional 
bureau specializing in fund-raising 
group .work, institutional, casework 
and medical social work positions. 


WORKERS WANTED 
mol an. Orthedon Je to the Executive Director 
todo 


of an Ort 
in Chicago. 
and spe: ome’ Yiddish. Excellent chance for 


WANTED: Case worker with graduate train- 
ing for children’s institution having a progres- 
sive and interesting program. 8467 Survey. 


ts 


WORKERS WANTED 


Henne eee TEENIE EEE SEES nena 


NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY OR- 
GANIZATION desires directors for large 
metropolitan areas. Work entails administra- 
tion, programming and organizing. Community 
organization and/or group work experience re- 
quired. State experience, educational back- 
ground and all other pertinent information. 
8455 Survey. 


NT 

WANTED: Trained case worker in Home Find- 
ing Department in Private Children’s Agency. 
Kansas Children’s Home and Service League, 
1825 Maple, Wichita, Kansas. 

EEE 

WANTED: Part time case worker or graduate 
training in school of social work and case 
work experience for two days a week in child 
uidance clinic in Pennsylvania city two hours 
rom New York or Philadelphia. Write to 
8462 Survey. 


COOK wanted at the Jewish Home for_ the 
Aged, 1554 Midway Parkway, St. Paul, Minn, 
Lovely surroundings, very good salary. 8466 
Survey. 


OPPORTUNITIES. AVAILABLE 


WANTED—(a) Medical social worker to head 
department in university hospital; should be 
qualified to inaugurate school for social work- 
ers; salary dependent upon qualifications. (b) 


Medical social worker; private philanthropic 
organization working through metropolitan 
area of eastern city; salary commensurate 


with experience. (c) Director of social service 
department; one of the leading hispitals in 
the vicinity of New York City; department 
includes two case workers, secretary; primary 
duties involve outpatient department averag- 
ing more than 30,000 visits annually; $3,000. 
(d) Medical social workers for state tuber- 
culosis program; Middle West. SG11-1 The 
Medical Bureau (Burneice Larson, Director) 
Palmolive Building, Chicago 11. 


COLONY FOR BOYS in Illinois needs mar- 
ried couple. Man to teach a group of sixteen 
boys from 9 to 13. Woman to cook for cot- 
tage group of 14 boys 10 to 14; and ‘to act as 
Housemother. Man must have degree and 
must qualify for teaching license in Illinois. 
Good salaries and living conditions. 8468 
Survey. 


WESTERN Washington 
Agency wants casewotker. Minimum require- 
ment one year graduate school training. Ex- 
perience factor in starting pay scale. Write: 
Catholic Children’s Bureau, 907 Terry Avenue, 
Seattle 4, Washington, 


WANTED: Woman graduate Group Worker 
for Mexican Christian Institute, San Antonio, 
Texas. Member of Christian Church preferred. 
Write Miss Verna Sutton, Executive Secre- 
tary, Department of Institutional Missions, 
United Christian Missionary Society, 222 
Downey, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Catholic Children’s 


SUPERVISOR AND PSYCHIATRIC SO- 
CIAL WORKER, men or women, for small 
child guidance agency where treatment is done 
mainly by Psychiatric Social Workers under 
the supervision of an outstanding Psychiatrist- 
Analyst. Experience in a child guidance 
agency or related psychiatric case work prefer- 
able but not absolutely essential. Interesting 
and challenging opportunity. Salary range for 
Supervisor $3,000-$4,000. Salary range for 
Psychiatric Social Worker $2,300-$3,500, de- 
pending upon experience. Apply Jewish Child. 
Guidance Bureau, 682 High St., Newark, N. J. 


WANTED: Trained and experienced caseworker 
to work with~unmarried parents and make 
adoption home studies in private state wide 
adoption agency. Must have car. Salary $2200 
to $2800 plus mileage and expenses. Oppor- 
tunity to take additional courses at New 
York or Philadelphia School while working. 
New Jersey Children’s Home Society, 471 
Parkway Avenue, Trenton 8, N. J. 


TRAINED CASE WORKER for well estab- 
lished family service agency with. progressive 
standards in central New York city of 100,000. 
Excellent o portunity for intensive case work 
in general family relationships, youth problems 
and with unmarried mothers. ‘ermanent po- 
sition, immediate opening. References ex- 
changed. 8451 Survey. 


WANTED: Caseworkers. Two vacancies in a 
Catholic family, adoption, and child care 
agency. Graduate training required. Salaries 
according to professional training and_ skill. 
Catholic Charities, 317 S. Howard Street, 
Spokane; Washington. 


WORKERS WANTED 


STENOGRAPHIC ASSISTANT (WOMAN 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF OF TH 
FRONTIER NURSING SERVICE IN TH 
KENTUCKY MOUNTAINS. SEND DAT, 
SHEET TO AGNES LEWIS, EXECUTIV 
SECRETARY, WENDOVER, KENTUCKY 


CASE WORKER to develop program of soci 
services for children in church institutior 
Salary commensurate with _ responsibilitie: 
Challenging opportunity. Lutheran preferrec 
Write Luther D. Grossman, Superintenden 
Tressler Orphans’ Home, Loysville, Pa. 


CASE WORKERS. Two, professionally qual 
fied, by family and children’s agency. Ez 
cellent staff development program. Oppo: 
tunity special assignments, one to. combin 
case work and public relations program. Sa 
ary range: case worker I, $2100-$3000; cas 
worker II, $2900-$4000. Jewish Social Serv 
ice Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburg 
19, Pa. 


WANTED—Trained case workers and workin 
supervisor. Agency is expanding its famil 
and child welfare services. Good supervisio 
and adequate salary based on training and ex 
perience. Transportation paid to San Fran 
cisco. Write Catholic Social Service, 99 
Market Street, San Francisco 3. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Chil 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. Salar 
according to professional training and experi 
ence. Opportunity for advancement. Mus 
have graduate training. Catholic Charities 
418 N. 25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


SUPERVISOR, professionally trained ‘and ex 
perienced in multiple service case work agence’ 
to have charge of unit where child placemen 
and adoption work is done. Duties include ad 
ministration of unit, supervision of 2 cas 
workers and student, promotion of home find 
ing program, responsibility for Foster Cas 
Committee for Board, and participation it 
agency’s general interpretative program. Salar 
range, $3500-$4000. Jewish Social Services 
Bureau, 15 Fernando Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WANTED: Case worker for private children’ 
agenty in Chicago area. Agency operate: 
boarding home program with an institution 
Good supervision. Opportunity for’ part tim 
work in a school of social work. Personne 
policy. Rural or urban case load as preferre 
Salary $1800 to $2700. 8440 Survey. J 


IMMEDIATELY, case worker or begiAning 
supervisor in growing family and children’ 
agency in Mid-West city of 125,000. Be 
ginning salary $175 to $250, according t 
training and’ experience. 8431 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR of farm 
School for Boys desires similar’ posi- 
tion, Expert experience with Pre-de- 
linquent and Delinquent boys, Looking 
for challenging position. Available soon. 

8459 Survey. 


MAN, 37, interested in administrative opportu 
ity. Has pastoral and teaching experience an 
Master of Social Work degree with major i 
Administration and Community Organizatio 

8471 Survey. 


TRAINED, EXPERIENCED man, age 30 
varied community organization experien 
seeks position with future in meaningful pro 
gram. 8472 Survey. 


CHILD CARE—KEY STAFF of four peopl 
(2 couples) wishing to make a change; adv 
cating the practical and progressive approac 
in the treatment of children. Specializing it 
following areas: General supervision of da 
Program, social and cultural activities, physic: 

education and general recreational programs 

and household management. 8443 Survey. 


YOUNG MAN, M.S.W., now chairman, Gro; 
Work Division of accredited School of Soci 
Work, 6 years group work leadership, supe 
visory, administrative and teaching experienc 
desires community organization position 

group work area. 8457 Survey. . 


POSITION as Director of Childrens’ Instit 
tion, Prefer boys. B.A. dekrees pele 
Unmarried. Will go anywhere. 8470 S: 


POSITIONS OPEN IN ALASKA 


ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Child Welfare Consultant 


Salary Range: $313.50 - $358.50 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum. 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 2 years or 
minimum of 5 quarters at recognized school of social work which must 
have included courses in child welfare and public welfare administration 
and supervised field work in child and family welfare. 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work in public or private 
agencies, 2 years of which must have been in the field of child wel- 
fare and 1 year in administrative, supervisory or consultative capacity. 


District Worker 


Salary Range: $285.00 - $315.00 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum, / 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recog- 
nized school of social work which must have included courses in child 
welfare and public welfare administration and supervised field work in 
child and family welfare. 


Experience: 3 years in the past 6 years of social work, 1 of which must 
have been in child welfare, 1 year in public assistance and 1] year in a 
supervisory capacity. 


Senior Case Worker 


Salary Range: $256.50 - $286.50 per month. Appointments at the mini- 
mum. 


Minimum Qualifications: College 4 years, graduate study 1 year at recog- 
nized school of social work which must. have included courses in child 
welfare and public welfare administration and supervisory field work in 
child and family welfare. 


Experence: 1 year in the past 5 years of social work either in child wel- 
fare or in public assistance. 


Child Welfare Worker 


Same salary and qualifications as Senior Case Worker except that the 1 
year of experience must have been in child welfare. 


Appointments made in conformity with 
standards of Alaska Merit System. 


For application blanks and information write via air mail, supplying 
minimum qualifications te 


“ALASKA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
BOX 2781 JUNEAU, ALASKA 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading 


to the degree of MS. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work | 
Community Work 


Family and Child | 
Welfare | 


Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request. 


51 Commonwealth Avenue 


Boston, Mass. 


GIVE SURVEY GRAPHIC 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
First gift subscription—$2 
Each additional gift subscription—$| .50 


A Christmas Present 


for Democracy 


VA For Sick And Needy Anti-Fascists 


Thousands of Spanish Republicans will spend 
a cheerless Christmas in exile. Survivors of 
the concentration camps and the Resistance, 
men, women and children of all nationalities 


still need your help. 


Send a CARE Food Parcel 


Now only $10. (Reduced from $15) Send the 
famous "l0-in-I"" army food package. Weighs 
49 Ibs., contains 29 lbs of balanced food— 
more than 40,000 calories. ; 


International Solidarity Committee 
303 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Roy L. Reuther 
Treasurer 
Phil Heller 


! 

| 

i 

Israel Feinberg 
' 

Exec. Director : 
| 

| 

1 

1 


Chairman 


Pi send me the name and address 
a an “antifascist for CARE packages. 


Enclosed $——— for CARE packages, 
iS Christmas present for Democracy. 


Name. 2) ai. s cade stenhienebs eee torewemnen 


SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


of Social Science. 


or experience in social work. 


or adequate graduate work. 


vided a peri 
intervened. 


THE DIRECTOR 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 
gram is designed for students who have had satis- 
factory experience in an approved social agency 


Plan C. admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 

ad of not more than two years has 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1947 


For further information write to 


COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


in promptly. 


Information will be mailed on request 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Division of Social Welfare Administration 


The curriculum consists of a combination of 
courses, research, and field work in both 
public and private social agencies. The two 
year program leads to the Master of Social 
Work degree. 


Second Semester January 31-June 1, 1947 


A few openings are still available for full- 
time students but applications should be sent 


314 Lincoln Hall 


University of Illinois 


Urbana, Illinois 


(Continued from page 509) 
—when every fifteen minutes we are 
reminded of our skins or our stom- 
achs?” The implication is that it gives 
us a pain in the neck. 

There is no such gentlemen’s agree- 
ment as to what radio is for—or 
rather it is only a half-and-half one. 
The systems have initiated educational 
programs and research departments. 
Also, the government steps in, from 
the angle of necessary wave length 
control, and says in effect: “You'd 
better use some of your best hours to 
give all these people real food for 
their minds and lift to their spirits— 
even at your own cost.” 

Both the radio and the movies 
have created codes of _ self-denial 
as a triple protection: to forestall the 
state censor; to call on all good pro- 
ducers to come to the defense of the 
industry against its own sinners; to 
warn all concerned of things to avoid 
lest audiences walk out or turn off. 

So we come full circle again in each 
and every field—back to consumers; 
to listeners-in, lookers-on, readers-of 


__ —as courts of final appeal. Or rather 
as silent partners, for as consumers 
_ we have comparatively little modern 
_ paraphernalia to register our desires, 


(In answering advertisements please mention SuRvEY Graruic) 


however they click with one another. 
We can take the codes of mutual 
self-denial in films and radio for what 
they are worth—but that is largely 
negative, inhibiting. We can accept 
for the hour the concept of these new 
services as common carriers. But all 
the more can we ask for a clear-cut 
program that is positive—that will set 
the gauge of all their techniques, the 
sights of all their audience power, to 
spread what is stitring in American 
life on high decisions of our times. 
Back of screen and broadcast is an 
older service of understanding, which 
had its beginnings in small print 
shops at every county seat rather than 
in giant enterprises: competing for a 
handful of wave bands. The press 
arose partly as a vehicle for leadership 
for the political parties of the time. 
It happily escaped such narrow 
bounds—differentiating news from 
opinion and bursting with local jot- 
tings and letters “To the Editor.” 


Both the services and the leadership ~ 


of the press are needed today when 
mass duplication has expanded _ its 
reach but cut down the number of 


papers. For it has not escaped some’ 


of the adverse consequences of the 
technological revolution. It is not 
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dearth of editorial opinion, but dupli- 


cation of mind-sets-in city after city—_ 


3 


stamped there by their front pages — 
no less than by their editorial cql-— 
umns—that is the most serious charge 


against the chains. 


Nonetheless, there is still elbow 


room for insurgency; 


competition — 


keeps breaking out in unexpected — 
quarters. (Page Marshall Field.) The — 
daily referendum of those who buy 


newspapers still tells the city room 


as well as the business office the peo- 


ple’s tastes and preferences. And the 


First Amendment forbids censorship. 


Through it all, we want no code 
or economy to silence the rebel, the 
creator, the advocate. We want more 
than the right to be neutral; we want 


the freedom to challenge and lead. 


We want to open the channels of 
communication to everyone—with no 


money controls or government dams. 
We shall meet some of our needs 
by mass duplication; some by pre- 
serving the originals of the mind and 
heart. The making of many copies is 
a vain thing unless each copy offers 
something of the good and the true 
But if the people will, they can 
up chain reactions of the spirit tha 
can govern—even atomic fission. — 


UNUSUAL 


These offerings by America’ 


retail prices. Each book is brand new in condition, 
would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. 


BOOK BARGAINS 


UP TO 70% OFF FORMER PRICES 


s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 70% of their regular 
stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices 
in many cases the quantities on hand 


are the last remaining stocks. All orders promptly filled and covered by our 62-year-old MONEY- 


BACK GUARANTEE. 


-1. THE WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS. Art-Type 
edition, handsomely bound in Duo Tone (% 
simulated leather). Size 534” x 814”. 236 
pages. Containing the cream of the sayings of 
greatest sage of the East. 69 

; (Only 1-copy please) Cc 


2. THE NEW MCGUFFEY FIRST READER. II- 
lustrations on every page. (Long O. P.). Our 
grandmothers consider McGuffey’s better than 
‘any reader of today. (Mint condition). 69 

= Only c 


~S.~ CANTERBURY TALES. By Geoffrey Chaucer, 
rendered into modern English. 627 pages, Con- 
stains all the Rockwell Kent illustrations ia two 
‘colors that appeared in the original limited edi- 
‘tion which was published at $50.00. . $2 49 
5 Only . 


“4. THE ROCKWELL KENT SHAKESPEARE, The 
Complete Works of William Shakespeare. Plays 
—Poems—Sonnets. Illustrated with 4¢ magnif- 
-cent full-page plates by Rockwell Kent. Preface 
by istopher Morley. Large clear type. Bound 
An-buckram. Size-7% x 10”. 1840 pages. 
(Printed from the exact same plates. as the 
‘limited edition published in 2 volumes 


« 0.00). 
= 2 Only $3.95 


_ AMERICA’S 60 FAMILIES. By Ferdinand 
sundberg. pages. “Who really 
merica? Read this famous book and 


> 
ped out.” Se $1.98 


ca 

- FOREIGN LANGUAGE WORD € ARDS. 
tephens Word Cards. The famous. simplified 
“self-teaching system of foreign language study, 
‘containing 512°. cards and illustrations. By 


ocabulary and a_ general familiarity with 
parish, French, Germon, Itakan, and even 


to. Put i lope. ; 
Be eee gre $129 


7. ELBERT HUBBARD’S SCRAP BOOK. 520 of 
@ greatest writers and keenest thinkers of all 


ind earlier have contributed their best 


ae - = : 
THE OPERA LIBRETTO LIBRARY. Contains 
‘the words and music of the principal airs of 
great operas. 3-volume set containing 1( 
operas, including the entire Ring, Tann- 
311 Italian operas, including Aida, Pag- 
‘Il Trovatore; 12 French_and German 
including Carmen, Faust, Fidelio, Hansel 


wol. set for. 


ish translation in parallel columns. $5 95 


S, RECIPES, "ete. 


0,000, TRADE _ SECRET. 
: nes i a ers Home, Farm, and 


rules’ 


eans of these cards anyone can acquire a basic — 


ages and countries from the times of Confucius — 


ae S55 S96 


retel. Authentic original text with full 


tet 


Il. EMERSON’S ESSAYS. The Essays of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Foreword by Carl Van Doren. 
Large ‘ype. Handsomely bound. 
“With the exception of the Bible and Shakes- 
peare, Emerson is today the most widely quoted 
writer of Ancient or Modern Times.” 

89c 


Pub. at $3.00. 
Only 

12, ENCYCLOPEDIA OF FURNITURE. By Joseph 
Aronson. 1,115 photegraphs, hundreds of draw- 
ings. The tremendous number of illustrations 
shows almost_every kind and type of furniture 
ever made, For home decorators, collectors,, an- 
tique dealers, architects, students. 


St6le Kel. Only $3.49 


13. TWENTY MASTERPIECES OF HORROR: 
Sleep No More. Edited and with a Foreword by 
August Derleth. Illustrated. 374 pages. Farrar, 
1944. Twenty masterpieces of horror 


f h i : 
or the connoisseur Our sveand price, $1.29 


14.. STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX. 
By Havelock Ellis, Complete and unabridged in 
2 volumes. 3,000 pages. Boxed. Form- : 
erly published in 7 volumes at $28.00. $7 48 
The Complete set, * 
15, RABELAIS. With the Doré Illustrations. 
The complete and authentic Works of Rabelais. 
Profusely illustrated by Gustave Doré. 64( 
pages. “Not to have read Rabelais—is not to 
have lived.” ‘Never has there been, nor is, nor 


shall be, another book like it—for it 
stands unique and alone.” 


16. THE RED AND THE BLACK. By Marie- 
-Henri Beyle (De Stendhal). Two vols. in one. 
638 pages. Black and Gold edition. The great 
Taine, world-famous critic, confesses to have 
read this French novel of love between thirt 
‘and forty times, Ont fe 8 


17. HOW TO BE WITTY ON ALE OCCASIONS. 
~Esar’s Comic Dictionary. Containing thousands 
of gags, witticisms, puns, wisecracks, etc., 

alphabetically arranged. Helps you to say and 

write amusing things on any and $i 98 
every occasion. See oa = 


--18, HOW NEVER TO BE TIRED. By M> Beynon 
Ray. 339 pages. ) 

amazing book may change your en- 
_tire life.” . 


~— 


19. DROLL STORIES. By Honoré de Balzac. 


_- Complete and unabridged. Fully illustrated by 


\ Ralph Barton. 557 pages. Garden City edition, 
: sereteey Reg S = as Himitedig o> < sar 
volt ition at 00 sae z 
es Complete ‘L-volume edition, only $1 98 


20, DO YOU WRITE AND SPEAK CORRECTLY? _ 
; rite Y Ambrose ‘Bierce, America’s — 


Write It Right. By. 
foremost master of literary 


yle, author of ‘‘The 
Devil’s Dictionary,” ‘Can Such Things Be,” 


ete. You will be bangriped at the mistakes which 


everyone is constantly making when writing and 


speaking. They can be corrected by $1.29 


reading this fascinating little volume, 


396 pages. 


Onty $2.49 


_ it to evaluate your purchases’ or an unsuspected 


“Just two hours with this 


: Sea Only $2.49 


22. AMERICAN ANTIQUES, The Primer of. By 
Carl W. Drepperd. Illustrated with 1,200 dravw- 
ings. Index. Indispensable to all who 


interested i . 
are interested in antiques Only $2.98 


23. THE NEW WAY TO EAT AND GET SLIM. 
By Donald G. Cooley. Shows you how to eat 
well—yet lose 10 lbs. in 10 days. 

Contains the “10-day miracle diet,” $| 98 

Only . 

24. AMERICAN GLASS. By George S. and H. 
McKearin. With 3,000 illustrations. The most 
complete book on American glass ever pub- 


lished. Covers the entire craft of Early Ameri- 
can glass. Detailed identification charts dnd 


tables. Size 8% x 1034”. 
: Only 94.95 


25. FOR EVERYBODY WHO WEARS GLASS- 
ES. The Art of Seeing. By Aldous Huxley, 
This is Huxley’s own story of visual re-educa- 
tion through which he recovered from almost 
total blindness, For everyone who 


wears glasses. Onl $2 49 
nly aed 


26. THE’ HISTORY OF LAW. By William 
Seagle. Notes: Bibliography; Index, 439. pages. ; 
Tudor, 1941... “The most complete history 
of law yet written in English.” $I = . 

Only. . 


\ 


i th Ss 


= 


27. HOW TO EVALUATE ANTIQUES. First” 2 
Reader For Antique Collectors, By Carl Drep- 
perd. With 1,040 illustrations, Glossary; Index. — 
“The answer to every collector’s prayer. Uses 2h 


treasure in your attic.” 


Only $2.98 = 


28. THE. DECAMERON. — By Giovanni Boccac- 
cio. Complete and unabridged. Translated by 
Richard Aldington. . Illustrated with full-page 
color plates by Jean de Bosschére. Size a x 
10”. Garden City edition, originally published 
in 2 volumes at $17.50. cyfatieus $ 98. 
Complete I-volume edition, only Pte? @ 


> 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


THE UNION LIBRARY — 
- ASSOCIATION — 
Established 1884 ? 


- 121-123 East 24th St., New York, 


Gentlemen: I enclose $....... 
which please send me the books 
encircled below; delivery charges 
1,8 8 4 567768 
11 «12 «13 «14:15 16 17 


New HARPER BOOKS 


for Survey Readers 


SMALL 
COMMUNITIES 
IN ACTION 


Stories of Citizen Programs at Work 


By JEAN AND JESS OGDEN 


Associates in Adult Education 
University of Virginia 


Citizens of every small community will welcome this 
book for its direct and practical value to the vitality 
and progress of their own community. These stories 
furnish heartening evidence of how communities can 
help themselves through the efforts of their own citi- 
zens. They offer a wealth of programs, embracing polit- 
ical, economic, educational and health activities, which 
have proved feasible and constructive in varied locali- 
ties and which can be readily adopted by other com- 
munities. “Skeptics say it takes a war to wake up 
democracy and that peace sets it slumbering. But Jess 
and Jean Cgden and other ‘pioneers’ from New York to 
Los Angeles, are proving that democracy can ‘be as 
: S _. vividly alive today as ever it was on the road to vic- 
aes : tory.’—This Week Magazine. $3.00 


THE FUTURE OF 
HOUSING 


By CHARLES ABRAMS 


Author of “Revolution in Land” 
: i 


eS, nationally known authority on housing here makes 


the most comprehensive study of the entire housing 


‘ problem currently available. He discusses fully and 
: clearly the Seas Be home ownership and home 


‘programs are ideciyaed together with a wide: 
of the: author's own program for public 7 and 


_yan, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, carefully selected for — 


__understanding of human rose age relationships from 
io a spiories: Se Sie 5 


PERSUASION 


The Social Psychology of a War Bond 
Drive 


By ROBERT K. MERTON. 


ae of Applied Social Research 
Columbia University 


Everyone concerned about the psychological dangers 
of mass appeals will find this a highly instructive and 
revealing study. It is an astonishing and -alarming 
account—as an example of radio persuasion—of an 
intensive campaign carried on over the radio by Kate 
Smith. Out of a thorough analysis of the reactions, 
attitudes and results secured from this drive comes this 
book to supply a warning as to how such techniques 
might readily be deflected to anti-social purposes. 


HOME AWAY 
FROM HOME 


The Story of the USO 
By JULIA M. H. CARSON 


All social workers interested in community organization 
and in the lessons learned about community agencies — 
in USO centers will find this book a rich store of infor- 
mation on the what, why and how of the operation of 
this significant service. “ . . . a vivid, picturesque, in- 
timately personalized account of the USO. It would 
have been a pity if the story of this admirable piece of a 
human service in wartime had mot been thus written. e : 
It would be a pity now if it were not widely read.” 
$2.50. es 


SOCIAL INSIGHT | 
through | - : 
SHORT STORIES | 


By JOSEPHINE STRODE * q 
Author of “Introduction to Social Case Work,” etc. = | 


Here is a notable collection of 26 short- stories by such ~ 
distinguished authors as Edna Ferber, Susan Glaspell, _ 
Somerset Maugham, Katherine Mansfield, William Saro- 


Pee GAP a eee 


—Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


their human insight in typical social situations. Living 
substance in artistic form, these stories provide. valuable 
supplemental material to enrich courses in sociology, — 

psychology, social work, guidance, education, ond Zs 
social administration. Students, teachers and prac. 
tictioners will gain fresh inspiration and increased 


= Dis $3.00 | 


